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The bank is judged by its reserves: 
A manufacturer should be judged 
By his resources in material, capital, 
Technical ability, and science, 

To meet requirements as far as possible 
In times of storm and stress. 

Present conditions teach the buyer 
To examine now, and at all times 
The antecedents of the seller 

As closely as he does the credit 

Of those to whom he sells in turn, 
And to purchase in normal times 
From those who are able 


To protect him in emergencies. 
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Sigmund Ullman Co. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 












































There Are Over 
250 Bond Papers 


at the 


NATIONAL BANK BOND 
PRICE 


It would be a long and difficult task to procure samples of all papers sell- 
ing, at the price of National Bank Bond and examine them critically and 
decide which represents the best value, but if you could do this, it would 
be a very welcome procedure for us because there would be but one result 





National Bank Bond has such wide sale that our mill is frequently over- 
taxed and were it not for the fact that we aim to carry a very large stock 
of each size, weight and color on hand at all times, we would 
often be obliged to disappoint our customers. 


Colors In National Bank Bond 


National Bank Bond colors and quality are standardized and owin3, to the 
large demand for this paper in the tints, due to their bri$htness, attractive- 
ness and appropriateness for business uses, the coloring, materials are 
obtained and stocked in very large quantities. While the advanced prices 
of dyes have affected shghtly the cost of colored papers, yet we do not 
anticipate any difficulty for some time to come in furnishing, the 


full line of colored National Bank Bond. 


The White National Bank Bond is a fine specimen of the paper maker's 
art. It is produced under conditions which prevail in no other mill in 
this country. Look into National Bank Bond — it will pay you. 


THINK IT OVER 
WRITE FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 


DISTRIBUTORS OF ‘‘ BUTLER BRANDS” 


Standard Paper Co Milwaukee, Wis. Commercial Paper Co New York City 
Missouri-Interstate Paper Co.... ..» Kansas City, Mo. American Type Founders Co............ : Spokane, Wash. 
Mississippi Valley Paper Co St. Louis, Mo. American Type Founders Co Vancouver, British Col. 
Southwestern Paper Co Dallas, Texas National Paper & Type Co. New York City 
Southwestern Paper Co Houston, Texas National Paper & Type Co Havana, Cuba 
Pacific Coast Paper Co San Francisco, Cal. National Paper & Type Co City of Mexico, Mexico 
Sierra Paper Co Los Angeles, Cal. National Paper & Type Co Monterey, Mexico 
Central Michigan Paper Co Grand Rapids, Mich. National Paper & Type Co. ..........--c0eeee Guadalajara, Mexico 
Mutual Paper Co. Seattle, Wash. National Paper & Type Co Buenos Aires, South America 


J.W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


Established 1844 CHICAGO 

















Reliable 
Printers 


Rollers 


Saml Binghams Son 
CHICAGO Mig. Co. 


636-704 Sherman Street 


PITTSBURG 


88-90 South 13th Street 


ST. LOUIS 


514-516 Clark A 


KANSAS CITY 


706 BaltimoreZAvenue 


ATLANTA 


40-42 Peters Street 


INDIANAPOLIS 


151-153 Kentucky A 


DALLAS 


1306-1308 Patterson Avenue 


MILWAUKEE 


133-135 Michigan Street 


MINNEAPOLIS 


719721 Fourth St., So. 


DES MOINES 


609-611 Chestnut Street 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


1285 West Second Street 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


Shuey Factories Building 














Types Pn Epigrams 


HE price “per pound” does not indicate the value of a type-face. A 

wood-cut by some unknown engraver may be had for five or ten dol- 
lars, but if we desire one made by Wolf or Cole, the same size of wood-cut 
may cost us five hundred dollars, although the cuts may weigh the same. You 
can purchase a genuine “oil painting” for five dollars, but for the purchase 
of another kind of “‘oil painting” it will be necessary to write three, four or 
five figures in your check book. By the same token, there is more than mere 
weight to our type-faces. 

The true test of the goodness of anything is time. Type-faces that endure 
are the kind the good printer needs to use. Type-faces that endure, truly de- 
scribes those designed and cast by the American Type Founders Company. 
Ask authorities in typography and they will tell you that the quality of design ‘ 
of our type-faces is superior in almost every instance to others designed in ' 
this country or in Europe. 

The American Type Founders Company has on its staff several of the 
best type designers in the world, and also retains the services of other high- 
class American type designers and decorators. As a result, its type-faces 
are examples of the best thought and talent of modern type designers, as ; 
well as sympathetic interpretations of the artistic skill of the notable printer- 
founders of the early days of typography. : 


SPECIMEN SHEETS OF OUR LATEST FACES WILL PROVE EVERYTHING 
WE HAVE SAID - COPIES WILL BE GLADLY SENT UPON REQUEST 


AMERICAN 
TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


AMERICAN TYPE THE BEST IN ANY CASE 


Set in members of the Cloister Family Cloister Ornament 





XAGGERATED 
claims and sensa- 
tional advertising have 
never been necessary to 
sell Seybold Products. 
All that we ask of a pro- 
spective purchaser of a 
Cutting Machine is an 
intelligent comparison 
of the various makes 
in actual performance. 
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The Seybold Machine Co. 


Main Office and Factory 
DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


New York — 151-155 W. 26th St. 
Chicago — 112-114 W. Harrison St. 
Atlanta, Ga.—J. H. Schroeter & Bros. 

Dallas, Texas — The Barnhart Type Foundry Co. 
Toronto, Canada — The J. L. Morrison Co. 
Winnipeg, Canada — Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd. 
San Francisco— The Norman F. Hall Co. 

London — Smyth-Horne Limited. 
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The S C OTT Rotary Offset Press 
With Automatic Feeder 

"THE Scott Rotary Offset Press is known among 

the trade as the machine that made offset print- 

ing in colors a commercial success. ‘The six form rol- 

ler press carries a body of color heretofore impossible. 

Call at our offices and examine the beautiful samples 


printed on these presses or write to any one using this 
press and they will unanimously praise the machine. 


OUR PRESSES REGISTER 
PERFECTLY 


as our cylinders are of large diameter, which gives 
plenty of time to feed the sheets to the guides, and 
our gear construction is such that there is no lost 
motion and therefore no loss of register. 


Scott Offseé Perfecting Press 


is our latest creation. ‘This wonderful machine printing from a roll by the Offset Process on both sides of the 
sheet in one color at a speed up to twenty ae per hour, delivering product folded if desired. 














The progressve printer should carefully investi gate this machine, for it is cdi of doing a class of magazine 
and catalogue work heretofore printed on flat presses. 


Th Sy COTT Cutting and Creasing Press With 
e Patented Reciprocating Delivery 

HE machine shown herewith 

has been specially designed to 
meet the requirements of paper box 
manufacturers and is constructed to 
do the most difficult jobs in a proper 
and reliable manner. This machine 
is of substantial construction, the 
bed being supported at the proper 
points by four wide steel-shod 
tracks to produce an unyielding 
impression. 








The extra heavy bed is 48x69 
inches. Standard form, 44x65 
inches; maximum form, 45x68 
inches. The press will run at a 
speed of 1400 per hour. 


SPECIAL PATENTED RECIPROCATING DELIVERY 











With automatically lowering receiving board, by which the sheets are automatically taken by strong grippers 
and carried out over the delivery board. This board is arranged to lower as the sheets accumulate. An adjust- 
ment is provided to lower the board at different speeds, according to the thickness of stock being run. 





WALTER SCOTT & COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFICE DAVID J. SCOTT, General Manager CHICAGO OFFICE 
One Madison Avenue Monadnock Block 


Main Office and Factory: PLAINFIELD, NEW JERSEY, U.S. A. 


CABLE ADDRESS: WALTSCOTT, NEW YORK CODES USED: ABC (Sth EDITION) AND OUR OWN 
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Presses 





The Model 


that |Fieere | ct, 


Autopress 


Size of sheet, 11x17 inches. 


s NS : A wonderful automatic press 

a y A! y a fe J that runs at a guaranteed 
, ge speed of 5,000 impressions 

2 1 al 2 an hour. Unequaled for long 


© = a Se runs, and will handle the 
{ el1r a occasional series of short runs 
=, z . encountered. Indispensable 


for the printshop where long 


La - runs lead. 
6 bw n ——— “The Baby” 


Cylinder 


© Ba a | meat ea — — ae 
=” y, L-e Size of sheet, 11x17 inches. 
a cers | Smet | A semi-automatic press that 
[, Seem e F any man, boy or girl in your 
vty a 








plant can hand-feed at from 
3,500 to 4,800 impressions an 
hour. Especially designed for 
the ‘‘short-run”’ printer, but 
can profitably handle what- 
ever long runs come along. 











HE two machines above illustrated, as well as our Model “‘CC”’ 
AUTOPRESS, 14x20 in. size of sheet, will—any one of them—more 
than pay their own way from month to month in the printshop that can 
keep them busy for reasonable periods. Their great speeds, excellent 
printing qualities, low cost of maintenance and operation tend to cut down 
overhead charges; they permit of a bigger and better 
output in quicker time at lesser cost. 


Not alone that, but for those printers who prefer it we arrange a plan of 
monthly payments scarcely felt, so that the presses may be said to really 
and truly “‘ pay their own way.” 


Write for descriptive matter and terms on any press or all models 
of our manufacture. 


ADDRESS THE 


AMERICAN @MPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 
110-112 West Fortieth Street, NEW YORK CITY 
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Tf you haven’t seen the remarkable range of usefulness that puts this new Dexter Folder at the head of its 
class, write for detailed circular and specimen folds. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


Folding, Feeding, Binding, Cutting Machinery 
NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA DETROIT BOSTON 
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It it’s a Question of “Proof” 





THE VANDERCOOK CYLINDER 














Here is evidence that carries weight and shows, among 
other things, that better work can be done cheaper with 


THE VANDERCOOK PRESS 





Meets the Highest Expectations 

“The Vandercook Composing Room 
Cylinder, installed in our composing 
room four months ago, has fully met 
our expectations. Our expectations were 
very high because of what others who 
are using it told us of the press. 

“The speed and ease of operation was 
what first attracted us to the press. We 
bought it because we knew it would save 
expense. We find that it not only saves 
expense, the cost of page proofs being 
about one-tenth of what it was before, 
but we got a quality of work on our 
proofs that is equal to a make-ready job 
on a cylinder press. Our advertisers 
greatly appreciate the service we can 
give them because of the press. 

“The Vandercook Composing Room 
Cylinder has proved one of the most 
valuable of the recent additions and 
improvements in our composing room.”’ 

THE CHICAGO HERALD, 


W. E. Brown, Supt. 


Meets Every Demand for Simplicity, Speed, 
Accuracy and Quality 
“Your No. 25 Press has proved a 
wonderful time-saver and the quality of 
the work turned out has been of the best. 
For simplicity, speed and accuracy, it 
has met our demands perfectly.’ 
CHICAGO JOURNAL, 
(Signed) W. H. SHELDON, 
Foreman, Ad. Room. 


Ought to Have Been Invented Years Ago 
“In reply to your inquiry of the 2nd 
inst., pleased to state that we are abso- 
lutely satisfied, and regret the press was 
not invented years ago.’’ Yours very truly, 
THE PHILADELPHIA INQUIRER, 
(Signed) CHARLES MEDER. 


Embodies All Features Incidental to a 
Perfect Machine 


“Your Press No. 35, installed last Febru- 
ary, has given entire satisfaction. In fact, 
for proofing page ads. and other large-size 
ads. we find the work it does almost equal 
to that of a proof from a cylinder press. 
While we investigated quite a number of 
the presses used for taking proofs of 
large ads., we selected the Vandercook as 
embodying all those features incidental 
to a perfect machine. e have become 
so attached to it that we can hardly do 
without it in our composing room.” 

Respectfully yours, 
iY | CHRONICLE 
TELEGRAPH 
THE PITTSBURGH GAZETTE 


o. 


Supplants All Others in U. S. 
Government Office 

“T am in receipt of your communication 

of October 30, relative to the discarded 

proof presses to be disposed of by circular 

advertisement 97, and have the honor to 

advise these are the items which were 

some time ago displaced by new presses 

of the Vandercook design and the dis- 

carded equipment is, therefore, no longer 
necessary.’ Respectfully, 

(Signed) CorRNELIUS ForD, 
Public Printer. 


Very Economical 
‘*We purchased one of your No. 17 
Composing Room Cylinder presses several 
years ago. It is in constant use and is 
entirely satisfactory. 
“We find it to be a very economical 
proof press."’ Very truly yours, 
THE ILLINOIS STATE JOURNAL, 
(Signed) H. F. Dorwin. 


All You Claim and ‘‘Then Some’’ 
“Your No. 17 Composing Room Cyl- 
inder has realized for us all you represent 
it and some. We find that we are not 
only enabled to secure a good proof equal 
to that of a press proof, but we can put 
reprints running up to two hundred 
copies on this press and do it quicker 
and equally as well as though made 
ready and run from a platen or cylinder 
press, and it is needless to say that we are 
entirely satisfied with it.’ 
Yours very truly, 
WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION, 
(Signed) J. W. Hastie, Mer. 


A Pleasure to Recommend 

“Replying to your favor of November 
1st, will say that we have two of your 
Cylinders, which are doing first-class 
work, so much so that it is a pleasure to 

me to recommend them to other printers.’ 
Sincerely, THE NORTH AMERICAN, 
(Signed) E. W. PRopuHet. 


Much Better Work, Cheaper 

‘‘The press is giving the best of satis- 
faction and we are of the opinion that 
we can save the price of the press in 
six months in time saved over our old 
system of proofing, at the same time 

getting a much more perfect proof.” 

Very truly yours, 

CANTWELL PRINTING CO., 

(Signed) D. B. CANTWELL. 


Nothing But Favorable Comment 

“We have nothing but favorable com- 
ment to report. This is one piece of 
machinery in the printing business that 
we can say is reliable. There are some 
others, but not many.’’ Very truly yours, 

THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY, 
(Signed) LEon HENRY. 


This advertisement is the prologue to a story of saving 
and profit. Get that story for the good of your business. 


The Vandercook Press, 559 W. Lake Street, Chicago 


Each one of the seven styles of Vandercook Presses is sold on the 30 days free trial basis. 
































The Babcock Optimus’ 














“OPTIMUS” DISTRIBUTION 


The Inking Mechanism of The Babcock ‘‘ Optimus’’ has always been thoroughly 
efficient; but our efforts did not slacken, for our aim was Perfection. We have now 
worked out to the minutest detail the supreme idea that has revolutionized ink 
distribution. We have achieved the apparently impossible and to-day 


“OPTIMUS” DISTRIBUTION 


ts accomplished through the most perfect Inking Arrangement ever built into a printing press. 
It gives ABSOLUTELY PERFECT, NOISELESS DISTRIBUTION, with very 
fine adjustments. With the half-turn of a single lever every roller is thrown into 
or out of action, and each roller throws in or out independently of the others. 


All rollers are easily removed and replaced by one man. All composition rollers 
are interchangeable, and when the cylinder is tripped the ink feed may be 
suspended or not at the will of the operator. We invite your investigation of 


THE BABCOCK “OPTIMUS” 


OUR BEST ADVERTISEMENTS ARE NOT PRINTED—THEY PRINT 





The Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Company 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 38 PARK ROW, NEW YORK 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, General Western A gents, Chicago, St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle 
Miller & Richard, General Agents for Canada, Toronto, Ontario and Winnipeg, Manitoba 
F. H. Boynton, Sales Agent, 86 Third Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
John Haddon & Co., Agents, London, E. C. 
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The Oswego Rapid -Production Cutter provides the quickest 
and most accurate (and most convenient and safe) method of 
cutting paper and other similar fabrications. 


The owner of an Oswego Cutter values it for its present worth 
and its long prospective life of highest usefulness. 


The firms that own an Oswego Cutter are comfortable because 
they know that quality and service are the watchwords of the 
Oswego policy. 

The Oswego owner has the satisfaction of knowing that the 
Oswego Cutter is always of high quality and that the price 1s 
based on careful selection of the highest-grade materials and 
workmanship. He knows that the Oswego Cutter does not de- 
preciate either in value or in its abilities. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS 


NIEL GRAY Jr., Proprietor 
OSWEGO, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 
Cutting Machines Exclusively. 
Ninety Sizes and Styles. The Oswego and the Brown & Carver, 16-inch to 84-inch. All generally in stock for instant 
shipment. For Paper, Board, Cloth, Foil, Leather, Celluloid, Rubber, Cork, Etc. 


Sent on request: The remarkable list of OSWEGO CONTRACTS, embracing the entire globe. 
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How Often Must Your Sisniniiens 
Chase Material? 


S bie picture illustrates a condition that prevails in many 
composing-rooms to-day. For lack of a quoin or half a dozen 
leads to complete his lock-up, the stoneman must leave the impos- 
ing table and spend from one to five minutes hunting up material. 


It was to obviate this condition that we designed the Hamilton 
Unit System of Steel Imposing Tables—the tables which may be 
so arranged as to supply all the materials and appliances that the 
stoneman ordinarily needs. 


These tables are made in different sizes to fit the requirements of large and small shops. 
They contain galley racks, electrotype drawers, letterboards, sort drawers, chase racks, and 
pigeonholes for mallet, planer, and other tools. Leads, quoins, reglets, and wood and 
metal furniture are immediately accessible and can be got at by one stoneman without 
interfering with the others. 


The Hamilton Unit Imposing Tables will save money in even the smallest job pressroom 
because they concentrate in the most convenient location the material that is most needed. 
Send for our latest catalog, which describes this and many other time and labor saving 
Hamilton devices. 


THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Hamilton Equipments Are Carried in Stock and Sold by 

All Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
Main Office and Factories ; , ; ‘ TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern Office and Warehouse . ‘ , ; % ‘ RAHWAY, N. J. 
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O 
PRINTING 


IN ONE OR MORE COLORS 


THE HIGHEST STANDARD OF 

TY, WITH THE BIGGEST MAR 
GIN OF PROFIT FOR THE PRINTER 
AND RESULTS TO THE ADVERTISER 


Luforming Talks on Offset Printing 


NUMBER 1 


HE commercial importance of offset printing; the way it has 

forced itself to the front as a competitor, upon a quality and cost 

basis, for the world’s printing is one of the signs of the times. 

You may not now have any vital interest in offset printing, but 
every progressive master printer wants to be informed on new and more 
efficient ways of doing the day’s work. 


This is No. 1 of “Informing Talks on Offset Printing.” It introduces 
a broadside recently published by this Company, and which we shall be 
glad to send you upon request by letter or postal. 


It talks about Harris Offset Printing Presses, of course, but that is beside 
the point, for it interests the printer and the advertiser mainly because it 
tells some pertinent truths about the growth of the offset process. 


Other “Informing Talks” will be printed in this 
space from month to month. You should read them 


The HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 


CHICAGO NILES, OHIO NEW YORK 






































Getting Business with 
Good Stationery 


Business Stationery on Old Hampshire Bond is good 
business for you to get, and it will help your customers 
get good business. 


Why not plan to make a special Old Hampshire Bond 
campaign for the next two or three months? Your. cus- 
tomers, if you are cultivating the right class of trade, ought 
to be the kind that would appreciate Old Hampshire Bond, 
especially when the paper is brought to their attention 
in the right way. 


If you are interested in this suggestion, we can co- 
operate and to good advantage. Drop us a line and allow 
us to tell you our plan. 


MEMBER 
PAPER MAKERS 


fiampahire Paper Company 


We are the Only Paper Makers in the 
World Making Bond Paper Exclusively 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASSACHUSETTS 


























COLORED COVERS 


BLOTTING AND SPECIALTIES 
for the ADVERTISING PUBLIC 








Covers 


ARTILLERY 
CABINET 
CIRRUS 
CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 
FLORA 
MODERN 
NATIONAL 
POTOMAC 
WHITE HOUSE 














Cert Papers 


CONGRESS 
EXECUTIVE 
NATIONAL 


Blotting 


ARTILLERY 
FLORA 
FLORA EMBOSSED 
EXECUTIVE 
CONGRESS 
POTOMAC HALF-TONE 
NATIONAL 
OFFICIAL 








No colors have been discontinued on 
account of the scarcity of dyes. 


Two million pounds of cover and blot- 
ting carried at mill in sheets and rolls for 
immediate shipment. 


Stock carried by dealers in large distribut- 
ing centers throughout the country. 


The many stock colors, sizes and weights 
manufactured by this mill can be procured 
now in spite of the present unsettled condi- 
tions of the raw material market. 


At this time every stock item shown in our 
advertising literature can be furnished in addi- 
tion to special orders, including Reds, Greens, 
Browns, Blues, and other distinctive colors. 
In some instances prices are affected owing 
to the unusual run on some shades, necessi- 
~~ the use of exceedingly high-priced dye- 
stulls. 


Get acquainted with the great variety of 
colored COVERS and BLOTTING 


embraced in the 


Executive Lines 


If your sample files do not include this 
assortment, a new set will be sent upon re- 
quest, if written on your business letter-head. 
Full size or part sheet samples for dummies 
furnished without charge. 


Upon failing to procure the desired items 
through dealers, write or telegraph mill 
direct. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MFG. CO. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S.A. 









































All the principal improvements in two-revolu- 


tion flat-bed presses made during the past twenty 
years have originated 1 in THE MIEHLE, which 
is kept “always up to the minute.” 


This is one reason why over ninety per cent of 
the leading printers in the United States use THE 
MIEHLE and constantly repeat their orders. 


Buy the Niehle and keep in front 


Miehle Printing Press & Manufacturing 
Company 


Manufacturers of ““THE MIEHLE” and “THE HODGMAN” Two-Revolution Presses 


Factories : Chicago, Illinois, and Taunton, Massachusetts 
Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 


SALES OFFICES IN THE UNITED STATES 


Chicago, Ill. . . « 1218 Monadnock Block Boston, Mass. . e ° - 176 Federal Street 

New York, N.Y. . e e ° 38 Park Row San Francisco, Cal. e - 401 Williams Building 

Dallas, Texas . . ° - 411 Juanita Building Atlanta, Ga. - Dodson Printers Supply Company 
Philadelphia, Pa., Commonwealth Trust Building 


DISTRIBUTORS FOR CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
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rw [| Some Questions to Ask Yourself 


UNIVERSAL 
TYPE CASTER 


ak . i<j at the Beginning of the New Year 


HOW much did you spend for new fonts last year 
and how much for sorts ? 


HOW much did you spend on distribution ? 


HOW many idle hours were there in your compos- 
ing-room that cost money in wages and poor 
service to your customer because you were 
short of type and spacing material ? 


HOW many orders did you lose because you could 
not furnish the face required and your 
competitor could ? 


HOW much idle cylinder-press time did you pay 
for, because of excessive make-ready on 
forms containing worn or battered type ? 


Ask yourself now these questions and then put the same questions 
to a user of the Universal Type Caster. Compare your answers 
with his and you will decide that a Universal Type Caster is as 
veree necessary a part of your equipment as any piece of machinery 
Price $1500 ial now in your plant. 











432 Fourth Avenue - New York 


UNIVERSAL TYPE-MAKING MACHINE Co. sit Cecenesnstion tile, Chace 
































| A Government Standard 


HEN Uncle Sam buys hand-lever cutting machines for use in 
connection with the work of the different governmental depart- 
ments, the specifications read, ““An Advance, or equal thereto.” 


Because quality is exacted, a high standard is set—that’s why it’s an 


Advance Lever Cutter 


There is an army of over 20,000 users of Advance Cutters who have 
adopted the same standard. They know Advance quality and have 
put it to the rigid test of day-in-and-day-out usage. They swear by it, 
and, with no attempt to be impartial, they insist on “The Advance, a 
lever cutter without equal.” 

For convenience, enduring accuracy, ease of operation, durability and 
general excellence, the Advance does stand out alone among lever 
cutters of its sizes like the evening star in a clear sky — distinctly unique. 


Advance users is a good standard for you. Write for catalog 


The standard of the United States and twenty thousand satisfied 
and complete information. Sent on request without obligation. 


The Challenge Machinery Company 
Grand Haven, Mich., U. S. A. 


Made in six sizes: Chicago New York City 
10-, 19-, 237%4-, 25%%-, 30- and 33-inch 124 South Fifth Avenue Tribune Building 
































is a method of producing relief printing from type and cuts without the 
use of dies or plates. 


NOT AN IMITATION BUT AN INNOVATION 


It is simple, economical, easy to learn, easy to operate, expeditious and very profitable. 


bs EMBOSO PROCESS 





PRICES 


Model 1-A 
With Hand Drive, 
Gas, Oil or Gasoline 
Heat . . $100.00 


With Electric Mo- 
tor, Gas, Oil or Gas- 
oline Heat . $125.00 


With Electric Mo- 
tor and Electric 

Model 1-A : - 
for Small Shops, : fiemt . ls $150.00 


Stationers and Card 
Printers a Larger Machines 
to Fit Your Needs 
$250.00 to $500.00 


All Machines Licensed Under Our Patents. Sold by Printers’ Supply Houses and by the 


EMBOSO SALES COMPANY WASHINGTON, D.C. 




















PHOTO- 
ENGRAVING COMPANY 


(ES GAS 
=, tA. 


ESE 


q 


COMMERCIAL ARTISTS - COLOR PROCESS PLATES 
HALF-TONE PLATES - LINE PLATES - INTAGLIO PLATES 
STEEL AND BRASS CUTTING 
AND EMBOSSING DIES 
STAMPING DIES 
LITHOGRAPHIC TRANSFER PLATES 


PHILADELPHIA 


Pa iP (api pe Pa 
ay) KG isd) NG <=oy) 

















CLEVELAND 
FOLDERS 


MODELS B AND C 


FOLD 159 FORMS— including every 

fold that may be folded on any other 

folder, and a number that can not be 
folded on any other machine. 


RANGE OF SIZES OF SHEET — 
greater than may be obtained in any 
combination of three folders 
of other make. 


THE ONLY FOLDER GIVEN AN 


Award of Honor 
and Gold Medal 


at the PANAMA PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


Endorsed by users everywhere. 


No Tapes — No Knives — No Chains 





Book of Diagrams of 159 Folds mailed upon request. 


THE 
CLEVELAND FOLDING 
MACHINE CO. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 











DESICN INC ENCRAVING LLECTROTYPINC 
1 ARTOTYPES AND PHOTOCGRAVURES a 


F.A.RINGLER CO. & 


jn NEW YORK cITY #8 & 

















Stauder Card Case or Holder 


It is well worth your time to look into this case — 
the Best and Simplest on the market. 


The only case : \\ It holds one 
in which Fol- tine card in place 
der cards can . oF YP \ as wellas 

be used. Ee VA twenty cards, 


the expensive scoring or perforating and tabbing. 
We will send one Sample Case for soc net prepaid 


(to the trade). Money refunded tf not satisfactory. 
& STAUDER ENGRAVING CO. NOE 


231 N. Fifth Avenue CHICAGO 




















WRITE FOR THESE 
FOUR BOOKLETS 


“The Advantages of Color in Booklet and 
Catalogue Advertising and Ticonderoga 
Special Magazine Paper.” 


“Line Cuts and Type Printed on Ticon- 
deroga Eggshell Book.”’ 


“Half Tone Printing on Antique Paper.” 
“The Self Cover.”’ 


You Need Them in Your Business 


Ticonderoga Pulp & Paper Co. 


Members of the Paper Makers Advertising Club 
200 Fifth Avenue - - New York City 
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MEISEL PRESS MFG. COMPANY 


Designers and Builders of Automatic Presses Delivering Finished Products in One Operation 
Slitters, Rewinders, and Special Machinery forthe Printer. Correspondence Solicited 











SERIES RR-R1037 
ROTARY PRESS 


This press is especially well adapted for Order and Loose-Leaf Forms, Bills of Lading, etc. Prints both sides, perforates, 
numbers, punches, collates one to four webs and piles packages of fifty sets of single, duplicate, triplicate or quadruplicate 
1” to one side. Output 10,000 full size sheets. Automatic in feed and delivery and has the well-known Meisel patent auto- 
matic numbering throw-off device. 








ADDRESS—FACTORY, 944-948 DORCHESTER AVENUE, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





























The New Boston Catalogue 


Tells all about this premier line of Wire Stitch- 
ing Machines. Will be mailed from any of our 
Selling Houses on request. Boston Stitchers 
are the acme of wire stitcher efficiency; they 
do the best work, give the largest production 
and are maintained at a very small expense 


Get wire stitcher wise; join the army of nearly five thousand users and 
share in the extra profits that follow Boston ownership 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT FOR BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS 























Set in the Cromwell Series 











QUALITY IMPRESSIONS 


ee nd “8 ce : Are the Basis for Profit 


chism on the Golding 
help the skepti- “ anon bia printers’ growing realization of this 
WY, is one of the several good reasons why 
those who know their costs appreciate more and 
more, as time goes on, the features of the 


Golding Jobber 


They know by their records of comparison that the 
Golding Jobber produces the maximum of qua/ity 
work, with the minimum outlay for labor, etc. 


As the greater pressroom efficiency idea grows, 
so does the printers’ impression of the Golding 
Jobber grow. 

The Golding means to your plant —increased 
quality impressions. Increased impressions are 
the basis for profits. 


Golding Manufacturing Co. 
FRANKLIN, MASSACHUSETTS 


Additional Products:. Golding Power and Hand Lever Cutters, Pearl Presses, Safety Appliances, Tools, Etc. 























It has been demonstrated | 

to the complete satisfaction of engrav- 

ing printers that Modern Presses 

embody every point of advantage 
necessary for the large pro- 
duction of the highest grade 
work at minimum cost. 


THE NEW 6x10 PRESS 


combines simplicity, accuracy, and dura- 
bility, and has ample power to handle 
LARGE STEEL PLATES AND DIES 
for box tops, calendars, holiday cards, 
catalogue covers, photo mounts, social and 
commercial announcements, etc. 


CATALOGUE, CIRCULARS, TERMS, ETC., SENT ON REQUEST 


SPECIFICATIONS MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS 
Size, 6 x 10 inches. Diameter of fly-wheel, 28 inches. MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Maximum speed of fly-wheel, 450 R. P. H. Minimum speed 

of fly-wheel, 225 R. P. H. Impressions per hour, 1,500 New York Offices and Salesroom: 
Height, 6 feet 9 inches. Weight, 6,000 pounds. Floor space BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 116 Nassau Street 
required, 68 inches wide, 50 inches deep. Sole Agents for Australasia: Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., 352 Kent Street, Sydney 
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“ITs OWN BEST SALESMAN” 


That is the idea behind every pound 
of Printing Ink sent out from our 
factory. Our representatives call to 
see that it reaches the customer in 
the most serviceable form. 


SINCLAIR & VALENTINE CO. 
Main Office and Factory 603-611 West 129th Street, New York City 


BRANCHES 
CLEVELAND, O. St. Louis, Mo. 
Cuicaco, ILL. TorRONTO 


Boston, Mass. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Ba.TimoreE, Mp. 
WINNIPEG 




















" NE-FOURTH of the time used in busy press rooms of the better 
grade is devoted to make ready. The patching of a 16-page 8vo 
catalogue forme will last two days. The saving of half the cost of the time 
used in make ready would be a big dividend in the printing business.”’ 


—Process Engraver’s Monthly (London), quoting Graphic Arts and Crafts Year Book, 1912. Article by H. C. Bullen. 


makes perfect printing plates. Because of the great depth, 
smooth edges and freedom from undercut, Acid Blast Plates 


give perfect electrotypes. Therefore permits easy 


make-ready on the press. Also, the press needn’t be stopped so often for washing 
up. Also, the make-ready lasts longer without retouching. 





Acid Blast Plates can be had from the following Licensees under the Acid Blast Patent: 


Bridgens, Ltd Toronto, Canada 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co Boston 


Cargill-Peninsular Co 
Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co 











RUMOR ITI OAD oa ise oie o.cig ce 9 019.4 atesiw aie vnve weds New York 
NN NI TOO aos oo vs 86.0 8 6 Steen oe'g ae sais New York 
Electric City Engraving Co Buffalo 
Beck Engraving C Philadelphia 
Phototype Engraving Co Philadelphia 
Platesforprinters Co Philadelphia 
Stephen Greene Co Philadelphia 
John C. Bragdon Pittsburgh 
Pittsburgh Photo-Engraving Co. 
Kelipse kiectrotype & Engraving Co 
Artcraft Co 

Clegg, McFee & Co 

United Brethren Publishing House.................... Dayton 
Medbury-Ward Co Toledo 


Me realeh tsa Ria cinta das ate Pittsburgh 
Cleveland 


R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co 

Stafford Engraving Co 

Bureau of Engraving Minneapolis 
Dio. Lo gi ae Re Se See nk eg .Winnipeg, Canada 
Baird Company Engravers........................ Kansas City 
Pe yl) 3 a nee Nashville 
Southwestern Engraving Co Fort Worth 
Cocks-Clark Engraving Co Denver 
Hicks-Chatten Engraving Co Portland, Ore. 
Seattle Engraving Co Seattle 
Cleland-Dibble Engraving Co Vancouver, B. C. 
Times-Mirror Printing House.................... Los Angeles 
Ba. Os WROTASECTIO. 5... 5 one ose occ ceed eine ovae oes «MORICO CHOY 
Pedro Gutierrez Havana 
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The Chambers Folders 


The King Continuous Combing-Wheel Feeders 





A remarkably simple, open and easily accessible paper-feeding machine. Great flexi- 
bility. Few adjustments. Designed expressly for folding-machine use; built in the 
same shop where the combined machines are coupled and tested as one unit. 


One Grade Throughout—the Best Only 


CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, 52nd and Media Streets CHICAGO, 549 West Washington Boulevard 


MILLER & RICHARD, Canadian Agents, 7 Jordan Street, Toronto, SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 19 Cursitor St., Chancery Lane, London, Eng. 




















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the three great essentials to the publisher: 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY — DURABILITY 
Read what one of the many users has to say. 
The Waco Times-Herald, 
Waco, Tex., Aug, 2, I9I1, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 
139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N, Y. 
Gentlemen,—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day, My record 
per hour is 6,500, which I think is the best 
record in Texas, Would be pleased to have 
you use this letter in any way you see fit, 
Yours very truly, B. D, Geiser, 
Foreman Mailing Dept, 
Manufactured in inch and half inch sizes 
from two to five inches. 
For further information, address 


Rey. Robert Dick Estate, $39," 737995 








Embossography 
The art of producing embossed or en- 
graved effects without the use of dies or 
plates, as fast as ordinary printing —on 
an ordinary printing press. Absolutely 
flexible, CAN NOT BE BROKEN OFF. 

The greatest money-maker ever 

presented to printers. 
SEND FOR FULL AND COMPLETE PARTICULARS 


THE EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS Co. 
31-32 Park Row, NEW YORK 
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DOUBLE-HEAD ROLL-FED PRESS 


An unsurpassed machine for long-run particular 
jobs, such as label work, etc. Prints from one to 
four colors. Delivers product either rewound or 
flat. If interested, let us tell you about it. 


KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, DOVER, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 BROADWAY BOSTON, 184 SUMMER STREET 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, Agents ° TORONTO, 445 KING STREET WEST 













































The Juengst 
Gatherer 
Gatherer-Stitcher 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Coverer 


Gatherer-Stitcher- 
Binder 


Product— 


A gathered book, 
A gathered, stitched or 


A gathered, stitched and 
covered book 


Ww .. 
A gathered, wireless (or 
perfect), bound book. 


All from the same machine. Producing at least 3,000 per hour. Descriptive booklets on request. 


GEO. JUENGST & SONS, Croton Falls, New York 


WE HAVE NO AGENTS 



























No. 2 an aae- SS&CNCzLIEZ_LA_~~Y“_= =f The 
Binder 


5 Things to Look 
for in Buying a 
Cutter 








Holding the stock tightly is half the 
trick in cutting paper,so look carefully at 
the binder when buying a paper cutter. (| 


C&P 
Paper Cutters 


The binder in these cutters has a strength and rigidity which can only be secured by the liberal 





use of material. 
The heavy fingers have broad bearing surfaces designed to cover a wide surface of paper and to hold 


stock securely without creasing. 


By accurate machine work and careful hand fitting the binder is mounted so that while it operates 
Often seventy-five per cent of your cutting work will be small 


smoothly it cannot become loose. 
packs cut on one side of the cutter, and the C. & P. Binder is built to hold true under strain. 
Of course the extra material and work on the C. & P. Cutter costs a little bit more— just like a 


good printing job — but isn’t it worth the price ? 


The Chandler & Price Company 


Cleveland, Ohio 





Dealers in All Important Cities 





Roberts Numbering 
Machine Company 


696-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 





For General Jobwork | New Model 69 

Made in 7 Different Styles 
of Figures and with a Ca- 
pacity from 4 to 8 Wheels. 


COMPANY ON’ 12345 


Facsimile Impression 


DESIGNERS, ENGRAVERS Sins "end told. 
Of PLATES &Y ALL PROCESSES UNEQUALED RESULTS 
ELECTROTYPERS,CATALOG || oe 


To number either forward or backward. 


AND BOOKLET PRINTERS E FULLY GUARANTEED 


i Send for illustrated catalog and prices . 
720~734 S.DEARBORN ST. 
' : é ; Style K 
n stock and for sale by all branches 


CH ICAGO of the American Type Founders Co. 
31 and all Type Founders, 1 2 3 4 5 6 
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2,000 Miller Saws 


in operation — not one secondhand 
Miller Saw for sale 


Here’s the a, b, c: 


a—A ccuracy—toox 450 years to 


reach American Point System accuracy. The 
Miller Saw-Trimmer is the only machine 
provided with means for main- 

taining this accuracy. 


b—Durability—gy.., 


wearing part of a Miller Saw 
is adjustable — built to last a 
lifetime. 


e—Profits—tie miter 
Saw reveals new sources of 
profit every 
day of its 

life—and \% 


It’s the best buy 
of a lifetime 


Chicago Salesroom: 
Rand-McNally Building 
550 South Clark St. 




















This Wonderful Automatic 
CARD MACHINE 


The minute you watch its action, speed, quantity 
and quality of output—it sells itself without argument. 

This machine is for ruling index cards—both Strik- 
ing and Feint-Lining. Unlimited speed. Think of it— 
40,000 cards per hour—automatic feed, perfect work. 

This machine is made for other work around the 
bindery. 

Best get detailed particulars, prices, etc., before you 
buy any other. 


F. E. anp B. A. DEWEY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





All Ye Who 
Seek 
Profits! 





Know the Monitor 
before you pur- 
chase a Wire 
Stitcher 


LATHAM MACHINERY CO. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 








Standard 
High-Speed 
Automatic 
Job Press 


The only automatic bed -and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 40% of our sales are to 
repeat-order customers. 

The only automatic job press that 
has stood the day in and day out 
test of the job department. 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
30 East 23rd Street, New York 
Chicago Representative 


Joseph S. Casler, 722 So. Clark St. 


Philadelphia Representative 


A. A. Fralinger, 2124 No. Front St. 











CONSULT 


THE SPECIALISTS WHO KNOW 


The only Credit Book and Classified Directory 
of the Paper, Book, Stationery, Printing and 
Publishing Trade and kindred lines 


Tr Y P 


NINETEENTH YEAR 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Wall help to INCREASE YOUR SALES 
P DECREASE YOUR LOSSES 


RATINGS 


MOST CAREFULLY REVISED and based 
upon substantiated statements and ledger facts 
furnished by the trade. 


THE TYPO MERCANTILE AGENCY 
General Offices 160 Broadway, New York 
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“Globetypes” are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nicke)stee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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This NICKELSTEEL ‘*GLOBETYPE” has been used in every issue of The Inland Printer since October, 1912. Note that the 
Printing quality does not show perceptible deterioration. 











e —* 
The Riteway ee ery 
e ‘ run your job 
Numbering Machine | | (20. 
ste of 2 
A HIGH-GRADE MACHINE AT A pratt i 
MODERATE PRICE the foot. 


Why tie up a job press and 
a half dozen typographic 
numbering machines for 
an hour when you can set 
your gauges in a moment 
and number a thousand 
checks or blanks in dupli- 
cate, perfectly registered, 
any desired color, in half 


an hour on a RITEWAY? 
Expert labor is not re- = 
uired and the presses Th S FI 
pn available for more e prague ectric 
profitable work. a t 
THAT IS WHAT S g i ae Ph M ors 
mn - RITEWAY MEANS ingle ase 0 
peices ° with foot control for job presses, or with hand control 
For 
Price $60 for flat-bed presses, are ideal for the printer in the 
single-phase districts. 
RITEWAY MACHINE WORKS, JENKINTOWN, PA. You will be interested in pamphlet 2454 


Keystone Type Foundry 2a SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS 


Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago Detroit Atlanta \ : Main Offices: 
Kansas City San Francisco —— 527-531 West 34th Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


























7,000 to 8,000 Impressions per Hour 








Convenient Delivery 
i MONTH we described how both feed table and inking 


mechanism could be swung completely out of the pressman’s 
way, allowing for easy adjustment of curved plate, tympan, etc. 


enn EO OI 


You will observe that the delivery board is located directly under 
the feeding table, so that the work is always in sight and in reach 
without walking around the press. 


Sheets are delivered printed side up, and jogging is perfect at 
practically all speeds. (The upright guides on the delivery table 
are hinged so that the finished work can be conveniently and 
quickly removed.) 








As sheets are fed to the press from the bottom of the pile, additional stock can 
be placed on the feeding table as required, while the press is in operation. 


A Stokes & Smith Press with its high guaranteed speed and convenient opera- 
tion offers new possibilities for increased profits on commercial work of widely 
varied character. 


Complete catalog and any special information sent on request. Write to-day. 





Northeast Boulevard, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Stokes & Smith Company inteOle + + + BGuadilieed 
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Introductory 




















BRAYER DISTRIBUTION 


prevents the form rollers taking ink from the foun- 
tain and depositing it on the disc and type en masse. 

The fountain is set back from the form rollers 
and the ink is taken from the fountain by the brayer 
and distributed on the disc in a thin, uniform film, 
entirely free from streak or blemish. 

The Brayer rolls down across the disc, rises 
while the disc is turning, and then lowers and rolls 
back across the disc to the fountain while the form 
rollers are inking the form. 

Harrell’s Gordon Brayer will soon make its cost 
by saving the time lost in getting rid of streaks and 
cleaning out filled-up cuts and small type. 














HARRELL’S GORDON BRAYER 


is sold on 10 days’ trial. You have it on your own 
press and use it on all jobs for 10 days; then if you 
are not satisfied with it, just rebox it and send it back 
to us. If you find after 10 days’ use that it is satis- 
factory, then send us $5.00 on account, $5.00 in 30 
days, $5.00 in 60 days and $5.00 in 90 days, with- 
out interest, and the Brayer is yours; or, if you choose 
to pay cash at the end of the 10 days’ trial, the price 
is $20.00 less 5 per cent. 

Many printers know the merits of Harrell’s Brayer 

Distribution and I want you to know it and 

receive the benefit of it. Let Me Send You One. 


THOMAS BEMIS 


1 Industrial Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





There are many excellent folding machines 
on the market to-day, and each manufac- 
turer can lay stress on some one or two 
of the following features in which his par- 
ticular machine excels: 
LARGE OUTPUT, ACCURACY OF FOLDS 
VARIETY OF FOLDS, SIMPLE OPERATION 
INEXPENSIVE OPERATION 


ANDERSON JOB FOLDER 


embodies ALL of these advantages to the 
highest degree of perfection and gives more 
for every dollar of its price than any other 
machine on the market. Ask any one of the 


many users. 
Complete list of users, prices and 
other information sent on request 





« ee ae J 


| Folder 
{ No. 110 


C. F. ANDERSON © CO. 


710 South Clark Street, CHICAGO 



































DEFIANCE BOND 


Defiance Bond is a composite of all 
the good features of other bond 
papers, with something added for 
greater quality because of our half 
century of experience in manufac- 
turing only high-grade products out 
of pure linen rags and pure water. 
‘We consider it the best bond paper 
on the market for the money, and 
fully as good as many other brands 
that are sold at higher prices.’’— 
Thling Bros. & Everard Co., Kalamazoo. 


SMALL CATALOG AND PRICES 
ON REQUEST 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


“*The Paper Valley of the Berkshires’’ 
DALTON MASS. 
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mJAENECKE 
PRINTING INK CO. 


No Need to 
SLIP-SHEET 


_ If You Use 
Jaenecke’s 


“NOS-COMPOUND” 


It’s a Money-Saver 


One Year After Installation 


the Art Color Printing Co. of NewYork City write 
of their PRODUCTOGRAPH: 


"The moral control which the PRODUCTO- 
GRAPH exercises on the man who is in 
charge of a machine is of the greatest 
importance. The consciousness of being 
controlled steadily from the main office 
represents dollars and cents difficult 
to express in figures." 


A similar mechanically accurate record of lost time, 
productive working time, average speed and out- 
put should prove of equal value in your plant. 


Branch Offices in 
New York Baltimore Chicago 
St. Louis New Orleans Detroit 
And From Jobbers Everywhere 


Write for literature and our demonstration offer. 


FINE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 
EWARK,N.J. 


30 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK, N.Y. 











AAMT A 


LOMGREN_| || COLD WEATHER 
ROS.&CO. INSURANCE 


= @ If you could operate your presses to 


NT % 





a 











maximum capacity during the cold 








Hq weather, what would it be worth to you? 
Yer. 3 hers Q Would not your increased income pay 
Engravers 
Electrotypers |f= 7 _ 
MEACHAM | |) in your pressroom and guarantee 100 


per cent output in the coldest weather 
5/2 SHERMAN ST. and also save you from the necessity of 
[oa a OF-4 678) slip-sheeting full-color jobs. 


This advertisement puts it up to you. Are you 
interested? Ask us about it. 


many times over for the insurance policy 
which would guarantee this and net hand- 
some dividends to you? 














I & 


SN 
i a Thompson Static Neutralizer 
4 a8 223 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 







































































It’s In the Make 


Ample machine facilities is a good 
talking point for business, but the 
character of product depends upon the 
knowing how to “‘do things.”’ 


Perfect Made Plates 
Save Money in the 
Pressroom 


We use extra heavy shell plates, which 
means long and perfect service. 

Too little attention is paid to the she// 
feature of the average electrotype. 


When once you try our extra heavy shell, 
you will use no other. 


OuR LEAD MOULDING PROCESS is a 
dependable method of obtaining perfect 
reproduction and quick service. 


Our process of Lead Moulding and of depositing 
the shell on the mould without the aid of graphite, 
and other methods used on wax-moulded plates, 
enables us to guarantee exact duplication without 
lass of detail. Perfect reproductions and perfect 
register are obtained, because lead takes an exact 
mould and is not affected by varying temperature, 
and after moulding undergoes no other operation 
until it is placed in the solution. 


Users who appreciate high-class work praise the 
efficiency of our Lead-Moulded Plates. If you 
have a high-class job in mind, let us submit samples 
of work both by plate and printed results. 


Our Entire Plant Is Fully Equipped 


with new and modern machinery, and in the hands 
of expert workmen. 





Phone Franklin 2264. Automatic 53753 
We will call for your business. 


American Electrotype 
Company 


24-30 South Clinton Street, Chicago 
























Re House of : 
THE DIRECT PROCESS ~ 
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INDIAN 


GUMMED PAPER 





For Labels, Poster Stamps 
and All Kinds of Stickers 


lp eerie Esparto paper forms the basis of Indian 
Brand. It is treated to a high machine finish to 
produce the proper surface for fine colorwork. 


The gumming is selected for its adhesive qualities. 
It can be relied upon to stick when properly mois- 
tened—and not before! 


After gumming, the stock is manipulated by a 
special process to take out the curl. Indian Brand can 
be fed to the presses without annoyance from sticking 
or curling. Our new Sample-Book contains the proof. 


Large sheets for testing also furnished free to printers, 


Nashua Gummed & Coated Paper Company 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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THE DELPHOS 


TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS 
and MECHANICAL 
FEEDER 


MODEL ‘‘A”’ 


A new, mechanically fed, printing press having more advantages than automatic 
machines and none of their disadvantages. Prints sheet up to 19x28 inches. 


This machine is built on tried and tested construction 
principles that time and usage have proven abso- 
lutely correct. Nothing new is embraced in this press, 
but it is our application of recognized correct principles 
and improvements we have made that makes this machine 
so desirable for the rapid production of all grades of 
work. 


Takes sheet 19x28 inches—nearly twice as large as 
any other mechanically fed press on the market. Range 
of work down to 8%x11. 


Special device giving double register to bottom 
guides ensuring absolute register in colorwork. 


Built to handle stock of varying thickness without 
adjustment of the feeder. Feeds last sheet from the board 


without customary padding, and arranged to feed sheets 
at varying speeds of from one a minute to sixty a minute, 
without adjustment. Operation to change the feeder for 
size requires but thirty seconds. 


Built to raise the advancing mechanism without 
interfering with the timing of the machine. The press- 
man can get access to the form or cylinder in five seconds’ 
time and when advancing mechanism is replaced the 
feeder will be in exact time with the press. Replacing 
requires only five seconds. 

Changed from mechanical to hand feed in thirty 
seconds. 

All parts arranged for greates convenience and 
accessibility. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE MATTER 








Manufactured By 


THE DELPHOS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY 


DELPHOS, OHIO 






































THE INLAND PRINTER 


The Leading Trade Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
A. H. McQUILKIN, Editor 


Vol. 56 FEBRUARY, 1916 No. 5 


Issued promptly on the first of each month. THE INLAND PRINTER aims to furnish the latest and most 


authoritative information on all matters relating to the printing trades and allied industries. 








LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 
THE PUBLICITY MERCHANT é(Illustrated) 
By Ross E tis 


VIEWS AND PRACTICES REGARDING APPRENTICES — No. 2 
By Wiruiam H. Seep 


SPECIALTY-PRINTING PROBLEMS AND HOW TO OVERCOME THEM-—No. I—INTRI- 


CATE NUMBERING (Illustrated) 
By Carvin Martin 


MAKING BUSINESS BY MAKING PRINTING EFFECTIVE 
By RaymMonp FENNELL 


“THEODORE LOW DE VINNE, PRINTER” (Editorial) 
THE POINT IN BUSINESS (Editorial) 

A “BOOST-KNOCK” (Correspondence) 

EDUCATING THE CUSTOMER (Correspondence) 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES 
By Our SpeciaL CorRESPONDENT 


DAUGHTER OF J. P. MORGAN LEARNS THE ART OF BOOKBINDING (Illustrated) 
By Our REPRESENTATIVE 


AN INTERVIEW WITH S. HOSHINO (Illustrated) 
By Our REPRESENTATIVE 





PROOFREADING AS IT IS 
By F. Horace TEALL 


MASTER MINDS OF TYPE AND PRESS — No. 2— TYPESETTING MACHINES 
By Joun S. RitENourR 
BOOK REVIEW 
RETAINING EMPLOYEES AN IMPORTANT FACTOR IN EFFICIENCY (Illustrated) 
By R. H. F. 
CASH-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS 
By Ep M. Smit 


Complete Classified Index will be found on page 717 





PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, U.S. A. 


Address all communications to The Inland Printer Company 


NEW YORK OFFICE: TRIBUNE BUILDING, CITY HALL SQUARE 


TERMS: United States and Canada, $3.00 a year in advance. Single copies, 30 cents. Foreign, $3.85 a year. 
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The Publicity Merchant 


By ROSS ELLIS 


Vy ARREN BEALS, the energetic and enthusiastic salesman 
' for the Hardin Duplicator Company, walked into the office 
of the Meadford Job Printing Shop and handed his card to 

’ Philo Bates, the proprietor. 

Bates glanced at the card, then again at his visitor. 

‘““You came around to gloat over my misery, I suppose,” he drawled. 
“Did I guess it?”’ 

The determined expression on the salesman’s plump face gave way 
to a puzzled look. 

“Now you've got me guessing,” he said. ‘‘What have I to gloat 
about?’’ 

““There’s little enough business for a printer in this town, anyhow,”’ 
said Bates, ‘‘and you are beginning to cut in on that. Tenner & Martin 
have one of your machines at their store, I notice, and no doubt you'll 
soon have sold one to each of my customers. Instead of sending me their 
copy they’ll hand it over to their stenographer and tell her to cut a stencil. 
I reckon I might as well shut up shop. But I bear no malice. Sit down. 
Maybe I can sell this plant to you.” 

Beals sat down. He was not deceived by the printer’s serious man- 
ner, but he chose to appear to be. He answered him quite as soberly. 

“Warren Beals, Progressive Printer,’’ he mused. ‘“‘ That would look 
well above the door, wouldn’t it? But that isn’t the way my sign would 
read. ‘The Publicity Merchant’ — how would that do?”’ 

“All right fora sign. The only trouble is that folks in this town don’t 
believe in ’em.”’ 

““They’d believe in mine before I got through with them. I’d make 
it stick. I’d live up to it. I don’t know much about the mechanical 
or artistic ends of the business; but I’d hire men who did. My part 
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“‘ What have I to gloat about?” 


would be to supply the thing that the printing business needs more than 
anything else — real constructive salesmanship.” 

Philo Bates grinned. 

“Your remarks consist entirely of words,’ he said. “I even have a 
vague impression that I have heard similar noises before. In a minute 
you are going to say that you would build up such a reputation for service 
that your customers would pay no attention to price or quality; or maybe 
you would turn out work of such superlative quality that the public 
would demand it, regardless of price or time of delivery. Of course you 
wouldn’t admit that the way to get business is to figure close and make 
an attractive price. You aren’t that kind of a fellow.” 

“You bet I’m not!” shot back the Duplicator salesman. ‘You'll 
not hear me harping on the other two worn strings either. ‘Price, 
Service, Quality’; ‘Quality, Price, Service’; ‘Service, Quality, Price’; 
those are tunes as hackneyed as ‘Annie Rooney’ or ‘After the Ball.’ 
Every printer plays all three, and usually he stops right there and passes 
around the hat. If he gets an order, good. If not, his repertoire is 
exhausted, so he shoulders his harp and trudges on to the next stop.” 

The printer’s grin widened. 

“And still I haven’t heard anything new,”’ said he, ‘‘or anything that 
is in the least degree constructive. You wouldn’t do this and you 
wouldn’t do that; but what would you do besides putting up a sign?”’ 
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“T’d do just what the sign indicates: I’d be a Publicity Merchant. 
I'd be a vital, creative force in the business of this community. I'd not 
limit myself to any one medium. I’d feel that anything that had to do 
with bringing the goods of John Doe to the attention of Richard Roe 
was my business — and I’d make it so.” 

Bates began to look interested. ‘‘Be a trifle more specific.” 

“Gladly. Do you know why Tenner & Martin asked us to send 
them one of our machines on trial?”’ 

“Tenner told me that they had decided to send a near-personal letter 
to each of their customers whenever they had some extra-choice bargain 
to offer. You made him believe he could get them out quicker and more 
cheaply on your machine than he could by sending the copy to me. 
That’s why I said you were cutting into my business. If it hadn’t been 
for you, I would have got the order.”’ 

““Nobody would have got the order. It was our circular suggesting 
to Tenner & Martin that they might get good results by sending out such 
letters which gave them the impulse to doit. That is creative salesman- 
ship. I'll tell you of another case: Mrs. Robert Hendee, R.F.D. No. 7, 
would like to send out a thousand circular letters each month, descriptive 
of the dressed poultry, eggs, butter, etc., that she has to sell.”’ 

“Why doesn’t she come to me?”’ 

“Why don’t you go to her? She never would have thought of the 
idea if my company had not suggested it to her in one of our circulars. 
It occurred to our sales manager that some of the farm ladies might 
buy our machines if we 
could show them how 
to use them. We got 
over a dozen replies 
from the section right 
around Meadford. So 
far we haven’t made 
any sales in that field; 
the price of the machine 
seems to scare them 
a bit; but, anyhow, 
we have demonstrated 
that the farmer with 
something to sell is will- 
ing to see the value of 
publicity. Now, if I 
were the local Publicity 
Merchant I would —” 
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Philo Bates thrust out his hand. 

“I’m much obliged, Mr. Beals. This makes up for what you may 
have cut me out of with Tenner & Martin. I guess I can show the farmers 
around Meadford that they don’t need to buy a machine to get their 
circular work done.” 

The salesman shook his head dubiously. 

“Perhaps so, and I wish you luck. I’m afraid, though, that you'll 
run against a difficulty. You see, before we started this campaign we 
made our preparations pretty thoroughly. The market your Meadford 
farmers wish to reach is the Chicago market — the Chicago private 
families who like good things and are willing to pay something above the 
standard retail prices to get them. We havea list of five thousand names, 
every one a potential buyer of farm products, and we have other lists 
in preparation. We give them only to buyers of our machine.”’ 

Bates stared at his visitor for a moment. 

“Young man,” he said, solemnly, “are you trying some ‘constructive 
salesmanship’ on me?”’ 

“T’m giving you a line on what I’d do if I owned your shop,” laughed 
the salesman, ‘‘but of course I am drawing a salary from the Hardin 
Duplicator Company.”’ 

Bates lighted his pipe and puffed reflectively. 

“‘A machine like that doesn’t belong in a print-shop,’’ he said. 

“But every Publicity Merchant ought to have one.” 

“What does it cost?” 

Beals told him. 

“Will you let me take it on thirty days’ free trial?”’ 

“Certainly. But of course we don’t send the lists I mentioned until 
we receive payment for the machine.” 
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“* Will you let me take it on thirty days’ free trial?” 


Philo Bates smoked for a while in silence. Then he knocked the 
ashes out of his pipe and stood up. 

“All right, send it along on trial,’”’ he decided. “I'll see how much 
business I can round up. If it looks as good to me a month from now as 
it does to-day, we'll call it an order and I'll send you a check. If I find 
that I’ve merely been hypnotized by a smart salesman I send back the 
machine.’’ 

Warren Beals made his way to the railroad station, building air- 
castles as he walked along. 

“Now there is a brand-new field opened up for my company,” he 
exulted, ‘‘and it’s a big one. In every town there is at least one printer 
who should be a logical purchaser for the Hardin Duplicator. It’s a 
gold mine! Why, in a territory as big as mine I’ll bet I can sell dozens 
—yes, hundreds—”’ 

He grinned at his own enthusiasm. 

‘‘Wake up, Warren,” he told himself. ‘‘Bates probably gave you the 
order to get rid of you. He’ll never unpack the machine, and when we 
write him for a check at the end of the thirty days, back will come the 
duplicator, express collect.” 

What ought to be done to make business had had the first place in 
his mind; but now the doubts of what is usually done made him pessi- 
mistic, yet he must have underestimated the enterprise of Philo Bates, 
Meadford’s Publicity Merchant, for the machine never came back. 
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Views and Practices Regarding Apprentices 


No. 2— By WILLIAM H. SEED 


With the purpose of obtaining a consensus of opinion regarding the education and control of apprentices and the 

practices in operation in the leading printing-offices, this series of interviews has been undertaken by Mr. Seed, 

a@ newspaper man of experience, and a student of economics. He approaches the subject with a large sympathy 

for the apprentice. The value of a record of ascertained facts in arriving at just conclusions on what is best to be 

done for the trade by all interests is obvious, and to this end we invite the contributions of all directly or indirectly 
concerned in this symposium.—Editor. 


ih ISITING another large establishment where is done a class of 
work similar to that of the plant referred to in the preceding 
/ article, I found exactly the same system, or lack of it, in regard 
to the apprentices, although the attitude of the head of the 
firm was somewhat different. 

Edward F. Hamm, of the Blakely Printing Company, Chicago, con- 
demned the custom obtaining in many establishments of taking errand 
boys quite regardless of whether they would be likely to qualify later on 
as good journeymen. He considered this was a great wrong both to the 
boys and to the trade, and to the firm also. 

“That is one of the troubles with the composing-room to-day,’’ he 
said. ‘‘So many men have got in who do not belong there and never 
should have been there. 

“We see to it, of course, that a boy has a grammar-school education 
or.we will not put him on. Then by our agreement with the Typo- 
graphical Union he is on probation for the first six months. If he does 
not show the proper bent in that time, we tell him so and let him go. We 
may take him and use him in some department of our business where he 
is better fitted. We also aim at changing the boys from one department 
to another. That is to our advantage as well as theirs, for we have to 
increase every apprentice’s wages every six months, and we must give 
them an opportunity to earn their increases. Naturally we are anxious 
to get as large a financial product as possible from their services. Gener- 
ally speaking, we keep advancing them from one line of work to another 
each six or twelve months. 

“In this way the evils you complain of are pretty well dealt with. 
Each boy has a good try around the different departments. He is not 
neglected. He is well selected at the start and there is some system in 
his training. Some three years ago, when we were considering this 
apprenticeship question before we had any definite arrangement with the 
union as to the period of service, we found, upon investigation in many 
printing-shops, that boys were kept working on one particular class of 
work for two or three years, sometimes longer. It might be on a bank, or 
a proof press. All this time, of course, was counted as part of their 
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apprenticeship time, and as they did not get proper experience it required 
just so much longer for them to acquire sufficient knowledge to get their 
journeymen’s cards. We also found apprentices who, if the old system 
had continued, would never have been able to take up a journeyman’s 
card as long as they stayed in the shops in which they were then working. 
As employers, we were anxious to see a change in this state of things. 

“Under our present system we can not afford to keep a boy on the 
press, for instance, for more than six months, or a year at the most; 
whereas we can use him to better purpose on other work and start a new 
apprentice upon this particular line.” 

Of course I expressed myself heartily in agreement with the principle 
of trying boys around the different lines of work, and there can be no 
doubt that in union shops, at any rate, this particular evil to which Mr. 
Hamm referred is now avoided. But when I proceeded to ask Mr. Hamm 
his opinion on the subject of some theoretical training in the subjects 
more closely related to the art of printing, he did not express himself 
favorable to any such idea. The boys in his establishment did no aca- 
demic work at all. 

“The union has taken upon itself,’”’ he said, ‘to try to get the boys 
to take up a course in the school established under the I. T. U. Com- 
mission, but I do not think they are very successful. I do not think any 
of our boys avail themselves of it. I am glad the union is trying to get 
boys to make themselves more efficient. We have had several meetings 
with union officials, and they tell us how they have had meetings with 
apprentices, going over their work with them, and encouraging them.”’ 

Mr. Hamm, however, was not favorable to the idea of sending appren- 
tices to school half a day, and he did not think other employers would 
stand for it either. He said he did not see where the apprentice was 
going to benefit. 

“T think that if we take him up with the proper education to start 
with,’’ he pleaded, ‘‘and if he is devoted to his work, he can learn more 
in the office under the right foreman than he could by going to these 
classes, which the public schools of Chicago are going to inaugurate at 
the request of the union. If he has not a good grammar-school education 
to begin with he will never pick up enough in these half-days to make up 
the deficiency. He must have all that before he comes into the shop. 

“Tt is true,’’ Mr. Hamm replied to a further question of mine, “‘that 
we have no special training in type-designing or in some of the other 
academic subjects connected with printing, and I dare say that in our 
shop we are going to have some mighty poor journeymen and some good 
ones. I think it is all a question of adaptability to this trade. We don’t 
need many artists. In our own case, two or three good compositors, who 
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are artistic, are all we can use. The others have simply got to be good 
compositors that know how to justify the forms and to handle type. 
Artistic training is not necessary for the majority of printers. 

“You see, everything tends toward specialization in big city offices. 
We have a regular crew of men who do nothing but lock up. I don’t sup- 
pose they could set up a decent job of type. So in the other lines of work. 
The union wants to turn out all-around printers, but specialization 
extends to the offices themselves. One specializes in railroad tariff 
publications, and the next in mail-order catalogues. You can not expect 
employers to be much interested in turning out men able to do work 
which they never require to have done. Thus it is possible I might be 
more interested in an artistic training for printers if I required it in my 
own men. I can conceive of offices which would require it.”’ 

Clearly the great distinction between this office and the one previously 
visited existed solely in the greater discrimination in the selection of 
apprentices, and in the very commendable desire on the part of the higher 
management to see to it that no boy was allowed to spend his time in the 
office without eventually turning out to be a decent journeyman. Both 
firms are of a similar class, so far as their work is concerned, and their 
apprentices are in both cases dependent upon the foreman for everything. 
A good or bad foreman is the making or ruining of the boys, and the same 
criticism applies here as elsewhere, that the foreman has other interests to 
care for which must be put before those of the boys, and a good foreman 
may be, and often is, an indifferent instructor, with no great liking for 
boys. In fact, I have yet to find a foreman who will confess to a passion 
for boys. Most of them have told me frankly that they regard them as a 
nuisance. A further criticism is that with the best will in the world a 
foreman is not expected to provide instruction in the theory of printing, 
such as is necessary if a boy is to turn out an intelligent printer. That 
necessitates a school training of some kind. Mr. Hamm, like many 
other employers, while not denying the theoretical desirability of training 
on these lines, thought it impracticable. His general point of view 
seemed to be that the boy ought to have finished his schooling before 
entering the office. 

“T think perhaps, on account of it being a trade,”’ he said, ‘‘it would 
be difficult to get a young boy who has had a high-school education to 
take up the work. We try to carry as many apprentices as the union 
rules allow — about seven to our sixty to eighty-five journeymen.”’ 

Seizing upon this as an admission that some further schooling was 
desirable in addition to the grammar school, I asked Mr. Hamm where 
he thought it should come in. His answer led me to think he had not 
fully decided, for-he spoke with hesitation. 
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“I think a good technical school for printers, if properly run, would 
probably be a good way to doit. The proposal of half a day to be spent 
at school is a burden upon the employer, and I question whether it can be 
a success for that reason. There are lots of employers who will be glad 
to furnish time for study, but there are others not willing. As to the 
foremen neglecting the boys, that all depends upon how a shop is run. 
Where there is no supervision, no personal touch, these things happen. 
In our plant I make it a practice to look into the progress of the boys 
quite often. I talk to the foreman. He is interested in the boys. I 
try to make it my business to see how each boy is getting along. I really 
think the employer owes that to the boy. If the head foreman can not 
do it himself, there ought to be some one else whose duty it is to do it.” 
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Specialty-Printing Problems and How 
to Overcome Them 


No. 1—Intricate Numbering 
By CALVIN MARTIN 
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HE modern methods of business have brought about so many 

changes in forms used in the office, store and factory, that the 

printer is often called upon to turn out some very difficult work. 

Probably the many peculiar combinations in numbers, when each 
sheet of stock has an individual value, require the greatest care in laying 
out and constant watching all through the process of manufacture. Here 
is a sample: A large department store in the East recently introduced 
a new system of ‘‘traveler” card. It consisted of a card about 4% by 
7 inches in size, printed on both sides and numbered. On one corner 
was wired a pad of package stickers printed on gummed paper, perfo- 
rated, each pad bearing the same number as the card, and each sticker 
numbered consecutively from 1 to 10. 

Now, in a way, this is a simple job, but here was an order for a year’s 
supply of several thousand a day. The printer handling the job had 
twenty six-wheel numbering-heads he could spare on this job. As he 
went into the matter of laying out the work he ran up against two hard 
problems. His first idea was to set up twenty stickers, cut the paper 
double, lock up with twenty heads and start with every sticker numbered 
“1,” running what was required, then changing the form to “2,” and 
soon. But this meant running the entire order before making deliveries. 
Another factor showed up: The collating on the entire job would cost 
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$135. To add to the worry, his 
customer wanted deliveries in ten 
days. He did not have time to 
order special heads made, and if 
he had, it would have meant an 
outlay of nearly $500. 

I was called in, and we 
worked it out in the following 
manner: I took his twenty heads 
and ordered twenty blanks 
turned down at a local machine 
shop. These blanks were the 
same thickness as the numbering 
wheels, but smaller in diameter 
so that the push-pawls would 
not touch them. I took out the 
Fig. 1. Sketch showing the adaptabitity of ordinary third wheel — the ‘‘hundreds”’ 
numbering machines for numbering series and collective wheel —of each head and substi- 
numbers at one operation and collating as being printed. tuted one of these blank wheels. 


We then ordered from the numbering-machine maker twenty “ unit” 
and twenty ‘‘tens’’ wheels to run backward, and to number from I to 10 
and repeat. These wheels with the blanks, made locally, cost $55, and it 
took us only three days to have them on hand. This combination left 
us a complete head to run continuously. We had two wheels that 
changed at each impression backward from 10 to 1, when the card 
number was automatically changed forward one. There was prac- 
tically a pica between the two combinations, which allowed ample room 
in the form to run a light rule down so that it would strike in its proper 
place in turning. As we had only three wheels for the card numbers we 
locked the ‘“‘thousands”’ in the form. 

With this combination we gave the bindery 40,000 pads as a result of 
the first day’s run, and did away with the work of collating. The printer 
had only an outlay of about one-third of collating and had his numbering- 
heads ready for any other use. All he had to do on different combina- 
tions was to buy ‘‘unit’’ and possibly ‘‘tens’’ wheels. 

Fig. 1 is a sketch showing the push-pawl moving the first series wheel 
past the blank wheel, also the general plan of the numbering-head and 
the results on continuous running. Figs. 2 and 3 are sketches showing 
the stickers referred to, before and after the form was turned. 

A printer, who prides himself on doing what the other chap turns 
down, recently asked the best way to number jobs in two or more colors 
at once. He had already introduced the combinations described above, 
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but wanted to run the consecutive numbers in blue and the book numbers 
in red. His work usually called for a series letter. This is how we over- 
came it: He ran his form in black on a pony cylinder. We rigged up an 
old half-medium press that was seldom used. First, we took off the 
rollers. Then we attached under the bed, with clamps, a pair of brackets 
that held a shaft about a quarter of an inch in diameter. This shaft 
was held in position on the brackets by two small collars. At one end 
the shaft was extended slightly and the end was squared off to fit a key 
wrench. At the top of the press we added another shaft the same as the 
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Fig. 3. 
Fig. 2 shows form as locked up, with figure locked in form to strike with heads. 
Fig. 3 shows form as turned on sheet. Frisket used on plungers. 
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bottom shaft, but having a small ratchet wheel and swing pawl, which 
was operated by a part of the swinging pawl arm coming in contact with 
the platen at the point of impression. 

The numbering-heads and series letters were locked up and registered 
first by ordinary hand-inking with a brayer. The form was then cleaned 
and put on the press again. On the lower shaft were placed several two- 
color typewriter-ribbon wheels. They were so adjusted that the division 
of color on the ribbon came directly over the blank dividing wheel of 
the combination head. We also added a narrow wheel of green ribbon to 
cover the serial letters. These ribbons were drawn over the form and 
attached to similar wheels on the top shaft. The lower shaft had a 
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slight friction clamp to keep the ribbon straight and draw it over form 
as feeding continued. The ratchet on the top shaft was so adjusted that 
each impression moved the ribbon, so that fresh ribbon covered the heads 
at each impression. The results were most beautiful. Several forms, 
three colors (besides original black) at each impression, and continuous 
running, no collating, gave this printer a chance to get his money back 
and turn out a very desirable piece of work. 
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Making Business by Making Printing Effective 


By RAYMOND FENNELL 
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, HAT becomes of printed matter? It is of the first importance 

/ to the printer to break down the barriers that usage has raised 

about him, and which confine him to the conception that he 

is merely the controlling force of a group of artisans making 

printed matter to order. If the printer can find a way to cooperate with 

the customer in getting the literature into the proper hands in the right 

way, and at the proper time, the price of printing will cease to be 

considered, for it will be swamped in the magnitude of the returns that 
printing commands. 

An indication of the truth of this theory is given in the story which 
I have briefed, to save space. It is a true story. The names have been 
changed, but the facts are as stated. 

Jim Jones was manager, superintendent, foreman, solicitor, and 
almost everything else that goes to make up the office end of a printing 
establishment of the same type that one sees in most any town of about 
twenty-five thousand to thirty thousand souls. The printing-office was 
well equipped with modern machinery, type and materials to manu- 
facture printed matter. It was also blessed with an eight-page weekly 
newspaper which kept the mechanical force busy over half of the time. 
Through the acquaintanceship gained by reaching the majority of the 
people in the town, considerable job-printing came in for which no solici- 
tation was necessary; for this reason it did not require much effort to 
get enough work to keep the plant busy the balance of the time. 

But one day the owner said, ‘‘ Jim, I think we will sell the newspaper. 
I have a fair offer, and, as there is now a daily paper started, I do not 
think the Weekly Rag will get enough advertising to warrant keeping it 
going. While we were alone in the field we seemed to get enough patron- 
age to worry along, but now they seem to favor the daily.”” And ina 
short time the Weekly Rag was absorbed by the daily. 
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Jim did not like to see the weekly go, as it meant that if he could not 
get enough job-printing to keep the plant busy he might be out of a job. 
Jim was a great believer in direct advertising, and had attempted to con- 
vince and prove to a number of merchants in the town what it could 
accomplish for them. By continually keeping at them Jim had worked 
up a fairly good business; grocers were having handbills printed weekly, 
the department store was getting out a sale bill every week, the moving- 
picture houses were having folders and cards printed showing their week’s 
programs, and many others were getting out direct-advertising literature 
and specialties from time to time. In all it kept the plant fairly busy; 
enough so that none of the old help used on the weekly were laid off. 
But Jim noticed that now and then one or another of his clients would miss 
having his announcements or folders printed, and, after it began to look 
as though he was going to lose a lot of this work, he set out to find the 
reason for these misses. The first one he saw was the grocer, who was 
having six thousand 9 by 12 circulars printed weekly, but had missed 
several times. The grocer informed him that he was having a hard time 
getting boys to distribute the circulars, and had found every now and then 
some of the boys would throw away as many as half of the circulars they 
had to deliver; and he was too busy to go out and watch them. Another 
informed him that too many of his announcements never reached the ones 
they were intended for, and he imagined these people felt as he did, that 
upon entering his hallway he would find the entrance littered with circu- 
lars and handbills, the mail-box stuffed with the same, and he would 
gather the whole mess and dump it into the waste-basket. After calling 
on several who had neglected having their circulars printed regularly, Jim 
found this was the main reason for stopping. 

Then it was that Jim got an idea, as printers sometimes do. Why let 
this work slip away? Why not give to his customers the service they so 
plainly pointed out was lacking—the distribution of direct-advertising 
matter for which he had created a demand? After looking around for 
some time he found that the department store had an old mailing-machine 
stored away in a room in the basement. The owners had used it to mail 
their weekly sales sheet, but found that owing to so many people moving 
and new people coming into town they could not spare the time or help to 
keep the list up to date. As Jim was well acquainted with one of the 
proprietors, he had no trouble in borrowing the machine on the promise 
that if it worked satisfactorily he would consider buying it. He then took 
the local telephone directory and made a list of every household telephone 
user, not forgetting the business houses. From the city directory he got 
the names of those not having telephones. After counting up he found he 
had a list of over five thousand five hundred homes, which meant a 
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possible fifteen thousand readers. He then called upon each merchant 
in town and offered a complete direct-advertising service, writing the 
copy, printing the circular, folder, or whatever might be desired, and 
delivering to the householder by Uncle Sam’s mail carriers. 

A 6 by 9 manila envelope was used with an advertisement on front 
and back, and enclosed in this envelope were circulars and messages 
from almost every merchant who had something to offer the people. 
The merchants were quick to appreciate the value of this service, knowing 
they could rely on Uncle Sam in delivering their messages, and as the cost 
of postage was divided according to the number of enclosures, they were 
reaching the public through the mails at only a small percentage of what 
it would cost them to mail separately. The people were better satisfied, 
as their hallways and mail-boxes were not always filled with a miscel- 
laneous assortment of circulars; requests were continually made by those 
not receiving the weekly envelope to have it sent to their homes, and the 
plant was kept busy with these advertising specialties. 

After the envelope had been running for a short time Jim had calls 
from several people in town, and from out of town, asking for the use of 
his mailing-list. Knowing that to let the list be used individually would 
kill any chance of getting business from that individual, Jim set a price 
high enough to make it worth while renting the use of the list. Ina short 
time he had rented out the use of the list enough times to pay for the 
machine and the making of the stencils used in addressing the envelopes. 

One day a man whom Jim knew called and made arrangements to use 
the mailing-list for a political campaign. He was running on an inde- 
pendent ticket for mayor of the town, was not backed by the political 
ring, was opposed by the only newspaper in town, which was devoting 
about a page a day against his campaign. Arrangements were made to 
print a card, 6 by 9 inches, both sides, which was mailed to every home 
each day for ten days before election. In this way he was able to present 
his platform to the people. The politicians in town considered the possi- 
bility of his getting in office a huge joke, inasmuch as he had no support 
from them or in the newspaper column; but when election was over this 
man was put in office with an overwhelming majority — in fact, received 
more votes than any man ever running for that office in this town. This, 
of course, kept the printing-office running day and night for ten days. 
Jim naturally felt pleased when the new mayor called on him and 
expressed his belief that the facilities that he had for reaching the people 
were in his estimation the reason he was elected. 

Any printer, in any locality, can keep his plant busy manufacturing 
direct-advertising specialties as Jim did —if he has a mailing-machine 
and can build up reliable lists of buyers. 
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This is a specimen of high-speed printing—2,o00 impressions an hour. It was fed by the Miller Platen 
Press Feeder on a 10x15 C. & P. press by the Cahill-Igoe Company, Printers of Quality, 117 
West Harrison Street, Chicago. Design and lettering by J. L. Frazier, instructor 
- Inland Printer Technical School and I. T. U. Course of Printing. 
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This is a specimen of high-speed printing—2,o00 impressions an hour. It was fed by the Miller Platen 
Press Feeder on a 10x15 C. & P. press by the Cahill-Igoe Company, Printers of Quality, 117 
West Harrison Street, Chicago. Design and lettering by J. L. Frazier, instructor 
Inland Printer Technical School and I. T. U. Course of Printing. 
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Preparedness. Industrial preparedness is construc- 
tive and enduring where military preparedness 
al-ne is provocative because menacing. Industrial 
preparedness comprehends military preparedness 
in nodern times. Well-trained men in the indus- 
tries, adequately paid, and brought up to a high 
st.ndard of efficiency, can produce wealth. They 
cati also produce war material if war impends. 
Overstocking in war materials is a waste and a 
delusion if the means of developing men and meth- 
od. for the rapid conversion of materials to war 
necds is neglected. 


Organization. Frank A. Vanderlip is credited with 
saying that a certain captain of industry asserted 
that if it came up to him to choose between the 
capital represented in his business and the organ- 
ization he had built up, he would take the organ- 
ization. The ec. ¢c. i. had undoubtedly a real 
organization. What is a real organization? Dr. 
Russell Robb says: ‘“ An organization is much 
looked upon as a machine, as a cold-blooded prod- 
uct of synthesis, as an artificial sort of being that 
recognizes such realities as order, system, disci- 
pline, skill and ability, but has no place anywhere 
for the spirit of anything. But if we are to look 
upon organization as something more than sys- 
tem, if it is to be a sort of organism, we must rec- 
ognize another factor, and that is esprit de corps. 
It induces enthusiastic and unselfish working 
together, with regard more to the whole result 
than immediately to one’s own personal part in 
the achievement. It leads one to do his part well 
for the advancement of the whole.” This is the 
sort of organization the c. c. i. esteemed more than 
his capital. 


Announcements of new contrivances to 
achieve more or less specific results are invari- 
ably accompanied by notifications that these con- 
trivances are patented or that patent has been 
applied for. We are at all times ready to make 
announcements of the work of inventive genius, 
but at no time is it the function of a trade paper 
to pass upon the validity of patents. That func- 
tion is the peculiar property of the courts. A 
monopoly is the price the community pays to 
5-4 


Patents. 


encourage and reward the inventor and those who 
support him in bringing his contribution to society 
to a successful issue. Improvements by later in- 
ventors on the means employed may be infringe- 
ments or they may not, according to the rulings of 
the courts on the particular issue or by precedent. 
Broad basic patents are the foundations on which 
vested interests are very largely constructed. The 
people of America have established the laws that 
protect these interests, and the people of America 
must arrange to modify them if the results are 
inequitable. In the meantime it is obvious that 
many buy lawsuits where they sought merely a 
promising investment. 


‘““Theodore Low De Vinne, Printer.”’ 


Such is the title of a book, 8vo, viii, 111 pages, 
with two portraits, privately printed by The De 
Vinne Press, as a memorial of its great founder, 
who joined the company of immortals on the six- 
teenth of February, 1914. It contains a condensa- 
tion of a biographical sketch first printed in the 
American Bulletin of April, 1914; a report of 
the memorial meeting of The Typothetze of New 
York, in March, 1914; resolutions of learned and 
typographical societies, selections from tributes 
of the Press, and of friends and business asso- 
ciates; and a bibliography of the writings of De 
Vinne; the whole well calculated, in the words 
of the preface by James W. Bothwell, the editor, 
“to show without needless repetition the breadth 
of Mr. De Vinne’s interests and influence, and the 
affectionate admiration and emulation which it 
was his rare gift to inspire in those with whom 
he came in contact,” and in those, we may add, 
who were in touch with him through his many 
writings. 

There is very little of the merely perfunctory 
in this volume, for here was a man whose life 
was progressive and full of incident and achieve- 
ments and warm friendships. We hope there are 
very few printers who lack a general knowledge 
of De Vinne’s successful career as a master printer, 
who honored the profession in which he was the 
leader for half a century, and in that hope we 
turn to another aspect of his activities: his self- 
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acquired erudition, his glory in the art pre- 
servative of arts, his labors to stimulate this 
appreciation in others, and the great pleasure 
which radiated his work, and set him on an emi- 
nence rarely reached by successful business men. 
He was a master of arts in the real sense long 
before Columbia University ratified the distinc- 
tion in the words: “ As you are thus the master 
of the art preservative of all other arts, and 
because you have shown yourself a scholar in 
everything relating to it, I admit you to the degree 
of Master of Arts in this University.” How proud 
that moment, when looking back, he saw himself 
at the age of fourteen entering a country printing- 
house, arriving in New York a stranger six years 
later, working around town, until the capital of 
his knowledge and ardor alone won him a part- 
nership with growing responsibilities and duties. 
The De Vinne Press was not made the most suc- 
cessful printing business in America without 
intense application to work, for De Vinne had no 
active partner, and it required twenty-five years 
to acquire full ownership of the business; but 
nevertheless De Vinne was foremost in the work 
of printers’ societies, foremost as an educator of 
the craft in what is to-day called “ cost-finding ” 
— not merely a member or officer, but as a con- 
structive worker, the deus ex machind. There are 
very many printers with so little regard for the 
broad interests of printing that they “can not 


find time” to attend meetings to sustain the will- 
ing workers; but here was a man strenuous and 
greatly successful in business, active in move- 
ments for the general welfare of his craft, who 
found time to “ write more on the subject of print- 


ing than any other man who ever lived.” Robert 
Underwood Johnson, former editor of The Cen- 
tury, in his scholarly tribute, says of De Vinne’s 
literary work, much of which was printed in The 
Century: “I have been struck by its bulk, its 
sound sense, and its directness and clarity of 
expression. Outside of the profession of writing, 
there are not many men who have to their credit 
some ninety items, books, pamphlets and articles, 
relative to their work, all of unimpeachable schol- 
arship and many of them of large significance. 
I think it is not saying too much to place him, 
not merely as the first master printer of his time, 
but as the first authority on his craft. He was 
fairly steeped in its history. His industry 
and determination are shown by the fact that, with 
only a common-school education, this busy man, 
who had mastered every detail of his business, 
taught himself French, German and Italian, that, 
as I believe, he might the more securely master 
the literature of the printing art.” Again Mr. 
Johnson: ‘“ Of the enthusiastic and high-minded 
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circle who built up St. Nicholas and The Century, 
Mr. De Vinne was always recognized as an impor- 
tant member; indeed, as a comrade. In the lat- 
ter years of his life there was always a tenderness 
of regard in the way we spoke of ‘ Old De Vinne,’ 
and there was not one of us all who did not fee] 
the tonic of his intercourse. ‘Good work, good 
work,’ was the subconscious tone of every inter- 
view we had with him.” How beautiful and how 
successful! 

The editor of St. Nicholas, William Fay:| 
Clarke, comrade of De Vinne, visited the Plantin 
Museum in Antwerp with him. “ For ourselve-, 
it was an unforgetable pleasure to be guided 
through this famous house of a master printer 
of three hundred years ago by the master print: r 
of our own day. And besides the satisfaction «f 
inspecting the building itself —a rare treasui: 
of antiquity — there were revealed to us anew :: 
those few hours the depth and intensity of My. 
De Vinne’s devotion to his art. And he» 
again Mr. De Vinne could not disguise his pric 
in the fact that a master printer of the sixteen‘! 
century was also a well-to-do burgher, whose res: 
dence, alike in its beautiful and picturesque archi 
tecture, its quaint and sleepy courtyard, and iis 
artistic apartments and furnishings, must have 
rivaled that of many a prince and potentate of 
his time. More than one royalty itself had paid 
homage to this master printer. It is duly recorded 
that Napoleon the Great visited the printing-house 

and himself turned the press that Chris- 
topher Plantin worked, but I could not help feeling 
that the shade of Plantin must have felt a far 
keener joy in this appreciative visit of his fellow- 
craftsman than in any patronizing compliment 
from emperor or king.” De Vinne had royal good 
times in a world unknown to his associates of the 
printers’ societies —the world of typographical 
literature and art, which made him a better and 
more prosperous printer and paid, besides, divi- 
dends of exaltation, quickening the spirit and mak- 
ing life beautiful. 

Not the least valuable section of this memorial 
volume is a bibliography of De Vinne’s writings, 
first compiled in 1910, by Alexander W. Collins, 
foreman of the Hall Printing Company, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, first printed as a broadside, 
and framed and presented to Mr. De Vinne as a 
Christmas gift in the same year. Mr. Collins’ 
bibliography, with a few additions, was reprinted 
in the Year Book of the Grolier Club of New York 
in 1914. Mr. Collins and De Vinne formed an 
early friendship through their mutual love of the 
literature of typography, in which Mr. Collins is 
an adept, and his compilation, involving a great 
deal of painstaking research, was a labor of love 














very much appreciated by the master of that lit- 
erature. It appears that De Vinne wrote thirteen 
books, was a principal contributor to fourteen 
others, and wrote sixty-four important articles for 
magazines and other periodicals. His first pub- 
lished writing was in 1859 and his last in 1911; 
he found time during half a century of a very 
busy life to keep the torch of enlightenment burn- 
ing brightly. ‘“‘ Thus he enjoyed every laborious 
da, and through each day he advanced toward 
his ever-ascending ideal.” ‘“ What shall it profit 
aman if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?’ asks the Scriptures; but here was a man 
who gained the whole world and saved his own 
soul. To make one’s life profitable to soul and 
to pocket requires the cultivation of intellectual 
ideas. We commend this fact to all owners of 
printing establishments. 

We conclude with a moral from the book: 
“There are hundreds of young men in the printing 
craft to-day who have the ability, if they have the 
spirit, industry, principles and enthusiasm, to fol- 
low in the footsteps of this master among printers, 
and who by making him their model, may trans- 
form sordid business into ideal service and pleas- 
ure, and make their lives successful in the spiritual 
and mental and commercial phases, as did, in the 
superlative degree, Theodore Low De Vinne.” 





The Point in Business. 

This is the time of the year when the printing 
trade especially is occupied very much with Ben 
Franklin celebrations. The great printer, states- 
man and philosopher was born January 17, 1706, 
and died on April 17, 1790, so that the anniver- 
saries of his birth and death both fall in the early 
part of the year. We have reached a point in our 
industrial development when the wastefulness 
which unquestionably characterized early Ameri- 
can methods is giving way to a wiser economy, 
hence the adoption of cost accounting, the preach- 
ing of efficiency, and so forth. As our thoughts 
travel back to him whom we regard as the patron 
saint of printing, we are bound to ask ourselves 
whether, even in the very different conditions 
under which he pursued the art, there are not some 
lessons to be learned which may profit us. Evena 
casual glance at Franklin’s life must make it clear 
to us that though in his early years especially he 
was compelled to economize, and thus, to some 
extent at least, anticipate our present tendency to 
curtail wastefulness, he was utterly lacking in all 
the characteristics of miserliness. Indeed, econ- 
omy, as he practiced it, was the real economy of the 
ancient Greeks who coined the word and used it 
simply in the sense of “ wise management.” Wise 
management, of course, includes the elimination 
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of wastefulness, but it is absolutely opposed to the 
policy of seeing what is the lowest possible mini- 
mum upon which each detail of a business can be 
carried on. The real problem which we have to 
face may be described, in the language of econom- 
ics, as “the point at which increasing returns 
cease.” 

In almost every operation which a human being 
performs, the laws of increasing and diminishing 
returns can be seen at work. Up toa certain point 
the more we put into a thing the more we get out 
of it, but after a while our increased output of 
capital and of effort produces a less proportionate 
return, and all our cost accounting, our straining 
after efficiency, and what not, may be summed up 
as so many attempts to discover the point at which 
our increased expenditure is no longer worth while. 
The discovery of this point is true economy, and 
anything else masquerading under that name is 
a delusion anda snare. No efficiency expert would 
deny, for instance, that the employer who seeks 
to cut down wages to the lowest possible figure, 
and to lengthen hours of work, and whose work- 
rooms are stuffy and unhealthful, is a very bad 
economist. Another bad economist is the old- 
fashioned business man who either keeps no 
accounts at all or who keeps them in such a way 
that he can not tell just what is the cost of any 
particular process. We have left behind the con- 
dition of things in which even a very humble busi- 
ness man can afford to be content to know just 
where he stands only once a year. Present-day 
conditions demand that he shall know the exact 
condition of his business every day. 

Another kind of bad economy is the refusal to 
advertise. Here more than anywhere we must 
diligently seek the point where increasing returns 
no longer pay for the increasing expenditure. This 
list of bad economies could be extended, though 
these are three of the commonest and most disas- 
trous forms of the evil. But however long we 
made the list we could only end it with one com- 
ment: whatever we are engaged in, and whether 
we are considering expenditure of money, of effort, 
of thought, of material, or of anything else, there 
is a point at which increased expenditure will not 
produce as good a result as it would if expended 
in some other channel. True economy lies in the 
discovery of that point, and in the rigid cutting 
off of expenditure at the right moment. To cut 
it off before that point has been reached is waste 
of opportunity; to continue beyond that point is 
waste of whatever we are expending. The great 
enemy is waste, and the weapon with which it can 
be successfully killed must have a point — the 
point at which increasing returns are no longer 
worth while. 
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INDUSTRIES ILLUSTRATED —TANNING LEATHER. 
No. 7.— From the drawing by Carl Scheffler, Palette & Chisel Club, Chicago. 
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Whie our columns are always open for the discussion of any relevant subject, we do not necessarily indorse the opinions of contributors. 


Ancnymous letters will not be noticed; 


therefore correspondents will please give their names — not 
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guarantee of good faith. All letters of more than one thousand words will be subject to revision. 


A ‘‘BOOST-KNOCK.” 
To ‘he Editor: New York, N. Y., January 4, 1916. 

No doubt you’ve heard that every knock is a boost, so 
I’n: going to hand you a boost-knock. 

When the January “ Inland ” arrived, I glanced at the 
cover and exclaimed, “ Oh! That’s what I like. A trade- 
paper cover showing a trade subject.” No gingerbread 
ge\.gaws which you are told on the inside is high art, and, 
to prove it, has the imprint of some artist or studio in the 
bottom right-hand corner. 

But hold a second! I’ve been sticking type for the past 
twenty-five years, and I’ll be hanged if I ever saw it stuck 
in this manner. 

In the first place, the comp. is holding a box in his hand, 
not a stick, and if it were a stick, he’s holding it at such 
an angle that it would spill the type on the floor. And his 
“educated ” thumb is at the wrong end of the line. He’s 
setting out of an empty ornament case, and picking up a 
9 instead of a 6 (but the proofreader will find that). And 
the calendar he’s correcting is facing the wrong way and 
is resting in a box, not a galley, on a frame such as no 
printer ever saw. 

Allowing for proportions, the line he picked out to cor- 
rect is in 48-point, but the 1916 he’s setting to insert is 
60-point at least (but the stoneman will attend to that). 

One would imagine that an artist drawing a subject 
to be presented to men of ordinary intelligence, depicting 
a scene in their every-day life, would at least endeavor to 
have the essentials correct. Why not let him watch a comp. 
work at a real job under actual conditions, and then, if he 
couldn’t memorize details, furnish him with a photograph 
of the scene, and on his submitting the sketch, have some 
one who understands the lay of things in a composing-room 
pass upon the correctness of it. 

How often do we see drawings which call for the ridi- 
cule, because of the ignorance of the artist, who, had he 
taken pains to merely observe small details which he over- 
looked, but which strike the initiated at first glance and 
provoke laughter, such as showing soldiers with swords on 
their right sides, instead of the left; ships with smoke 
blowing one way while their flags blow another; sailboats 
leaning at different angles in the same wind; workingmen 
using tools which they never handle, in positions they never 
work in; machines full of rags, flying wheels and shining 
rods, running at a 50,000-an-hour clip, while the fair oper- 
ator, dressed in Sunday clothes, with her hair marcelled, 
smiles on the dapper foreman as with slender, bejeweled 
hand she feeds the machine, wholly oblivious of the fact 
that the least slip would mean the loss of her hand. 

But what’s the use. We all know that artists, like 
proofreaders, are so full of soul and temperament that one 
can never hope to drive common sense into their skulls. 


But, still, THE INLAND PRINTER is a technical paper, 
and prints for printers, so I see no excuse for its not print- 
ing its pretty print-shop pictures properly. 

JAMES SHANKS. 


EDUCATING THE CUSTOMER. 


To the Editor: PITTSBURGH, PA., Dec. 20, 1915. 

You sometimes reproduce horrible examples of printing, 
and I thought the one enclosed might interest you. 

Consider that this affair was held in Pittsburgh’s rich- 
est and most exclusive theater and was a full-dress affair, 
and you can see the incongruity of it more plainly. 

I also enclose a carbon copy of a letter of protest which 
was signed by myself and another printer-musician. It 
may be considered impertinent, but if we had appeared at 
this concert in shabby clothes, we would never have been 
allowed to enter the theater. 

I think if printers, instead of standing around and 
cussing such work, would point out to the buyers thereof 
the poor policy of such economy, it would help matters 
more. 

You are at liberty to reproduce the program and letter 
if you wish. EDWIN H. STUART. 

THE LETTER. 
Mr. Richard Knotts: PITTSBURGH, PA., Aug. 7, 1915. 

DEAR SiR,— The undersigned lovers of music enjoyed your recital of 
June 28 very much, and intended writing you sooner, but were delayed 
because of vacations and other matters. 

However, if you will not consider it presumptuous on our part, we 
wish to suggest that an artist of your standing in the music world should 
honor his annual concerts by a better grade of printing. The tickets 
issued for the affair were wretchedly designed and poorly printed. They 
look like the product of a cellar shop in Wylie avenue, and give the 
impression that the printer who was guilty of producing them learned 
his trade in a correspondence school. 

The program was even worse. It was an abortive piece of jobwork 
that would have been a disgrace to the job department of the Bingville 
Bugle. You would not think of having your pupils appear in overalls 
or calico dresses, but the program produced the same effect on the con- 
cert as would the serving of an elegant meal on a dirty tablecloth pro- 
duce on the stomach of an epicure. 

Hoping you will not be offended at this comment, and assuring you 
that it is more than justified by the facts in the case, and wishing you 
still further success in your profession, we remain, 

Yours for good music and harmoniously good yvtating. 


EDITORIAL NOTE.— The program referred to in the above 
letter is not shown here, as it would be difficult to secure 
a satisfactory reproduction. A counterpart of this pro- 
gram, however, may be found in many of those being used 
for similar occasions. The letter is printed here for the 
suggestion it contains. Printers would do much toward 
increasing their influence and advancing their material wel- 
fare by advising their customers and educating them to see 
the advantages, as well as the necessity, of making their 
printed matter consistent with the occasion for which it is 
to be used. 
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Compiled for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


INCIDENTS IN FOREIGN GRAPHIC CIRCLES. 


BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 

THE old journals of the House of Commons date back 
368 years. They were first ordered printed in 1742. 

THE National Union of Paper Workers has bought 
Shepley House, at Carshalton, Surrey, for a convalescent 
home. 

A LANCASHIRE paper-mill was for some time crippled 
through the loss of three boatloads of pulp, which were 
torpedoed by the enemy. 

IN London about 10,500 workers were affected by recent 
increases in wages to compositors and composing-machine 
operators, pressmen and letterpress bookbinders and fin- 
ishers. 

A JOURNALIST was recently summoned to the Clerken- 
well County Court on a judgment for debt, but upon hear- 
ing his excuse that “ no profession has been more badly hit 
by the war than ours,” the Court refrained from making 
any order for duress. 

ACCORDING to certified reports of circulation, the Lon- 
don Daily Mail had over 158,000 fewer subscribers in Sep- 
tember than in May last, and the London Daily News had 
350,000 more than when the war started. This shows the 
ups and downs of newspaperdom. 

AFTER a lengthy agitation in Edinburgh and Glasgow 
for better wages, the compositors and pressmen have 
accepted the employers’ offer of an increase of 2 shillings 
(48% cents) per week. Several modifications of working 
conditions remain to be decided upon. 

THE London Globe, which for many years has been a 
non-union office, despite repeated efforts to have it other- 
wise, has recently changed its attitude, and because of this 
the London Society of Compositors make the proud boast 
that every London daily is now set by union compositors. 


THE War Office has forbidden the mailing of pictorial 
post-cards to persons in neutral countries, which measure 
is, of course, not greeted with joy by the manufacturers 
and dealers in these cards, but they must, as Sir Raphael 
Tuck, head of a noted chromo-house, says, grin and bear it. 


THE Linotype and Machinery Company, Ltd., is said to 
have orders for the supplying of a number of linotype 
machines for the Belgian Government, which proposes to 
use them for training wounded soldiers in the art of com- 
posing. Of this company’s force, 257 have volunteered for 
war service, and some have gained honors at the front. 


PRIVATE individuals are now prohibited from sending 
newspapers by post to addresses in neutral countries. This 
order has been made to prevent the use of newspapers as a 
code to convey information to the enemy. It is permitted, 
however, for English publishers or their agents to send 
their newspapers through the mails direct from their offices. 


THE War Office has placed a ban on the sale of post- 
cards and photographs which depict docks, harbors, ship- 
yards, defenses, ammunition works, prominent buildings, 
monuments, or other features in or near populous districts 
which may afford landmarks for enemy air-craft. It may 
be added that the German military authorities have also 
issued a similar ban. 

THE Board of Trade has obtained from the War Office 
an approval for the exemption from service of certain 
graphic-trade workers, including rotary-press minders, 
brake hands, oilers, takers-off or lifters, linotype and 
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monotype operators, stone hands and make-ups, stereotyp- 
ers and their assistants, processworkers at making half- 
tone newspaper cuts, newspaper telegraphers on private 
wires, and assistants in the publishing office. 

For omitting his imprint from a job of 100,000 lottery 
tickets, a printer in Rosebery avenue, London, E. C., was 
liable to a fine of £500,000, but the magistrate of the Clerk- 
enwell Police Court reduced this to 1 farthing per ticket, 
or £104 3s. 4d. ($507). Claud Dunn, the printer, and Sam- 
uel Hurd, a compositor, were each fined £25, or three 
months’ imprisonment, for publishing a lottery proposal. 

THROUGH agreement between the Master Printers’ and 
Allied Trades Association and the Association of Correc- 
tors of the Press, the members of the proofreaders’ union 
now receive £2 4s. ($10.70) for forty-eight hours or £2 &s, 
($11.20) for fifty-two hours, with increases in the over- 
time rates. For casual engagements Is. 1d. (26 cents) per 
hour will be paid. Compositors put on temporarily to reai- 
ing proof shall receive 1s. 1d. per hour for day work. 

THE next Printers’ Exposition at the Agricultural Hal, 
London, is fixed for May, 1918. One large firm has alreavy 
declined to exhibit because it could not be assured thit 
there would be no exhibitors from Austria and Hungary. 
The assurance could not be given now, because the council 
that manages the exhibition will not be elected until some 
time the coming year. It strikes one that this is worrying 
some time ahead. The people of the warring countries may 
be very glad, in fact anxious, to trade again with one 
another by the time 1918 comes along. 


GERMANY. 

Up to the middle of November last one thousand mem- 
bers of the German Typographical Union have received 
iron crosses of honor, in recognition of heroism while serv- 
ing in the army. 

Dr. JOHANNES TROJAN, a noted writer and for many 
years editor of Germany’s renowned humorous periodical, 
Der Kladderadatsch, died on November 21 last, at Warne- 
miinde, in his seventy-ninth year. 

FRANZ SCHMITT, a compositor at Bamberg, was recently 
given public recognition, together with a money present 
from the district government, for having heroically saved 
the life of a child from drowning. 

THE lately demised Dr. Josef Neven DuMont, who was 
a member of the firm publishing the Cologne Zeitung, has 
left a fund of 50,000 marks for the benefit of the widows 
and orphans of employees of the paper. 

THE export of cardboard, strawboard, wrapping-paper, 
old paper (spoiled paper, cutter-clippings, etc.), papier- 
maché, as well as goods made of paper and papier-maché, 
is now forbidden by the German Government. 

THE Maschinenfabrik Augsburg-Niirnberg, a company 
manufacturing printing-presses and other printers’ machin- 
ery, despite diminished business caused by the war, declared 
an eight per cent dividend from the profits of the past 
fiscal year. 

THE German soldiers at the front have coined a new 
word, Lausoleum, meaning thereby the sanitary device 
through which they are relieved of the plague of insects, 
especially of lice, to which they are particularly subject 
along the Russian battle-line. 

THE German national printing-office now employs nearly 
three thousand people. The war has brought about con- 
siderable additional work, such as the new bonds, interest 
coupons, and official documents of all sorts. According to 
the latest official report, in one year the office furnished 
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254,000,000 bank notes, bills and other papers of value; 
5,400,000,000 postage-stamps, and 2,900,000 revenue and 
other stamps. The income in the last peace-year was 
14,000,000 marks ($3,332,000) and the expenditure 10,000,- 
000 marks ($2,380,000). Paper to the value of 3,500,000 
marks ($833,000) was used during the year. 

THE German printers’ union reports that in the first 
twelve months of the war 36,900 (or 51.1 per cent) of its 
members were called into the army. Of these, 19,094 were 
married. The organ of the union, Der Korrespondent, 
gives the latest number of members fallen in battle as 
2,293. So far, 787 members have received the iron cross 
o/ honor. 


GERMAN printing-trade papers have taken notice of a 
report that a certain printing-press manufacturing com- 
pony in the United States is now turning out ammunition 
fcr the entente allies, and in view of the fact that this 
company has heretofore solicited and done business in Ger- 
many, they call upon the printers not to forget to boycott 
this concern should it again approach Germany after the 
war is over. But perhaps the Germans will forget their 
hatred against foreign products as quickly as will the 
English and French, who are as vehement, if not more so, 
than the Teutons in their resolutions not to do any more 
trading with the enemy. 

BECAUSE of the present large use of copper in the mak- 
ing of ammunition, the metal has become a scarcity for 
electrotypers. However, keeping up the reputation of Ger- 
mans for their ability to help themselves, some are now 
using iron instead of copper. The resultant shells are more 
brittle than copper shells, but are more durable, which the 
Berlin Illustrierte Zeitung has determined in the printing 
of an edition of one and a half million impressions. Of 
course, the use of iron or steel for electros is not a new idea, 
yet iron has heretofore not been used exclusively for shells, 
but rather as a covering for the copper. Some improved 
methods for producing iron electrotypes are being intro- 
duced by German inventors, and what is now done under 
pressure of necessity may in future become an economical 


practice. 
SWITZERLAND. 


Up to the middle of November last the prices of paper 
have advanced twenty-five per cent upon pro-war prices 
in Switzerland, and at that the paper-mills are not willing 
to quote long-term prices, as a continuation of the war 
would make for still further increases in price. 

THE Attisholz Cellulose Factory at Solothurn has been 
obliged to close, because of the impossibility of obtaining 
sufficient paper-wood at reasonable prices. This causes 
the shutting down of a number of Swiss paper-mills, affect- 
ing sixteen hundred workpeople in the canton of Solothurn 


alone. 
FRANCE. 


THE French Association of Book Publishers and Dealers 
has advanced the prices of books an average of ten per cent. 
Against this the Temps makes a vigorous protest, saying, 
among other things, that the book purveyors will hurt them- 
selves in the long run, as people nowadays are obliged to 
be very economical, and when it comes to saving on food 
or saving on reading, they will prefer the latter; “ if print- 
paper is really increased so highly in price, why persist in 
putting so many tragic war romances on the market? ” 


HUNGARY. 


THE Budapest Union of Master Printers and Affiliated 
Tradesmen has issued a circular to customers notifying 
them of a thirty per cent increase in the price of printing. 
The circular gives as a reason the increases in the prices 
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of materials, such as fifty per cent in the price of inks, 
seventy per cent in that of paper, and two hundred per 
cent in that of oils. 

ARGENTINE. 

THE Instituto Argentino de Artes Graficas is taking 
the votes of its members upon the question of the proper 
lay of the cap. and lower cases, in order to have uniformity 
in the disposition of the various characters employed in 
printing the language of the country. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


Recently THE INLAND PRINTER received a mark of rec- 
ognition from H. H. The Maharajah of Mysore, one of the 
most progressive princes in India. His State, and that of 
Baroda, has been pointed out for some time as being more 
progressive in many respects than the territories directly 
under British rule, and one evidence of this is its system 
of compulsory free education. In the case of Mysore, we 
have seen that considerable interest is also being taken in 
technical instruction, including printing, and we believe 
Baroda is not behind in this respect. It is gratifying to be 
able to add another to the list of native Indian rulers who 
have been sufficiently alive to the spirit of the times to 
adopt compulsory education. This is the Maharajah Holkar 
of Indore. One wonders how long British India will lag 
behind. 











A HUMAN QUESTION-MARK. 
Photograph by F. J. Trezise, Chicago. 





“EVERYTHING O. K.” 


Your letter came. Glad you bought a team of horses. 
Hilda is sick. She has diphtheria, and she will die, I think, 
Clara died this eve. She had it, too. We are quarantined. 
Five of Fisher’s family have got it. My wife is sick. She 
hain’t got it. If this thing gets worse we may have to get a 
doctor. Them trees are budding good. Everything O. K. 
— Chicago Tribune. 
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DAUGHTER OF J. P. MORGAN LEARNS THE ART 
OF BOOKBINDING. 
BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 

‘it acd E have always been inclined to join issue 
=| with those who maintained that easy cir- 
=4 cumstances were inimical to art. In sup- 
=3 port of our view, we can in future point 
=) to Miss Frances Morgan, daughter of J. P. 

| Morgan and granddaughter of the famous 
~ “morganizer,” who has taken up the task 
4 of learning art bookbinding. This eighteen- 
year-old society girl is serving an apprenticeship to Miss 
Marguerite Duprez Lahey, the bookbinder whose exquisite 
work has made it the fashion of New York millionairedom 
to have its volumes bound in fifteenth century bindings and 
by fifteenth century methods. The workroom is in a loft 
in East Twenty-second street, and it consists of a glass 
enclosure, 20 by 100 feet. Here are five medieval machines, 
such as an ordinary practical trade bookbinder would rele- 
gate to a museum, if not to the scrap heap. 

But, of course, the whole object in view in this work- 
shop is so different from that of the ordinary trade work- 
shop. In the latter case everything is sacrificed to getting 
out goods which will sell in sufficient quantities and at such 
rates as will produce the best possible results in the firm’s 


4 


re 





Miss Marguerite Duprez Lahey, Who is Teaching Miss Frances 
Morgan the Art of Bookbinding. 


Photo by International Film Service. 


banking account. Of course people who need not think 
about banking accounts—that matter having been attended 
to for them by their ancestors — naturally find no interest 
in learning how to go on making their banking accounts 
still larger. For ourselves we should think less of them if 
they did. They can afford to do what all worth-while 
people would do if they had the chance — go back to the 
days when there were no banking accounts to consider, and 


when a greater element of love entered into craftsmanship 


In this present age, which we would fain believe is , 


transition age, most people can not afford to cultivate 
anything except that fatal efficiency which we ourselves 
preach and strive to practice, and we welcome any sign: 


that the growing leisure class of America is escaping from 


the dollar madness which necessarily afflicts the rest of us 








The Work of Tooling Demands Great Delicacy of Touch. 


Photo by International Film Service. 


As printers we are book men, and we are the more grati- 
fied at the signs that among the first products of the new 
American art will be numbered beautiful books. Our 
immediate concern in this article is with beautifully bound 
books, but it would seem inevitable that taste in printing 
and in binding should wait upon each other. 

We may yet come to regard it as a great day in the 
history of book-making when the late J. Pierpont Morgan 
commissioned Miss Lahey to rebind the choicest volumes 
of his library, but it will be even more significant if the 
actual practice of the craft, and not the mere financial 
patronage of it, becomes fashionable. 





SATISFACTORY SUBSTITUTE. 


_Two Scotsmen were staying at the commercial hotel in 
a Welsh town, when they discovered that the wash-stand in 
their room was innocent of soap. They rang the bell and 
the attendant arrived to ask what they wanted. 

“Sen up sape, lad; a wee bit sape, quick! ” said one. 
The attendant gazed at the two men of strange tongue and 
muttered to himself. 

“They’re not French, nor Dutch, nor Russian. What 
can they want? ” 

One of the Scots grew impatient. 

“Mon,” he thundered, “can ye no understand plain 
Scitch? ” 

The attendant promptly withdrew and returned with a 
bottle of Highland dew and two glasses. 
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Swelled-Gelatin, Wash-Out and Photoceramics. 


‘'. H. Q., Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio, writes: “Do you 
pub!ish books covering the technique of the bichromated 
swe led-gelatin photoengraving process, the wash-out gela- 
tin process, and about photoceramics? ” 

inswer.— Information regarding the swelled-gelatin 
and wash-out photoengraving processes will be found in 
“Horgan’s Half-Tone and Photomechanical Processes,” 
published by The Inland Printer Company. Photoceramics 
deals with the production of images by photography on 
porcelain, glass and pottery for burning in, and is out of 
the province of this department. 


Engraving and Printing at the Antipodes. 


The Weekly Times Annual, Melbourne, Australia, 
arrives full of illustrations of bathing and hot-weather 
costumes, seasonable in their climate, while we are suffer- 
ing with blizzards. The engraving, paper and printing are 
admirable, but what is specially commendable is the way 
they utilize duographs for two printings. For landscapes 
they use a key-plate in black and then through the aid 
of a split fountain they will print the sky of the second 
half-tone in blue, gradually blending into green for the 
landscape and a brown for the foreground. In other illus- 
trations, where they wish to express heat, they print the 
half-tones in black and buff. That is one thing in which 
the printers of America are far behind; they little know 
the wonderful results they could get from duographs, that 
is, two half-tones from the same copy, but made at different 
screen angles and then printed in different inks. 


Photoengraving in Schoolbooks. 


The writer took occasion to examine a great number of 
new school text-books with the purpose of learning how 
well the photoengraving was done. He was amazed at 
how uneven was the quality of the work. Many of the old 
book publishers maintain something near a standard of 
high-grade engraving; others appear to have no standard, 
but throw in any old illustration at hand, regardless as to 
whether it corresponds with the type measure. In a third 
class the engraving is atrocious and would not be tolerated 
in the cheapest class of toy books. As a rule, the engrav- 
ing of the half-tones was the worst feature, as if anything 
was good enough for the child. In fact, it looks as if the 
child was not considered, the question being to manufac- 
ture books with the biggest profit. The machine-set type, 
the paper and the binding are usually good, but when it 
comes to engraving, the cheapest possible is used. One 
notable thing in the books examined was that the best 
engraving came in the books published in Boston; good, 
bad and indifferent engraving was used in the New York 
books, while the worst engraving came from Cincinnati. 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
research laboratory is prepared to investigate and report on matters submitted. For terms for this service address The Inland Printer Company. 








Our technical 


This is a public question that organized engravers should 
look into. They should protect boards of education and 
children from bad illustrations. There is no excuse for 
this. Our people do not quibble about money for school- 
books. Statistics are not at hand, but Mr. Jones, chairman 
of the Committee on Supplies for New York city, told the 
writer that they spent about $750,000 annually for text- 
books. New Jersey spends more than that. Fifty million 
dollars may be spent annually for schoolbooks, so there is 
no reason for slighting the engraving, which is the most 
important feature of modern books. If the engravers’ 
organizations will but protest to the local school boards 
and see to it that books with poor engravings are not 
allowed to be put on the “ approved list” for the schools, 
then schoolbook publishers will be compelled to adopt a 
standard for engraving which is surely lacking now. 


Potassium Bromid Substitute. 


Ray N. Belden, Peoria, Illinois, writes: “ Will you 
kindly tell us if there is anything we can use as a substi- 
tute for potassium bromid in negative-intensifying solu- 
tion? ” 

Answer.— Ammonium bromid could be substituted for 
potassium bromid, though it is a question whether there 
would be any economy in the substitute. For an econom- 
ical intensifier, while potash is so scarce, Schlippe’s salts 
might be utilized, but it would require united action on 
the part of photoengravers to create a demand for it suffi- 
cient to get chemical manufacturers to bring down the cost 
of its production. When the writer first used ferrous oxy- 
late for developing dry plates it cost $4 a pound, but when 
the demand for this chemical grew he bought it for less 
than $1 a pound. So it would be with Schlippe’s salts, were 
it in common use as an intensifier. 


Misinformation about Photoengraving. 


D. FitzM., Toronto, writes: “I learned my trade of 
photoengraving at home in England, but here is a new one 
tome: My friend, a typo, lent me a book which tells about 
photoengraving. It is called ‘ Proofreading and Punctua- 
tion,’ by Adéle Millicent Smith. When it gives instruc- 
tions for ‘ Printing Half-tones on Copper,’ it says: ‘In 
printing a half-tone on copper the plate is sensitized in a 
silver bath instead of a solution of bichromate of ammo- 
nium. The etching mordant is perchloride of iron instead 
of nitric acid.’ Now, is it possible that you can put a 
copper plate into a silver bath without throwing down the 
silver? ” 

Answer.— It is impossible. But then this bit of mis- 
information regarding photoengraving is not as misleading 
as some that gets into most pretentious books. There is 
the formula for an enamel solution composed of shellac and 
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glue. That turns up in the most unexpected places. How 
many times do writers and lecturers on the three-color 
process describe it as photographing through a blue glass 
for the blue printing-plate and a red glass for the red 
printing-plate, ete. But why, Mr. Fitz, go to a book on 
proofreading to learn about photoengraving? A printer 
would not expect a book on photoengraving to tell him any- 
thing about proofreading. 


A Doctor’s Christmas Card. 


At first glance this would not appear like a cheerful 
Christmas card, but to those who are privileged to know 
Dr. Beers it is a merry greeting. For Dr. Beers is a skin 
doctor. This does not mean that because you are a photo- 
engraver or a printer, overflowing with easily acquired 





CHRISTMAS GREETING 


AY your Christmas be a 
merry one and the New 


Year arecord-breaker for health, 
for happiness and for prosperity. 


NATHAN T. BEERS M.D. 











A Doctor’s Christmas Card. 


wealth, that he would take advantage of you. “ Skin doc- 
tor,” in this particular case, refers to the fact that he is 
a specialist in skin diseases. In recording the cases of skin 
troubles that come before him, he has developed the Koda- 
chrome process of two-color photography to perfection. 
Besides being a most skilful photographer, the doctor is 
a bookbinder and a printer by trade. He maintains a power 
press and complete printing-plant at his home, from which 
he has issued most beautiful exhibits of typography, among 
them this card, which is printed on Japan paper in two 
printings. 


The Durability of Engraved Plates during Printing. 


A “ Builder of Business,” Cleveland, asks this depart- 
ment to revise a tentative chart he had prepared showing 
the printing life of engraved plates. He begins with the 
assumption that a half-tone made with a 60-line screen 
will stand 100,000 impressions, while one of 160 lines will 
wear out with 50,000 impressions and a 400-line screen will 
only stand 5,000 impressions. Also that a line etching on 
copper will stand 75,000 impressions and a line etching on 
zinc 100,000. 

We who are producing printing-plates know how diffi- 
cult it would be to formulate a chart of this kind that 


would in any sense be reliable. We know that the metai 
itself varies as to hardness, or, its hardness may be changed 
during the photoengraving process. The etching of any 
half-tone may be done so as to produce a high-light dot 
that is weak or strong structurally. Whether the subject 
of the half-tone is light or dark, requiring great or little 
pressure in printing, is also a consideration. The press 
may become a “ stone-crusher ” to the printing-plate by the 
mere turning of a screw or through the excess of underlay 
or overlay. The chemicals in the ink may corrode the plate, 
or the grit in the ink or clay in the paper may abrade the 
surface. The alkali cleansing fluids and brushes used in 
cleaning the plates are frequently ruinous to them, and then 
there is that ever-changing “ human equation ” in the press- 
man, so that one might almost as easily prognosticate the 
duration of war, human life, a honeymoon, or any other 
uncertainty, as the life of a particular printing-plate. 


Is Photoengraving on the Decline? 


“ Ambitious,” New York, asks: ‘“ What do you think of 
this offset process and photogravure? Do you think it is 
going to knock out photoengraving? If you think it is, then 
I want to get into the offset or photogravure game. It will 
be a great favor to many readers of your valuable book, in 
this shop, if you will answer this question. Honestly, what 
do you think? ” 

Answer.— From the first mention of the offset method, 
and from the time rotary photogravure was first noticed 
in these pages, it will be recalled it has been constantly 
insisted here that these two new methods of printing illus- 
tration would simply create fields for themselves, but 
that photoengraving would keep up with the procession. 
The offset method, by multiplication of printing on tough 
stock, has proved excellent for magazine and other covers. 
Rotary photogravure, through its facility for printing on 
cheap stock without make-ready, has been utilized for news- 
paper supplements. Relief-plate engraving has gone on 
increasing in volume. It has been shown that coated stock 
was not absolutely necessary for half-tones, and for bril- 
liancy of color the offset method can not compete in a single 
printing with relief-plate results. With the newer printing 
methods there is still constant experimenting with the paper 
and inks. And then the cost of the work, except with 
unusually large runs, has been favorable to the photo- 
relief processes. So, all things considered, there is no occa- 
sion at present for alarm over the future of photoengraving. 


Negatives or Positives for Offset Work. 


“No. 5,” Chicago, writes: “To settle a dispute in our 
shop, will you answer this question? We have been trying 
to dope out how they make prints on the thin zinc for the 
offset press. One fellow, who knows it all, says they print 
from a positive, and I say they print from a negative that 
has not been turned, or reversed. There is a box of cigars 


_on this.” 


Answer.— You are both right, so the cigars should go 
to the referee. It can be worked either way. The nega- 
tive or positive does not require reversal, as the print on 
the zinc must read right; when it goes over to the rubber 
blanket it is reversed and is right when offset on the paper. 
Some offset printers sensitize the grained zine with albu- 
men, print on it from a negative, ink up with transfer ink 
and develop in water as we do an albumen print, then turn 
it over to the lithographer. This leaves a thin film of albu- 
men under the ink of the print, which lithographers do not 
like. The other way is to sensitize the grained zinc and 
print from a positive. When this print is developed it 
leaves a negative image on the grained zinc. That is, white 
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letters or lines on a black ground. When the plate is dried 
it is rolled up with a special ink containing much asphalt, 
after which the zinc plate is placed in a tray containing a 
weak solution of hydrochloric acid for a few minutes, or 
until the acid attacks the albumen and loosens it so that 
it may be wiped away with a tuft of cotton carrying with 
it the ink except where the letters or lines are. This sec- 
on development leaves a positive image in a strong asphal- 
tum ink in immediate contact with the zinc, which is just 
what the lithographer wants. This latter process was 
called “ Hagotype ” when the writer worked it in 1881. 


Penrose’s Process Year Book, 1915-1916. 


From Tennant & Ward, 103 Park avenue, New York, 
erican agents for Penrose’s Process Year Book, comes 
information that this welcome annual will be ready for 
tribution in this country about the time this number of 
1:8 INLAND PRINTER reaches its readers. Besides a num- 
of illustrations in rotary photogravure, there will be 
ir four-color illustrations; five three-color; nine two- 
or; and twenty-two page illustrations in one printing. 
The articles and their authors are as follows: Position 
i:1 Prospects of Process Work, William Gamble; Rotary 
Photogravure, T. W. Lascelles; The Advertising Advan- 
tace of Uniformity of Style in Printing, Marcus Heber 
Smith; American Items, A. J. Newton, F.R.P.S.; National 
Advertising in Posters, Walter J. Avery; The Reproduc- 
tion of Color-Screen Transparencies, E. A. Biermann; 
Electrolytic Etching, Harold Holt; Photo-Lithography, and 
the Reproduction of Color, R. B. Fishenden; A Note on 
Farringdon Road, T. J. Kelly; Color Sensitizing, Otto 
Pfenniger; Process Notes from Switzerland, E. J. Glu- 
mart; What the War Has Taught Us, John Widdop; 
Commercial Art in War Time, F. C. Tolhurst; Transfers 
in Tone for Photo-Litho, W. T. Wilkinson; Some Commer- 
cial Developments in Bank-Note Printing, A. E. Bawtree; 
A Photo-Lithographic Method, Charles Harrap; Half- 
Tone for Offset Lithography, S. J. Garratt; On Borders, 
John P. Glover; Criticized —and Found Wanting, Eric 
Warne; Grain in Negatives, Ernest Marriage, F.R.P.S.; 
India Paper Prints, Harry R. S. Gow; Reflections on 
Present-Day Conditions in Photo-Mechanical Work, Max 
Levy; Codperative Knowledge, C. J. Killen; Type Display 
under Difficulties, Fred A. Bridge; Towards System in 
Operating, W. B. Hislop; Stippling Pens, Charles L. Bur- 
dick; Should a Printer Add an Engraving Plant? S. H. 
Horgan; Absorption of Chemicals in Earthenware Dishes, 
H. Schenhkan; Calico-Photogravure, Alfredo Mangiagalli; 
The Trend of Modern Typographical Display, W. H. 
Amery; The Value of Technical Education to the Allied 
Printing Trades, George E. Dunton; Printing in the 
United States, Edmund G. Gress; Scientific Research and 
the Photoengraver, C. E. Kenneth Mees, Sc.D. 





CANADIAN NEWS-PRINT AND PULP EXPORTS. 


The latest Government returns, according to an extract 
from Financial Times, of November 20, emphasize the 
growing trade Canada is doing in news-print and pulp 
export. The new figures secured this week were for the 
month of August. With a total of $1,564,510 for the 
month, the Dominion’s news-print exports have reached a 
new high mark for a single month’s business. 

The bigger business with the United States, which, of 
course, is Canada’s best pulp and paper customer, reached 
the proportions of $1,320,504 during August. For the five 
months of the Dominion’s fiscal year, news-print exports 
to the United States alone aggregated $5,909,618, compared 


with $4,630,597 in the corresponding period of a year ago. 
The export trade in news-print for the same five months 
reached a grand total of $6,663,289, compared with $5,321,- 
419 a year ago. The amount of business contrasts with 
eight months’ trade in 1913, totaling $6,918,177, and eight 
months in 1912 amounting to $3,110,458. 

England is becoming a bigger buyer of our news-print. 
A year ago England imported only $7,646 worth of the 
Canadian product; this year $28,582. The colonies are 
maintaining their previous business. 














Some Prominent Printer Delegates to Convention of American 
Federation of Labor. 


From left to right: Theodore W. McCullough, of Omaha, Nebraska, 
chairman of Committee on Report of Executive Council; George Tracy, 
president San Francisco Union, Nd. 21; Marsden G. Scott, president 
I. T. U., and member of Committee on Shorter Workday; Hugh Steven- 
son, of Toronto, Ontario, member of Committee on Resolutions. 


Photo by courtesy of Ashton G. Stevenson. 


HOW HE WON. 


When two printers try to get a job solely on price, isn’t 
the outcome generally about as follows: 

“ Where’s your little brother? ” 

“ He hurt himself.” 

“ How? ” 

“We were seeing who could lean out the window the 
farthest and he won.” — Ben Franklin Witness. 
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AN INTERVIEW WITH S. HOSHINO. 


BY OUR REPRESENTATIVE. 


iE name of S. Hoshino is great in the com- 
mercial annuals of Japan, and not least in 
regard to the printing-trade. He is presi- 
=i} dent of the Tokio Printing Company, Lim- 
= ited, of the Printers’ Association of Japan, 
=i] and of the Association of the Tokio Busi- 
ness and Industrial Guilds. He is also an 
Alderman of the city of Tokio, an honorable 
counsellor of the Tokio Chamber of Commerce, and an 
ex-Member of Parliament. On his recent visit to America, 
Mr. Hoshino made a 
great point of seeing 
prominent American 
business men, in or- 
der to get better ac- 
quainted and to draw 
closer the threads 
which bind America 
to Japan. When I 
saw him in Chicago 
he expressed the 
warmest appreciation 
for the great debt 
which his country 
owes to America. “We 
remember,” he said, 
“the advent of Com- 
modore Perry, the 
American who opened 
up the Port of Japan 
and introduced us to 
the outer world. It 
was a great thing for 
us, and we remember 
it with everlasting 
gratitude. I hope 
from the bottom of my 
heart that the two na- 
tions will always go 
hand in hand, and 
that commerce will in- 
crease to our mutual 
benefit. I am inter- 
ested in America sec- 
ond only to my own 
country, and I am 
here trying to in- 
crease our business 
relations.” 

The first thought 
in my mind was that 
with Japan’s great 
and growing printing- 
trade, there should be 
some opening for the 
sale of American 
printing-machinery. I put this point to Mr. Hoshino. His 
reply was: “ Printing is a comparatively new art in my 
country, and it is not as yet so very important, although 
it is growing very rapidly. We do not adopt all the most 
modern improvements, although recently we have been 
doing so to a greater extent. Civilization depends so much 
upon printing and publishing. In Tokio alone we have 
very many printing-houses and every one is eager to get 








S. Hoshino, 
President Tokio Printing Company, Limited. 
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artistic results. They are out not merely to make money, 
but to develop the art. Do not forget that.” 

“Where is your machinery mostly made?” I asked. 

“We make some of it ourselves,” he replied, “ but for 
the higher grade and more complex machines we send to 
Europe and America. It is the smaller ones that are made 
in Japan. Recently two or three firms have tried to make 
the more complex machines.” 

“ Do you think you will make most of your own machines 
in the future? ” 

“T do not think so, at least not for a long time. These 
machines are too complicated and require great experience 
in the making. We can make some parts of them, but it 
is difficult for us to turn out a complete machine. On the 
other hand, here in 
America you are mak- 
ing them every day. 
Since I have been here 
I have seen a great 
many plants, and have 
been much interested 
in automatic presses. 
As you are always im- 
proving machines, it 
is very difficult for a 
new country, which 
has to begin at the 
bottom and learn the 
art, to catch up with 
you. Formerly most of 
our machinery came 
from Germany, but we 
are used to looking to 
America for the best 
made and more ex- 
pensive presses. The 
advantage of the Ger- 
man manufacturer 
was his cheapness. He 
was next cheapest to 
our own manufactur- 
ers, but, of course, the 
cheaper the press the 
shorter its life. We 
pay higher prices for 
American machinery, 
but it is much better 
and lasts longer. It is 
not yet possible to tell 
whether we shall ulti- 
mately make all of 
our own machinery, 
but at the present 
time our home-made 
machines are cheap 
and not very good. 
The scarcity of iron in 
Japan is a great hin- 
drance to the making 
of all kinds of machin- 
ery, but we are getting iron ore from China nowadays.” 

“But do you not find the availability of cheap labor 
renders the use of the latest machinery a matter of lesser 
importance? That I understand to be the experience of 
the Commercial Press of Shanghai. Indeed, I suppose 
cheap labor would be a great factor in most Oriental 
countries.” 


“ Yes, that is exactly the case. For that reason we use 
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so much cheap machinery. Then, too, the supply of print- 
ing which a press has to deal with is not so great and there 
is no need to work the machines so rapidly. In consequence 
we do not need very strong machines. Some of the presses 
at present in use, which are quite satisfactory under the 
circumstances, would go to pieces under the strain which 
you put upon your machines here. I have in my works ten 
Cottrell presses and six Gordons, all made in America. 
They have been in use for twenty-seven years and are still 
very serviceable. I also have a Hoe press and twelve 
English-made presses. I have twelve lithographic presses 
made in Germany, where nearly all our lithographing 
machinery comes from.” 

“No,” said Mr. Hoshino, “I fear I can not tell you even 
approximately what is the size of the printing industry in 
Japan at the present moment, it is growing so rapidly. It 
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Reproduction of Cli 
Showing characters of the ancient Japanese alphabet interspersed 
among the more complicated Chinese characters. 


from J Paper. 


would be possible to tell you how many printers there are 
in the various associations, but such figures have no value 
as a measure of the whole volume of business, because so 
many printers do not join the associations. The printing- 
houses we have are of two classes. One simply prints 
according to order, and the customer finds everything, even 
his own paper. The other kind are publishers as well as 
printers, and you would be surprised at the great number 
of magazines they get out.” 

“Of course there are peculiar difficulties attached to 
printing Oriental languages,” I said. “ Whereas we have 
twenty-six characters, how many have you?” 

“Oh! ” he replied, laughing. “ It is impossible to count 
them. We have as many characters as we have words in 
the language. There are three principal topics for discus- 
sion among printers and literary men arising out of this 
subject. In the printing-offices we have to have so many 
characters — an ordinary press has to have about ten 
thousand, and the smallest press can not get along without 
at least five or six thousand. Every time I go into an 
American printing-office it always seems to me that the 
machines occupy relatively a large space. With us it is 
the type that occupies the space. Now the three methods 
of dealing with the difficulty under discussion are: (1) To 
increase the number of characters, (2) to spell our words 
as well as possible in the Latin alphabet, and (3) to increase 
the use of our ancient Japanese alphabet of forty-eight 
characters. I am a member of the society for advancing the 
last named solution.” 

“T shall be interested to hear something about your 
Japanese alphabet,” I remarked. 

“Tt is about thirteen hundred years old,” Mr. Hoshino 
answered. “We used it in the olden times prior to the 
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days when our civilization began to be influenced by the 
Chinese. Then we began to use Chinese characters, though 
pronouncing them in our own way, and our own alphabet 
largely fell into disuse. But it is being revived and it will 
largely solve our printing difficulty.” 

Mr. Hoshino showed me a printed sheet in Japanese 
characters. It was from the Kwai-Yu, the official organ 
of the Chicago Japanese Y. M. C. A. He called my atten- 
tion to the complicated characters taken from the Chinese, 
interspersed among thinner and simpler looking charac- 
ters, which, he explained, belonged to the ancient Japanese 
alphabet. Reproduced here is a cutting from which the 
reader will easily be able to pick out the two sets of char- 
acters. 

“ As our trade with the United States increases, we are 
simplifying everything more and more, and the adoption 
of this alphabet and of the metric system are two of the 
steps we are at present taking in that direction.” 

Mr. Hoshino took leave of me and hurried off on a tour 
of some of the principal printing-houses in Chicago. He 
remarked as he did so that for forty years he had been 
using ink from one American firm, the George H. Morrill 
Printing Ink Company. 


VENEZUELAN PAPER TO BE MADE FROM AQUATIC 
PLANT. 


The paper-factory at Maracay, Venezuela, reference to 
which was published in Daily Consular and Trade Reports, 
January 27, 1913, is about completed and is expected to be 
in operation in a very short time. The building is of 
Venezuelan cement, the roof of Belgian galvanized iron, 
and all the paper-making machinery is from the firm of 
Fullner, of Warmbrunn, Silesia. 


Only the motive power is American. This consists of a 


hydro-electric installation at Cheroni which will develop 


300 horse-power in the wet and 200 in the dry season. 
To date, 950,000 bolivars (bolivar = $0.193) have been 
expended on the plant. The raw material consists of an 
aquatic plant which grows in great quantity on the mar- 
gins of Lake Tacarigua, near the shore of which the factory 
is situated. Wrapping-paper and strawboard will be pro- 
duced at first, the capacity of the plant being ten tons in 
twenty-four hours. 

Any communications regarding this factory should be 
addressed, Dr. Manuel Leon Quintero, Caracas.— Consul 
Homer Brett, La Guaira, in “ Commerce Reports.” 


W. B. PRESCOTT. 


With deep regret we announce the passing of 
W. B. Prescott, ex-president of the International 
Typographical Union and secretary of the I. T. U. 
Commission on Supplementary Trade Education. 
Mr. Prescott was stricken during the latter part 
of May, 1915, but recovered sufficiently to return 
to his work and spend a portion of each day at 
his desk. A second stroke occurred just after he 
returned from lunch on Monday, January 24, 1916, 
and he passed away at the hospital just before 
four o’clock in the afternoon. His passing leaves 
a gap that will be hard to fill, for probably no man 
was better known or more highly respected in 
printing circles than he. 
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‘*Petit”’ and ‘‘ Petty.”’ 

T. M., Fowler, Indiana, asks the following: ‘“ Please 
give me some information regarding the use of the words 
‘petty’ and ‘ petit.’ I concede readily that ‘ petit’ is the 
word used in all legal and court transactions, but which of 
the two is most commonly used in the newspaper world? ” 

Answer.— The only difference that I can assert confi- 
dently is that petit is not used in English except in legal 
terms, as petit larceny and petit jury. Both words are pro- 
nounced petty, and probably petty is most used in news- 
papers. Petty larceny and petty jury are recorded in the 
dictionaries as interchangeable with petit larceny and petit 
jury. An unqualified assertion that either is most com- 
monly used in newspapers would not be justifiable, though 
it is altogether likely that the French form commends itself 
only to the legal mind, and there only in the strictly legal 
use. One should never write of petit actions, persons, or 
things in ordinary expression, but always petty. 


Head-Lines with and without Points. 

M. L. O., Van Wert, Ohio, writes: “ The question has 
come up here concerning the use of periods in heads in 
country newspaper work. Is there a right and a wrong 
way, or do the styles change as in everything else? Is there 
a difference between newspaper heads and magazine heads? 
If it is the proper thing to do to leave out all periods, would 
it not be a good idea to publish an article on the subject in 
your magazine, educating the old printers in the new way? 
In our office the editor says to use periods after sub-heads, 
but the man who makes up the paper (I will not call him 
foreman, for he says the office has neither foreman nor 
manager — that ‘ the foreman stunt is a joke in a country 
office’) takes them all out, because it is not up-to-date to 
use them.” 

Answer.— The lines in question were shown on printed 
slips. They were mainly just such heads as those used in 
this department, which show our choice by the presence 
of the period. In this, as in many other matters, there is 
no absolute right or wrong, some choosing one way and 
some the other. No difference is established between news- 
papers and magazines. Both of those kinds of work, and 
books also, are governed solely by somebody’s personal pref- 
erence, which sometimes is for the period, sometimes against 
it. In some New York newspapers all the head-lines in 
capitals larger than 12-point are without periods, and all 
lower-case lines have periods. In at least one of them cap. 
and lower-case lines standing alone, also cap. lines in small 
type, always have a period, and I think it is so in all the 
papers. Some book-publishers order all heads with a period, 
and some others order them without. In these cases the 
only right thing is conformity to the customer’s order. The 
subject is not one to which an extended article could be 
devoted with any marked benefit. Pretty nearly all that 
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to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
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could be said would amount simply to “do as you please ” 
for those in control, or “as your employers please” for 
workers. Were I that maker-up, I should not attempt to 
act contrary to the desire of the editor; were I the editor, 
I should give my order and insist upon it. There is a right 
and a wrong in such a case. What the chief authority 
chooses is right, and anything else is wrong. 


‘Counsel ”’ in Both Numbers. 


E. M. R., Lincoln, Nebraska, writes: “ A dispute has 
arisen in our office over the word ‘ counsel’ when used in 
the possessive. The customer had a brief wherein such 
phrases as the following occurred: ‘It is rather a part of 
the counsel’s duty,’ ‘The main points in counsel’s brief,’ 
etc. Of course the construction of the sentences could be 
changed to avoid this form, but the operator (and I take 
his view) maintains that the word should appear as writ- 
ten above, ‘counsel’s.’ The customer says it should be 
‘counsels’.’ The noun is plural, as there were three 
lawyers.” 

Answer.— The correct form is “ counsel’s,’”’ whether for 
only one lawyer or for a number of lawyers. Counsel is 
not only one person, but collective also, like company, for 
instance, for a number of associated persons. When the 
action of such associates is mentioned as a unity it is cor- 
rectly called counsel’s action, and it would be silly to 
attempt any reconstruction of a sentence to avoid it. The 
distinctive word for one person only is counselor. The 
word counsel has no use in the pluralized form counsels 
(for persons) whatever. Beyond all possibility of suc- 
cessful dispute the operator was right, so far as correct 
language form is concerned. Whether the customer had 
any legal right to insist that his ignorant form of the word 
must be used in his work is a question beyond my legal 
acumen. I am inclined to think it would be safer in such 
a case, if possible, to consult the customer before printing, 
and get his consent to make it correct, or else print it incor- 
rectly if incorrect in copy, holding that my responsibility 
was only that of reproduction. Such, I think, would be the 
conclusion of any legal inquiry. 


An Instinctive Comma. 


E. L. T., Kansas City, Missouri, writes: ‘“ Our paper 
publishes many notices of stockholders’ meetings which 
read like this: ‘The annual meeting will be held 

in Kansas City, Missouri, on Tuesday, the eleventh 
day of January, 1916, between the hours of 10 o’clock a. m. 
and 4 o’clock p. m., for the purpose,’ etc. We like to have 
them correctly punctuated. Should a period and a comma 
both be placed after m where it reads ‘4 o’clock p. m.’ ? 
If so, why? ” 

Answer.— When I first read this question I was amazed, 
and could not imagine how it was possible for a man with 
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mind enough to conceive that there is any such thing as 
correct punctuation to ask it. Then it occurred to me that 
the question referred not so much to the comma only as to 
the use of the two points together. The period and comma 
are both demanded for correctness, and they must both be 
there or the punctuation will be incorrect. Some commas 
are so instinctively necessary that one might reasonably 
expect a child to use them, and this is one of them. We 
might as well omit any one of the other commas in the 
sentence. Mere occurrence of the disjuncture in reading 
after an abbreviation is no reason for the ridiculous slight- 
ing of the punctuation. The period is simply a mark show- 
ing abbreviation, and not a punctuation-mark in such use. 
As to the idea that anybody could state a reason for omis- 
sion of the comma at such a distinct disjuncture in the 
reading, it is to me inconceivable, and if any other mind 
can find any way to justify it I should be very glad to 
hear of it. Meantime I can only say that the matter as 
juoted is correct, and without further information than 
{ now have I can not imagine why any one should think 
otherwise. Of course commas are trivial things, not prop- 
erly subjects for the violent disputes to which they often 
give rise; but that is no reason why they should not be 
used logically, so long as they must be used at all. One 
of the most puzzling phenomena of literature is the present 
ineptitude shown in nearly all print in unruly punctuation. 
Everybody seems to be imbued with the notion that commas 
must be used or disused in some esoteric fashion, so that 
there is little general understanding of a matter that might 
be and should be very simple. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


PROOFREADING AS IT IS. 


BY F. HORACE TEALL. 


E who writes this is certainly no novice, as 


Pam ietsARHATHTA M 


= 4| it is now twenty-three years since he began 
his uninterrupted monthly lucubrations on 
subjects directly important to proofread- 


ers. Just how much good these writings 

have done is indeterminable, but the writer 

can aver with a clear conscience that they 

have always been as clear and as truthful 
as he could make them. One thing may be taken for granted 
— the level-headed editors would not have continued to buy 
them every month for twenty-three years if they were 
worthless. 

So much of its kind may be excusable in connection with 
what is to come. The writer has always scrupulously 
avoided what seems to be the main attraction whenever 
anything is printed elsewhere about proofreading — the 
divertisement of making fun of printers’ errors. Of course 
errors will appear in print as long as the world lasts, and 
their number can not be materially lessened by any means 
yet discovered, except the cultivation of thought by indi- 
vidual readers. Now one instance of ridiculous error is to 
stand here as a sort of text, especially with reference to 
lack of thought on the part of one whose duty it was to be 
particularly thoughtful. The story is that of an occur- 
rence which happened so long ago that its telling now can 
not be offensive. 

A well-known author and editor wrote for an encyclo- 
pedia a biographical article about Edgar Allan Poe. Such 
articles always passed through the hands of a department 
editor whose duty it was to prepare them for the printer, 
and who always read them in proof before sending a proof 
to the writer, who was supposed to get it in fairly correct 
condition. The handwritten manuscript was not as clear 
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as print, but was fairly legible to one who kept the thread 
of the story well in mind. The present writer was a gen- 
eral proofreader on the editorial staff, and this article came 
to him while the author had his proof in hand. At this 
stage the matter should have been perfectly like the copy. 
On beginning to read it a place was soon reached that spoke 
of “ drawing with great quickness,” where it was obvious 
from the sense that “ drawing” could not be right, so the 
reader procured the copy and found that it said “ learning 
with great quickness.” 

Comparison with copy disclosed a dozen instances of 
absurdity which had not even been challenged. Where 
“tales of fantasy ” was written, the proof had “ states of 
fantasy.” Instead of “ perfection of form” was “ propor- 
tion of form.” Where the proof said “ He dealt hospitably 
with abnormal aspects of life,” copy said “ He deals habit- 
ually.” ‘“ His landscapes, characters, incidents are all in 
the nature of fantasy,” said proof, but “ realm of fantasy ” 
was written. The proof said “ Public taste was uneducated, 
and crude, continental and cheap fiction being widely read,” 
but copy had it “ sentimental, and cheap fiction was widely 
read.” Other errors were “ initial ” for “ critical,” “ dis- 
covered” for “ discerned,” “form” for “ power,” “ rich- 
ness” for “ vividness,” “ this” for “ their,” “been” for 
“borne,” again “ form of concentration ” instead of “ power 
of concentration,” “ marked ” for “ revealed,” and “ com- 
plete influences ” instead of “ subtle influences.” 

That was surely a notable illustration of “ how not to 
do it,” yet neither the printer’s reader nor the editor was 
ever reprimanded for it, as their employers never knew it. 
One of the main reasons for this mention of it is that the 
editor afterward asked this writer to recommend him as a 
proofreader, which of course could not be done. 

What is most persistently demanded from a proofreader 
is exact reproduction of the language of his copy, and hap- 
pily such a mass of absurdity seldom passes through a 
reader’s hands without correction. It should be impossible 
for an operator to make so many stupid blunders, even 
with the most illegible handwriting for copy. Much more 
than the mere verification of the wording is expected from 
the proofreader, and the demands are so various that they 
can not be fully stated. Of course we refer to readers in 
printing-offices, not to those who are practically editors, or 
publishers’ readers. A vast majority of proofreaders work 
for printers, mainly to correct the accidental errors made 
by compositors and operators, and almost always nowadays 
they are paid less than good operators are. And often the 
proofreader who gets the highest wages is selected simply 
for quantity of work, not for quality — except the quality 
of mere imitation, coupled, of course, with sufficient trade 
technicality. 

Proofreading — meaning that done in printing-offices 
— is seldom done nowadays as it would be if this writer 
could dictate. If done in his chosen way it would be the 
reader’s duty to correct errors found in copy — real errors 
— just as much as it would be to make everything conform 
to copy when it is right. How far this is from what is 
expected is obvious when we find a publisher asserting that 
his copy is fully prepared, and the printer’s reader must 
follow it literally, and not even make a query. This would 
be just right if the copy were intelligently prepared, but 
by far the most of it is not. On the contrary, a great many 
trade proofreaders could and would prepare it much bet- 
ter if not hampered too much with whimsical restrictions. 
One insurmountable obstacle exists in the fact that many 
matters of language form are variously treated without 
actual error no matter which form is chosen, and the only 
possible commendable action by the proofreader is to leave 
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it as written. This is so frequently the case that it is 
often held true in instances where some one way is actually 
correct and no other is so. Naturally, the result is that 
the author’s or editor’s ultimatum is the only law for the 
proofreader, since he — the reader — can not be an expert 
mind-reader, and positively can not often assume to change 
from copy except as mere guesswork. 

Now let us have just one example from personal expe- 
rience. Being one of the proofreaders who are supposed 
to be careful and not too meddlesome, the writer, in a large 
printing-office, read the proofs of a book for a publishing 
firm of great reputation, and ventured to mark in the 
most necessary points that were missing. His proof was 
sent to the publishers for decision, and were returned with 
rejection of all changes. Their copy was not punctuated 
reasonably enough for any one but an ignoramus, but they 
insisted on having their wrong work left wrong, although 
nothing was suggested beyond the most elementary cor- 
rection. The printers whom they pay for the work can 
not do otherwise than make that work suit their customers; 
and what course is open to the proofreader outside of 
strict conformity to copy, no matter how it is? In fact, 
the office spoken of has a head reader who examines closely 
all proofs, mainly for the purpose of killing all correction 
except what conforms to copy, and who does it “to the 
queen’s taste,”’ and — what is more to the point — to the 
employer’s satisfaction. That is only one office, but it is 
just like all offices with a variety of customers. 

The printer’s proofreader who is not satisfied and will- 
ing to “ follow copy ” absolutely — even to the extent of 
spelling offence and offense in the same work, and many 
other things just as bad—is always in hot water. As 
things are now, the only opportunity for a proofreader for 
the trade to exercise real intelligence and literary per- 
spicacity is in an office where all the work done is for some 
one publishing house, if there are any such places. 

It must be remembered that the writer is not stating 
what proofreading should be, but is showing it as it is. 


INDUSTRY IN INDIA. 

The latest copy of the Indian Textile Journal to reach 
us, which is dated October, 1915, contains a report of a 
lecture delivered in Bombay by Professor Godbole, of 
Lahore, in which he makes some informing remarks on 
the industrial outlook in that country. Many of the diffi- 
culties he mentioned seem directly traceable to lack of 
education, especially of the common laborers, although he 
also finds fault with investors for being so impatient in 
the matter of dividends. In the latter respect the Indians 
are, however, by no means peculiar, and, so far as the 
former is concerned, it seems a reflection on the govern- 
ment that after a hundred and fifty years so little has been 
done for popular education. The Indian government is 
one of the very few governments claiming to be civilized 
which has not yet begun to show any signs of granting free 
and compulsory popular education. This is in strange con- 
trast to Japan, another Oriental country, which has the 
largest proportion of school attendance in the world. In 
India, except in a few of the native States, there is no popu- 
lar education. No wonder the professor bewails the coun- 
try’s inability to compete with its commercial rivals, even 
in its own markets. He gives a rather humorous illustra- 
tion of the native workers’ lack of ambition. A mill man- 
ager in the Punjab prayed that his workmen would take 
to drink, so that they might have some objective which 
would make them work to acquire the money for its achieve- 
ment. This state of things is in strong contrast to that 
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which obtains among the better-to-do youths, who have 
mostly acquired an education at the expense of their parents. 
Their desire to get on in the world gives rise to a popular 
agitation for the increase of opportunities in various direc- 
tions, such as the opening up of more government positions 
to natives, and the establishment and encouragement of 
new industries. And there are government officials who 
can see nothing in that but an argument against giving 
European education to natives, because it makes them dis- 
contented! Really they can not have it both ways. 





WOOD ENGRAVING INCREASING. 
The peculiar qualities of wood engraving are bringing it 
into greater prominence month by month. As shown in 
these columns, the economic conditions which threatened 








Isaac M. Wise, American Reform Rabbi, Editor and Author. 
Engraved on wood by Nicholas Paul Quirk, apprentice of three and 
one-half years’ experience. 


to destroy the art only caused it to slumber for a time, and 
it is now awakening to a newer and larger field of useful- 
ness. That the new generation will be equal to the demands 
of the new era is indicated in the specimen of the work of 
Nicholas Paul Quirk, an apprentice of three and a half 
years’ experience. 





LIVES OF GREAT EDITORS MADE SUBJECTS OF 
THESES. 

The work of many masters of American journalism is 
being studied and recorded in the form of theses this year 
by several seniors in the department of journalism of the 
University of Wisconsin. Among the American newspa- 
per editors that are being studied are James Gordon Ben- 
nett, of the New York Herald; Horace Greeley, of the New 
York Tribune; Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun; 
Joseph Pulitzer, of the New York World, and Samuel 
Bowles, of the Springfield (Mass.) Republican. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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In this series of articles the problems of job ition will be and illustrated with numerous examples. These di and 
will be specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the les being criticized on fund tal principles—the basis of all art expression. 
By this method the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 
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Christmas Greetings Received. 

Each year at Christmas time THE INLAND PRINTER 
receives hundreds of beautifully printed sentiments 
from its friends and readers over the world which 
gladden the hearts of every one connected with the 
organization. This is true not only because of the 
sentiments expressed, but also, being printers, because 
in the great majority of cases these folders and cards 
are models of the typographer’s art. Not wishing to 
be selfish, we propose to share these good things with 
our readers, who should find them rich in suggestion, 
not alone for the arrangement of holiday printing but 
for general jobwork as well. We have selected those 
for reproduction which will give the widest range of 
style and have refrained from showing many others, 
equally good, because of the fact that the same style 
is represented in some other reproduction. 

When Christmas time comes around again it might 
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From Paul Gilbert Smith, Chicago, IIli- 
nois. Printed in five colors on gray hand- 
made card — lettering and illustration in 
black; star and horns in gold; sky in 
dark blue; leaf and cheeks of the revelers 
in red, and snow in white — this greeting 
was especially attractive. 


Jersey. 


black ; 


From The Chronicle Press, Orange, New 
First page of folder printed on 
white antique stock — sky, initial and in- 
side of ornaments in orange; 
illustration and outline of ornaments in 
background for ornaments, rules, 
figures, and ground in illustration in gray. 


be a good plan for readers to refer to this number of 
THE INLAND PRINTER if ideas are slow in coming to 
the fore, for a careful study of the designs presented 
should suggest adaptations of value. 

Greetings were received from the following: 

Hopson Printing Company, Omaha, Neb.; Lewis 
Hochheimer, Baltimore, Md.; John C. Hill, Baltimore, 
Md.; Edwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. H. 
Morrill Printing Ink Company, Norwood, Mass.; 
Times Printing Company, Westminster, Md.; Joseph 
A. Weis, Springfield, Ill.; Reginald Meller, Alameda, 
Cal.; Simmonds & Simmonds, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. and 
Mrs. A. G. Hallett, East Liverpool, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles Kidd, East Liverpool, Ohio; Mr. and 
Mrs. C. L. Hobart, Holden, Mo.; The Keystone Press, 
Streator, Ill.; Grier Press, Chicago, Ill.; Grossglass 
Printing Company, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Ernest See- 
man, Durham, N. C.; Charles W. Loughead, Youngs- 


factory and farm, 

from the hearts of 

loved ones and the 

f souls of friends — 

F arising as the soft 

| gray mists o’er the 
valleys at dawn— 

Bah). wells today « spirit 

Ay of joy, of helpful 

> f ness, of love. ae 
i «=—«sAdding my modest 
F quote to the beni- 

son of that spirit, 

in at | Bane I ae for you 


M 
May Prosperity and Good Cheer be 


yours, throughout the New 
Year, and forever 


® 


Inside page of handsome folder sent 
out by F. Wm. E. Cullingford, Char- 
lotte, North Carolina. Outline of ini- 
tial and rules in gold; background for 
initial in green tint; poinsetta in red; 
type, initial letter and leaves in green, 
on white rough hand-made stock. 


lettering, 
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BE WITHIN THY WALLS j 
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AND 
PROSPERITY 

WITHIN THY j 
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ROYAL ELECTROTYPE COMPANY 
620 SANSOM STREET 





PHILADELPHIA 


a 
CHRISTMAS 1915 


é 











An especially handsome card from the Artistic greeting from an artist, L. O. First page of folder received from Mr. 
Royal Electrotype Company, Philadelphia, Griffith, Chicago, Illinois. Illustration and Mrs. Fred W. Gage, Battle Creek, Mich- 
Pennsylvania. Blind-embossed and printed printed in brown, green and white on igan. Illustration in black on blind-stamped 
in black, green, gray and red on a large buff Japan stock, the Christmas seal panel, initials in gold and remainder of let- 






attached and name signed with pencil. tering in green. 





white hand-made card. 
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! town, Ohio; W. Heyden, Chicago, Ill.; J. Orville Company, Denver, Colo.; Wm. Pfaff, New Orleans, 
| Wood, Cleveland, Ohio; C. W. Miller, Philadelphia, La.; Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Boyle, Chicago, Ill.; The 
l Pa.; George R. Grady, Worces- Switzer Printing Company, 
| ter, Mass.; J. Frank Candeto, Webb City, Mo.; Russell & Cock- 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Savannah, Ga.; Troy Times Art rell, Amarillo, Tex.; Keystone 
Press, Troy, N. Y.; Charles Stationery Company, Oakland, 
W. Hodson, Manhattan, Kan.; Cal.; Mr. and Mrs. Levi Smith, 
Bockmann & Company, Chicago, Bonner Springs, Kan.; The 
Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. Winfred Ar- Davis Press, Worcester, Mass.; 
thur Woodis, Worcester, Mass.; John F. Glover, Morgantown, 
J. F. Widman & Sons, McGregor, W. Va.; George Herzing, Naza- 
Iowa; Linn Douglass MacDon- reth, Pa.; W. Edward Dowdy, 
nold, Ithaca, N. Y.; Geo. W. Norfolk, Va.; The Chicago 
King & Son, Worcester, Mass.; Typothetz School of Printing, 
E. Geo. Ertman, Chicago, II]; Chicago, Ill.; Acme Printing 
The Jersey City Printing Com- Company, Louisville, Ky.; Wan- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J.; Huron ner Machinery Company, Chi- 
College Printing Department, cago, Ill.; Fred Herzberg, St. 
































Huron, S. D.; Elmer Blacklock, | ' Louis, Mo.; Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
= fe a aan: The | GREETING | Holman, Findlay, Ohio; The 
Printer, Houston, Tex.; Times- Universal Type-Making Machine 
Mirror Printing & Binding alliances Company, New York city; The 
House, Los Angeles, Cal.; Wil- & JOY & MERRIEST Clover Press, New York city; 

— gags ae CHRISTMAS CHEER é oh 





liam J. Wayland, Lynchburg, & MAY THE The Cleveland Trust Company, 








Va.; Ernest B. Fiedler, Raspe- Cleveland, Ohio; Axel Edw. 
burg, Md.; Frank D. Gimbel, NEW YEAR BE TO YOU Sahlin, East Aurora, N. Y.; 
Cleveland, Ohio; The Alling & YOUR BRIGHTEST Modern Die & Plate Press Man- 
Cory Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; | & MOST ufacturing Company, Belleville, 
Mr. and Mrs. Norman P. Eby, PROSPEROUS Ill.; Woodward & Tiernan Print- 
Fresno, Cal.; Arthur B. Rice, YEAR . ing Company, St. Louis, Mo.; 






The Gages, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 





Chicago, Ill.; Paul Nathan, New 
York city; Robt. W. Leigh, Mil- Walter Wallick, Galesburg, II1.; 
waukee, Wis.; W. H. Hohenadel, Hal Marchbanks, New York 
Rochelle, Ill.; Western States MR. AND MRS. CLAUDE city; The Trott Printing Com- 
Envelope Company, Milwaukee, W. HARMONY - pany, Billings, Mont.; Mr. and 
Wis.; The Windermere Press, Mrs. LaFayette Doerty, Findlay, 
Chicago, Ill.; J. W. Clement Ohio; The Jaenecke Printing 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Arthur Ink Company, Newark, N. J.; 






















Handsome type greeting from Claude W. 
T. Chase, Worcester, Mass.; The yya+mony, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. Border in req Devoe & Raynolds Company, 


American Printing & Publishing at edge of stock and inside rule in gold. Chicago, Ill.; Alpha Photo- 
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MAY PEACE AND 
LOVE PLAY A HAPPY 
PART IN THIS SEA 
SON OF GLADNESS 


IS THE WISH OF 
CHARLES % MARION CAPON 
7508 CARNEGIE AVE. 
CLEVELAND 


¥ 
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From L. A. Hornstein, New York city. From A. B. McCallister, Los Angeles, Handsome card from Charles and Mar- 
Original printed in black and brown tint on California, Original in black and vermil- ion Capon, Cleveland, Ohio. Original 
white hand-made folder stock. ion on gray hand-made card stock. printed in black and brown on white card. 


Engraving Company, Baltimore, Md.; Harry B._ cago, Ill.; Ch. Wilson, New York city; The Rounds- 
Rouse, Chicago, Ill.; Sidney M. Weatherly, Hartford, Truman Company, Chicago, Ill.; Earl H. Reid, 
Conn.; L. A. Hornstein, New York city; The Silver Chicago, Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. B. H. Irving, Westbrook, 
State, Deer Lodge, Mont.; Me.; The Denver & Rio 
Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Barrett, Grande Railroad, Denver, 
Curling, Newfoundland; J. Colo.; Arthur K. Taylor, Bal- 
Forest Tucker, New Phila- > timore, Md.; Mr. and Mrs. 
delphia, Ohio; H. Emmet This carries hearty good wishes for (hristmas Watson F. Caldwell, Piqua, 
Green, El] Dorado, Kan.; The merriment and prosperity for the NewYear, Ohio; Tol G. McGrew, In- 
Trow Press, New York city; | signed (in advance) with my hand and seal dianapolis, Ind.; Platt Young, 
B. B. Herbert, Chicago, IIl.; this twenty-fifth day of December, nineteen New York city; William 
C. D. Montgomery, Chicago, hundred and fifteen, in the city of (Yeveland Henry Baker, Cleveland, 
Ill.; The Henry O. Shepard Ohio; Carl Scheffler, Chicago, 
Company, Chicago, Ill.; Ben lll.; Edmund G. Gress, New 
Wiley, Charleston, IIl.; Frank York city; C. W. Knowles 
L. Bond, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 
L. Keim, Meadville, Pa.; Peer- pane earn a seoitiealiias ane a Fred Haigh, Toledo, Ohio; 
less Engraving & Colortype Ee a ee, ae Ss, Pee Peeed.- 
Company, Chicago, IIL; — sii ieaabiliiidldenainael phia, Pa.; The Kennewick 
Walter Radcliffe, Macon Ga.; Printing Department Printing Company, Kennewick, Wash.; Robert 
of The Vocational School, Springfield, Mass.; The Thomas Rice, Chicago, Ill.; Ellsworth Geist, Pitts- 
Gardner Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio; John burgh, Pa.; The Walrath Press, Johnstown, N. Y.; 
Clyde Oswald, Brooklyn, N. Y.; F. J. and E. M. The Ruthven Press, Ruthven, Iowa; Herbert and 
Schmidt, Evanston, Ill.; Ashton G. Stevenson, Chi- Harriet Browne, Evanston, IIl.; C. W. Smith, Phila- 














The Wish-A MERRY CHRISTMAS 


& 
int A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


. Not the gifts of money 
ae Or precious wares, 


But a plain, honest wish 


roma ifriend who cares 


The Friend HARRY WLEGGETT 














a $ - f = 
Hand-letiered Christmas card from Harry W. Leggett, Ottawa, Highly satisfactory card, blind-stamped, embossed and printed 
Ontario. Especially effective in original, printed in dark green in gray on rough gray hand-made stock. By Aime H. Cote, 
and orange on white hand-made card stock. Springfield, Massachusetts. 
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A decided novelty in a Christmas greeting. At the left the folder is shown closed, a cut-out inside the wreath on the title-page showing 
the head of the messenger-boy on the third page. At the right the folder is open, the greeting being on a miniature tele- 
gram enclosed in the envelope, which is tipped on the page. From Joseph Deutsch, Chicago, Illinois. 


delphia, Pa.; Baltimore-Maryland En- 


graving Company, Baltimore, Md.; Evans p 


Printing Company, Providence, R. I.; 
McCormick-Armstrong Press, Wichita, 
Kan.; Francis W. Hunt, Toronto, On- 
tario, Can.; Poole Brothers, Chicago, 
Ill.; Mr. and Mrs. W. H. Ellis, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Will H. Smith, Whittier, 
Cal.; Benjamin Sherbow, New York city; 
The Lammers-Shilling Company, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; David Silve, New York city; 
The Stone Printing & Manufacturing 
Company, Roanoke, Va.; A. Vyrde Ingham, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Morris Reiss, New York city; George 
Batten Company, New York city; Mr. and Mrs. 


The modern art idea in a Christmas-greeting card. Lettering 
in dark blue, spots of color in a variety of bright colors, on olive 
hand-made stock. From Howard Stilwell, Los Angeles, California. 


May you have the best of good 

fortune and the yoy of a happy 

hfe, 1s my unsh for your Christ- 
mas and the New Year 


R. KYNETT PENFIELD 


Simple but attractive card 
in black and orange on buff 
linen-finish ecard. From R. 
Kynett Penfield, New York. 





W. O. Foote, Atlanta, Ga.; Stephen H. 
Horgan, New York city; Irving S. Paull, 
Chicago, Ill.; The Keystone Printery, 
Mount Pleasant, Pa.; McCaw of Colum- 
bia, Georgia; Southern Printers Supply 
Company, Atlanta, Ga.; Louisville Paper 
Company, Louisville, Ky.; The O. K. 
Printing Company, Allentown, Pa.; James 
B. Birch, Jr., Burlington, N. J.; The 
North Bennett Street Industrial School, 
Boston, Mass; The Quality Printery, 
Tupelo, Miss.; Mr. and Mrs. Greely 
Kirkpatrick, Bert D. Belyea, West Somerville, Mass.; 
Mrs. H. O. Shepard, Chicago, Ill.; Helen and Will 
Ransom, Chicago, Ill.; Harry Niles Kellogg, Indian- 
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Christmas-greeting card printed on wood veneer, with 1916 
ealendar attached. Only a suggestion of its attractiveness is given 


here. From the Dexter Folder Company, New York city. 
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Cordial Christmas Greetings 
and Every Good Wish 
for the New Year 


ON 
Herbert anid Harriet Browne 


6O9 Michigan Avenue, Evanston 


| 











to'gou 


PIG Pr. Lafayette Doertyy 
Findlay, Ohio 








The original of the card herewith reproduced was printed in black 
and green on white hand-made stock. 


apolis, Ind.; Boys of the Department of Printing, 
Dayton Public Schools, Dayton, Ohio; District of 
Columbia Paper Manufacturing Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; A. W. Glossbrenner, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
George, Inez and Donald French, Boston, Mass.; 
John A. Sleicher, New York city; Charles Gaa, 
Springfield, Ill.; O. L. Lilliston, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; The Frank- 
lin Company, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Gus Vogel, Chicago, 
Ill.; Daniel Baker, Toronto, On- 


Printed in gold and black on white hand-made stock, the original 
of this card was decidedly attractive. 


Ruxton, Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Emil M. Scholz, New 
York city; Jo Anderson, San Francisco, Cal.; I. T. U. 
Commission, Chicago, Ill.; Ernest Edwin Adams, 
Toronto, Ontario, Can.; H. S. Crocker Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.; Honolulu Star-Bulletin, Honolulu, 
Hawaii; The Baltimore News, Baltimore, Md.; G. T. 
Cross, Lufkin, Tex.; T. M. Tay- 
lor Printing Co., Mount Vernon, 
N. Y.; Dave B. Bradley, Lansing, 
Mich.; D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, New York city; The Cax- 





tario, Can.; Mr. and Mrs. Paul 


Ye Will 
of 


ton Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 





Gilbert Smith, Chicago, IIl.; 


Marshall Sheppey 


Chicago Carton Co., Chicago, 





Charles Francis Press, New 
York city; John L. Collet, Hous- 
ton, Tex.; United Typothete 
and Franklin Clubs of America 
School of Printing, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; S. T. McLaughlin, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Gatchel & Manning, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Harvey H. 
Dunn, Philadelphia, Pa.; Ralph 
S. Shuffler, Olney, Tex.; McGraw- 
Phillips Printing Co., New York 
city; Paul E. Haus, San Antonio, ' 
Tex.; The Globe Engraving & 
Electrotype Company, Chicago, 
Ill.; Heyworth and Jacquin 
Campbell, New York city; Philip 


Item—Te #4 
very 


ledo, Ohio. 


Concernivo Disrosrrion oF Divers 
anv Sunpay Grers at Yuce Tine, 
Niwersen Howprep Ano Firrem 
ll my good Friends 1 will a 
Merry Christmas. 
Item—To Ye same a Happy New Year. 

To all and sundry wheresoever 
Item they be, or however called, 1 will 
Peace and Happiness throughout 
Ye coming Year and for many 
Years hereafter. 


So Wirwess Mr 
Hann ano Sear. 


Marshall Sheppey. 


Novel treatment of Christmas greeting in the 
form of a will by William Hanselman, To- 
Original in black and red. 


Ill.; Hallock-Morris Co., Duluth, 
Minn.; American Lithographing 
Co., New York city; Britt Print- 
ing & Publishing Co., St. Louis, 
Mo.; Maruzen Co., Ltd., Tokio, 
Japan; Printing Arts Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; E. F. Wag- 
ner, New York city; Henry 
Turner Bailey, Boston, Mass.; 
John E. Coolidge, Los Angeles, 
Cal.; Vernon L. Armstrong, 
Detroit, Mich.; Irvin A. Med- 
lar Co., Omaha, Neb.; J. C. 
Blair Company, Huntingdon, 
Pa.; Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago, 
Ill.; W. T. Leyden, Chicago, Ill. 
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THE SALMAGUNDI CI 





The Marchbanks Press 


eg De signers Engrar ers Printers 
“Shen, Telephone Stuyvesant 1197 


ard z ‘ 
e 114 East 13% Street New York 
“Bray, 4 3 





Last Call! SD 
for LUNCHEON 


BROADWAY ASSOCIATION, Hotel Martini~ 
me 2° Street. Tuesday, February -”’ 


rs will talk on questions regarding the welfare o 





Tickets 
One Dollar 





Come Yourself and Bring a Friend 


Group of typographic specimens from The Marchbanks Press, New York city. Composed in a simple manner in old-style type-faces and 
printed on antique and hand-made stocks, the designs are decidedly attractive and create an impression of 
distinction and quality which has given to the firm an enviable reputation. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


Technical Club, 624-632 Sherman Street, Chicago. 


Symmetry in Type-Design. 

The apprentice, like his more experienced co- 
laborer, the journeyman, often attempts more than 
he can satisfactorily accomplish. Among other things, 
he sometimes tries to get inside the border of a design 
more than the border will hold or permit him to pre- 
sent to best advantage therein. In these attempts to 
accomplish so much, compositors are compelled to 
take advantage of all the corners to locate items for 
which there is not room in the center, and the fact 
that there is more often than otherwise a great ab- 


sence of similarity in items placed in opposite cor- 
ners gives the designs an appearance of disorder in 
addition to the evident fault of poor balance. For 
such compositors an absolute adherence’ to symmetri- 
cal arrangements in their type-designs would prove 
of inestimable service. It would help them to success 
many times when failure would be the result other- 
wise. 

Webster says symmetry is “ the harmonious rela- 
tion of parts; correspondence or similarity of form, 
dimensions or parts on opposite sides of an axis, 
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“Qhristmas Qhumber’”’ 
1915 
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Fic. 1. 

The crowded condition of this page, due to the use of the maple 
leaf, produces a very displeasing effect, and more especially be- 
cause of the unsymmetrical arrangement and lack of balance in 
the lower half. The complexity of the border is also a fault. 

















Maple Leat 
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Christmas Number 
1915 
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Fic. 2. 

The maple leaf which caused the downfall of the compositor 
in the design at the left is here eliminated and a symmetrical 
arrangement made possible. Who will deny that the improved 
design is worth more than the value of symbolism in the original? 








This department is devoted entirely to the interests of apprentices, and the subjects taken up are selected for their immediate practical value. 
‘orrespondence is invited. Specimens of apprentices’ work will be criticized by personal letter. Address all communications to Apprentice Printers 
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center or dividing plane.” In typography, however, 
it is not dependent upon the similarity or equality of 
the four parts made by the division of the rectangular 
whole by central horizontal and perpendicular axes, 
but only upon the similarity of the two sides created 
by a perpendicular dividing line. In other words, a 
design is symmetrical if all the lines are centered, 


-for in that case the perpendicular dividing line, pass- 


ing through the center, will create a left side equiva- 
lent to the right. The apprentice has gone far in 
the direction of success in the attainment of his trade 
who has learned the value of a symmetrical, simple 
design, for he has in that the solution of the problem 
of horizontal balance. 

As an illustration of lack of symmetry and hori- 
zontal balance we show herewith a cover-design (Fig. 
1). The top part is symmetrical — an ornament does 
not necessarily violate symmetry although the two 
sides are not identical, provided there is not too great 
difference in shape. The main difficulty in this page 
is with the leaf and the three main display lines at 
the bottom. There is not only a wide variance in the 
appearance and size of these items, but the type is 
much stronger in “color.” It would be possible to 
balance these two items satisfactorily by moving the 
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Letter-head by Frank D. Gimble which won first prize in a con- 
test of apprentices recently conducted by the Cleveland Typo- 
graphical Union, Cleveland, Ohio. 


type-group toward the center so that it would not 
exert so strong an influence on the right. Like the 
man on the seesaw, it should be nearer the center 
when the comparative equivalent of a boy is on the 
other side. But, even then, their great dissimilarity 
in appearance and extent would produce an unpleas- 
ant effect on the eye which admires order. Opposite 
Fig. 1 we are showing a rearrangement of the page 


along symmetrical lines. “Oh,” you will say, “ but 
you have omitted the large cut of the maple leaf — 
that is a great help.” We have, it is true, but in doing 
so we are only practicing what we have “ preached ” 
for all these years, and that is that ornamentation 
which does not add to the attractiveness of a page 
should not be made a part of it. Does any one con- 
tend that this ornament would add attractiveness to 
anything? It adds symbolism, of course, but that is 





THE 


ADVERTISERS PRESS 
INCORPORATED 


i- 


OFFERS TO ALL PURCHASERS OF 
PRINTING THE FINEST MODERN 
EQUIPMENT, A TECHNICAL 
SKILL AND EXPERIENCE OF THE 
HIGHEST ORDER, AND THE 
EXCEPTIONAL ADVANTAGE OF 
DEALING DIRECTLY WITH THE 
MEN IN CHARGE OF ITS PRO- 
DUCTION. BY THESE MEANS IT 
PROVIDES A SERVICE THAT IS 
ONE IN FACT— ONE OF WHICH 
YOU SHOULD AVAIL YOURSELF 
TO LEARN WHAT PRINTING 
SERVICE IS 


141 FRANKLIN STREET 
CORNER OF FEDERAL 
TEL. MAIN 6133 








Handsome announcement by The Advertisers Press, Incorporated, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


worth less when the loss in attractiveness is as great 
as the use of an ornament so designed occasions. 

One trouble with this ornament is its great size, 
but that is not so serious a fault as its shape and the 
too natural appearance it presents. Its direction is 
also diagonal, which causes it to fit uncomfortably 
in a page where the lines are horizontal and the imag- 
inary line representing the long dimension of the page 
is perpendicular. 

A conventional maple leaf, perpendicular in direc- 
tion and not too large in size, would have proved 
excellent ornamentation for this page, provided it 
was not so large that it forced a disorderly arrange- 
ment. We believe, however, that all who read will 
agree that the advantages gained by the omission of 
the leaf in Fig. 2, thus permitting an orderly, sym- 
metrical design, are worth infinitely more to the job 
than the symbolism of the leaf in Fig. 1. 

Apprentices, practice the symmetrical style. Thus 
your work will certainly be better balanced; it will 
not only appear more orderly and attractive, but, 
best of all, will save your time. 
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(Inder this head will be briefly reviewed brochures, 
hould be marked “For Criticism” and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Postage on k 
i unless letter postage is placed on the entire package. Specimens must be mailed flat. If rolled they will not be criticized. 





BY J. L. FRAZIER. 
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J. F. WEDMAN & Sons, McGregor, Iowa.— The blotters are 
especially attractive. 

Rupce, New York city.— The wall-card, ‘“‘It can be done — 
why not do it?” is admirably planned and printed. 

N. D. Exuiotr, Salem, Oregon.— The announcement of the 
occupation of your new home is cleverly planned and well printed. 

ARCADE PRINT COMPANY, St. Louis, Missouri.— The mailing- 
folder and the blotter are satisfactorily designed and composed, 
but the use of out-of-date type-faces mars their appearance very 
much indeed. 

JosepH A. WEIS, Springfield, Illinois.— All the Christmas 
ecards are excellent and no serious fault can be found with any 
detail of the work. 

Business Growth, house-organ of the Jackson-Remlinger Print- 
ing Company, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is simply and attrac- 
tively designed and printed, a credit to the house it represents. 

James H. Rook Company, Chicago, Illinois.— Your booklet, 
“Printing Service for Advertisers,” is happily conceived, and 
is well prepared and admirably printed. 

THE LORENTZ Press, Buckhannon, 
West Virginia.— Your Christmas cards, 
printed on hand-made stock, are very 
attractive, but we would suggest an avoid- 
ance of the practice of putting dots be- 
tween words as you have done in one or 
two instances. 

Ray D. LILuiprinGe, INCORPORATED, New 
York city.— Both the catalogue for the 
Asbestos Protected Metal Company and 
that for the Bryant Electric Company are 
satisfactory in every way, the cover on 
the former being especially attractive. 

J. R. GRIMSHAW, JR., New York city.— 
The booklet designed by I. M. Harris and 
printed by your firm for the Chautauqua 
County Society of New York is very at- 
tractive, the colors being especially well 
chosen. The type-group on the menu page 
crowds the top of the page too closely and 
should have been lowered about eighteen 
points. 

THE McGRAW-PHILLIPS PRINTING CoM- 
PANY, INc., New York city.— The folder, 
printed in brown and brown tint on buff 
antique stock, for Advertising & Selling 
is an admirable piece of printing of which 
you may well feel proud. 

FRANK D. WALKER, Richmond, Indiana. 
The Headlight is very nicely composed, but 
presswork throughout is rather poor be- 
eause of a lack of proper make-ready and 
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strong in color, say, for example, India tint. 
strong yellows suggest cheapness in a way. 
quite satisfactory. 

WALTER WALLICK, Galesburg, Illinois You make good use 
of the Packard type-face when it is used alone, and your speci- 
mens set therein are truly admivable. On the title-page of the 
Young People’s Christian Union program the border is too strong 
and type-sizes too large throughout to suit our individual taste. 

Roy K. BANCROFT, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.— The Presby- 
terian Christmas program is quite satisfactory. The red is too 
dark on the folder for. the Northwood Building and Land Asso- 
ciation, and the appearance of this folder is further marred by 
the use of so many faces of type, among which are both con- 
densed and extended varieties. 

WILLIAM HANSELMAN, Toledo, Ohio.— The Christmas folder 
composed by you for Marshall Sheppy is unusual in text, being 
in the form of a will, and a novelty from the standpoint of 
typography. We show a half-tone reproduction of it in the Job 
Composition Department, in the hope that 
it will prove of value to our readers who 
are alert for new and novel treatments. 

E. D. Fow Ler, Durham, North Caro- 
lina.— We are especially pleased with the 
Tucker Christmas-greeting card and the 
envelope for the Durham Floral Nursery. 
On the Pridgen Christmas folder a certain 
ill effect is produced because the initial 
does not align with the first line of text. 

E. B. WALLACE, Stegler, Oklahoma.— 
The type-group on the Christmas card is 
too heavy at the bottom. The longest, as 
well as the largest, line should be at or 
near the top, so that the general contour 
will be in the shape of an inverted pyra- 
mid. The red ink used is too dark, and too 
much black ink was carried. 

MERCANTILE PRINTING CoMPANY, Lim- 
ited, Honolulu, Hawaii.— All the items 
printed by you for the Honolulu Ad. Club 
and The Commercial Club are satisfactory 
in every way and no fault can be found 
with them. The use of a better grade of 
ink and paper on the 1914 Commercial 
Club report book would have improved its 
appearance very much indeed. The sta- 
tionery for the Honolulu Automobile Club 
is very pleasing. 

Davin STEUERMAN, Brooklyn, New 
York.— The same high quality of design 
and composition which has characterized 
your various work is evident in this last 


Goldenrod and 
The blotters are 


























the use of too much ink of an inferior 


coilection. The type is too large on the 








grade. Use single rules instead of paral- 
lel rules in all cases. 

W. R. SPAULDING, Boston, Massachu- 
setts— Your Christmas folder is espe- 
cially neat, but we would prefer to have 
seen the design printed on stock not so 


Union, No. 6. 


Cover-design for program of Charity 
Ball given by New York Typographical 
Original printed in brown 
and gold and embossed. 


George W. Travers Company cover-design. 
We do not admire the combination of text 
and script, and would suggest that you 
avoid it in the interest of harmony. 

AN attractively printed announcement 
informs us of the institution at Fresno, 


ESET 


of printing sent in for criticism. Lteosture submitted for this purpoes 
i must not be included 
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1 am sending you my 
sincerest wishes for a very 
Merry Christmas 
ond when Christmas day 
has passed away may the many 
good things I wish for you 
linger until Christmas 
comes again. 


N-EMMET GREEN 
Cy DO RANSAS 


Christmas 











By H. Emmet Green, By Ellsworth Geist, 
Eldorado, Kan. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


California, of the Stebbins-Eby Press. Mr. Eby’s typographic 
work has been exhibited in these columns, where it has proved an 
incentive and help to ambitious printers of less ability all over 
the world on numerous occasions. If ability to do good work 
exerts the influence in Fresno that it should, success should 
crown the Stebbins-Eby efforts from the start. 

Curis. ADDISON, Muskegon, Michigan.— The type-sizes are too 
large on the card for the Addison Printing Company, producing 
a crowded, congested appearance 





We wish you well; 

We cannot tell 

How much, altho’ 
we'd like to 

May your New Year 

Bring lots of cheer 

And every day 














By Carl Scheffler, Artist, By McCormick-Armstrong 
Chicago, III. Press, Wichita, Kan. 


De Kalb Daily Independent, De Kalb, Illinois.— The majority 
of your specimens are high-class. On the cover and title-page of 
the Western Beagle Club constitution the type crowds the border 
too closely at both top and bottom. The panel of the Sawyer & 
Sons envelope is too long for the type. Panels are best when the 
type enclosed squares up in proportion to the shape of the panels 
with equal marginal spaces on all four sides. 

H. D. MIELKE, Chicago, Illinois.— The folder, ‘‘ Thou Remain- 

est,’ is an admirable piece of 





which is displeasing. Had a | _ i wae 


job composition, to be improved 





larger card been used, admitting 
more white space between the 
groups, the same size of type 
would be none too large. Do not 
combine script with Copperplate 
Gothic unless the former is very 


large in comparison to the size of The Friendly So ns 


the latter, for they are inhar- 


"ieee COLEMAN, Shreveport, of St. patrick 


Louisiana.— Your work contin- cordiallp 


ues to interest us very much, and 


we can say without fear of con- invite pou to attend 


tradiction that it is representa- 


tive of the very best class of their 


typography. Your invitation for 


the Friendly Sons of St. Patrick, Second 


herewith reproduced, but orig- 


only by raising the lower group 
and eliminating the unnecessary 
rules above the ornament on 
the title-page. Type and border 
are especially harmonious. The 
other specimens are very good 
also, but in some of them we 
note a tendency to center small 
groups in large spaces in viola- 
tion of the principle of propor- 
tion, which demands pleasing 
inequality in perpendicular place- 
ment. On the cover of the book- 
let, “‘ Life Annuity Bonds,’”’ an 
improvement would result if the 
words in the center panel which 
are printed in red were raised 
about two picas. 


inally printed in bright green on Annual Banquet ALBERT ROSENTHAL, Denver, 


white antique stock, is one of 


Colorado.— You show a tendency 


the best things of its kind we to be given at to overelaborateness, both in de- 


have ever seen. The border is 


sign and use of color. A simple 


clever indeed, the representation hotel Wouree arrangement of your blotter, 





of the two pipes at the bottom 


without panels or tint-blocks, 


adding much interest to the de- | Partch the seventeenth and with only a rule border — 


sign. The other specimens are | nineteen-fifteen 


of high quality, with the excep- 


tion of the folder, “‘ Coming to | eight o’clock 


the Front to Salute You,” in 
which the green is too weak in 
comparison to the red used for 
printing the decorative items. 
ZARNES PRESS, INCORPORATED, 
New York city.— Your letter- 
head is overdone, both in the 
amount of decoration and color. 
The blotter is better, but here we 
would have eliminated the paral- 
lel rules inside the small panel at 
the left and used but one of the 
square border units, which should 
be placed above the center of the 
space between the two groups. 














and printed, at most, in two 
colors — would be far preferable 
to the bizarre design you have 
produced. Follow the style of 
the work reproduced in these col- 
umns and the result will not only 
be improved work, but a lower- 
ing of the cost of production. 
Louis A. BRAVERMAN, Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts.—The distine- 
tive and pleasing style of your 
design, as exemplified in the 
booklets you have been prepar- 
ing for The Hampshire Paper 
Company, the Paper Makers 
Advertising Club, and other ad- 
vertisers, goes far toward im- 
pressing recipients and causing 
them to be read. We have a 








The border units used as part of 


the initial letter are very unat- Printed in green on white antique stock, this invitation by personal dislike for the body- 
tractive and not at all suited to Ellis Coleman, Shreveport, Louisiana, was decidedly interesting. type used in “‘ The Reasons Why 


the space occupied. 


Note pipes in band across bottom. for Direct-Mail Advertising,” but 
































To you, my fellow 
craftsman, i wis! 

for the New Year 
the joy which the 
accomplishment of 
some great master 
piece calls forth. 


ee 


ERNST B. FIEDLER 











By Ernest B. Fiedler, 
Raspeburg, Md. 


By O. L. Lilliston, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 























































the cover of this booklet is especially attractive. Its appearance 
is such that it suggests interesting contents on the inside pages. 

BANG & BEGLEY, Cleveland, Ohio.— The letter-head for the 
Cleveland Printing Pressmen’s Union is admirably neat and 
attractive, to be improved only by setting the lines in Copperplate 
Gothie in a smaller size of the same type, or, preferably, in old- 
style capitals, and by lowering the main group slightly. On the 
letter-head for the Assistants’ union the border is quite promi- 
nent, and yet we admire the job for its many virtues, best of all 
of which is the color combination. 

A. H. Burnsipe, Morristown, New Jersey.— A simpler border 
arrangement and an orderly arrangement of the items, balanced 
on a common central axis, would improve the cover-design very 
much indeed. The elimination of the maple leaf illustration would 
have simplified the design, and, inasmuch as it is both bulky and 
unattractive, it detracts from rather 
than adds to the effectiveness of the 
page. 
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CS$ristmas 
Greetings 













By Biggers the Printer, 
Houston, Tex. 


By A. Vyrde Ingham, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 





pica of the type-line at the top, the groups alongside the device 
to be raised in proportion. We would prefer to see but one face 
of type used, inasmuch as there is quite a variance in the design 
of the two styles used by you. The blotter would be improved 
if the marginal spaces about the top and bottom lines were more 
nearly even, this to be brought about either by lengthening the 
lines or by moving them toward the center so as to increase the 
top and bottom margins. 

THE PROGRESS PRINTING COMPANY, Marshall, Missouri.— An 
improvement is noted in each successive consignment of speci- 
mens received from you. Success in your case is due, first, to 
simplicity in arrangement, and, second, to a consistent use of 
what is perhaps the best all-around type-face in existence, Caslon 
Olid Style. The ornament on the cover of the Blackburn Memo- 
rial should be reversed, that is, turned at right angles to its 
present position, so as to conform to 
the shape of the paper. On the state- 
ment for Hale Press, if the group below 





F. E. Race, Lewistown, Montana,— 


the line ‘‘In Account With” were low- 





We admire your clever work very much 
indeed, the good taste you show in the 
simplicity of your arrangements and in 
the consistent use of harmonious types 
being indeed commendable. The small 
tickets are uniformly good, but on one 
or two, we regret to say, the top of the 
initial does not align with the top of 
the first line alongside as it should. An 
improvement would result if single 
rules only were used where you have 
used parallel rules. The use of an or- 
namental device symbolic of music on 
the ticket of admission to a lecture 
on home economics is not appropriate. 
On the hanger for the Typographical 
Union’s Christmas Ball the lines are 
crowded too closely, which fact mars to 
some extent the otherwise attractive ap- 
pearance of the job. When a single 
line is placed in the exact center of a 
page from top to bottom it appears 
low, as you will note upon reference to 
the title-page of The Rural Credit Com- 
pany booklet. Such lines should be 
placed toward the top of the page on 
the ratio of three parts of white space 
above the line to a corresponding five 
parts below. On the cover for the Out- 
look Club booklet a great improvement 
would result if, in consideration of that 





PROGRAM OF 


Obe Montana 
Baptist 
Convention 


Eighth Annual Session 
Held with the First Baptist Church 
Great Falls, Montana 
October 4-7 
1915 


ered about two leads, and the line in 
question lowered accordingly, an im- 
provement would result. 

THE WEST VIRGINIA COLLEGIATE IN- 
STITUTE, Institute, West Virginia.— 
Composition on your specimens is very 
satisfactory, but the use of an inferior 
grade of ink, combined with poor press- 
work, mars the appearance of the 
specimens to an appreciable degree. 
The musical program would be im- 
proved if the panel was removed from 
about the harp ornament, the harp at- 
tached to the rule above, and if the 
type in the lower group was one size 
smaller. The rule above the main dis- 
play line on the title of the Hexagon 
Club banquet is purposeless and an im- 
provement would be noted upon its 
elimination. 

JOHN W. Love, Medina, Ohio.— The 
first thing we note in taking up the 
copy of The Airline Honey Book is 
that the cover-design is crowded from 
top to bottom, and, owing to the fact 
that the lines are short, considerable 
white space is apparent on both sides. 
The design should be in proportion to 
the shape of the page, with marginal 
spaces which do not show a great vari- 
ance in extent. The same fault is ap- 
parent on the titlepage. The half-tones 








fact, the type-group had been placed 











about four picas higher. One of your 
designs is reproduced. 

A. W. HIRscH PRINTING COMPANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri.— Your letter- 
head would be improved if the ornamen- 
tal name-plate was raised to within one 





town, Montana. 








Attractive title-page by F. E. Race, Lewis- 
Note carefully the harmony 
which exists between all units of the design. 


are not well printed, the solids being 
gray instead of black and the high 
lights gray instead of white, due in a 
large way to the use of an inferior 
grade of ink, and also to improper 
make-ready. 
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Handsome Christmas-greeting folder by Hubert S. Foster, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. 
and light blue — the trees and shrubbery in brown and the sky in blue — on white hand-made paper. 


The tipped-on sheet is printed in brown 
The stock to which it is attached 


is also hand-made paper, on which the same shade of brown as on the sheet attached is printed by a solid plate. 


M. E. MILLER, Fairmont, West Virginia.— The larger portion 
of your specimens are exceptionally good, and as a rule you show 
good taste in the selecting of colors. An exception is in the case 
of the January blotter, which is printed in dark brown, brown 
tint and red. The border is by far the strongest in “color’”’ of 
all the items in the design and should therefore have been printed 
in the weakest color, the tint of brown. On the contrary, you 
printed it in the dark brown, and, inasmuch as the comparatively 
weak type is printed in the brown 


characteristic of their design, though simplicity of arrangement 
impresses us favorably. On the booklet-cover, ‘‘ Elizabeth Kysela,” 
the ornament crowds the border at the bottom entirely too closely. 
Had a smaller size been used, and it placed above the imprint, 
the imprint being placed below in its conventional, logical posi- 
tion, the design would have been better because of the improved 
distribution of white space. To crowd a design from top to bot- 
tom when, because of short lines, there is considerable white space 

at the sides, is like attempting to 





tint, the border stands out entirely 


fit a square peg into a round hole. 





too prominently. The red is not the 
correct one to harmonize best with 
brown; a red of the vermilion order 
would have been very much better. 
In your title-pages you crowd bot- 
tom groups too near the borders at 
the bottom of the pages. There 
should not be a noticeable variation 
between the bottom and side mar- 
ginal spaces of lower groups. 

R. A. N. Jarvis, Newcastle, New 
Brunswick.— We would suggest a 
discontinuance of your practice of 
running the date-line on letter-heads 
in seript when the design proper is 
set in roman, text or block letters. 
The script does not harmonize with 
any of these and it is a fallacious 
belief that date-lines should be set 
in seript because the letter is to be 
hand-written. Your letter-heads are 
especially good, with this one excep- 
tion. In every case where you have 
underscored lines in letter-heads, the 
rules could have been omitted and 
the designs improved in appearance 
by their elimination. 

Ep. KYSELA, Sapulpa, Oklahoma. 





Business Appetizers 
for 1915 


Srom The Round Oak Folks 


O. E. Lyons, Easton, Pennsyl- 
vania.— We are particularly well 
pleased with the program and menu 
designed by you for the local union’s 
banquet. Utilizing a larger union 
label, printed in buff as a_back- 
ground to the titular matter, printed 
in dark brown, produces an artistic 
effect as well as being interesting. 
The top group of the title-page 
crowds the border too closely and 
overbalances the page. We would 
not have introduced the line of Cop- 
perplate Gothic to break up the har- 
mony of the pages otherwise set in 
harmonious type-faces. 

COLONIAL PREss, Chicago, IlllInois. 
— Your “Blotter Calendar for the 
Year 1916,” being a collection of 
twelve calendar blotters, one for 
each month of the year, attractively 
bound with blue Sunburst cover- 
stock, stapled and tied with blue 
cord, represents a commendable idea. 
Mechanical work is_ exceptionally 
well done, but we do not admire the 
style of italic used for the greater 
part of the composition. The small 








—All your specimens are expres- 


advertising cards are well designed 








sions of good taste. The harmonious 


and are made up of good advertising 
talk, but the geometric border used 











Cover-design printed in blue and gold on blue stock. 
By R. J. Burch, Dowagiac, Michigan. 


relationship between type and deco- 


ration is perhaps the most pleasing on some of them is too bold. 
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BY JOHN H. CLAYTON. 


What the advertiser says; the words he uses to say it; the form in which he presents what he has to say; the illustrations he uses; and the 


in which the printer expresses the ideas, are the subject-matters for this department. 













‘‘ Yes, the Idea’s All Right, But How Shall I Go About 
Carrying It Out?” 

All over the country printers who have become 

interested in direct advertising are asking the above 

question. They have passed from the stage of the 


leads the field. It not only attracts — it elucidates. 
You will be interested in some details. The size is 
5 by 9 inches, 16 pages and cover, and is printed in 
black and orange throughout. Cover is of heavy 
sepia dull-finished enamel, the inside being a lighter 
weight of the same stock. There are no frills, such 


skeptic to that of the believer. 
know how to begin the new thing 
— how to take the initial steps 
on the unfamiliar road. 

A firm in Chicago has given 
an answer. It is for the reader 
to learn its method and then 
adapt it to his own particular 
needs. 

“Planning a Direct Adver- 
tising Campaign ” will well re- 
pay careful reading once. After 
that it is a question, not of read- 
ing, but of studying and acting. 
If the writer were, say, secre- 
tary of a machinery company 
and responsible among other 
things for the firm’s advertising, 
he would welcome such a booklet 
as Cone, Parker & Storfer, of 
Chicago, have published. 

The chances are that I would 
know a lot about machinery but 
precious little as to the right way 
to tell my prospects what I know. 
This book would be a boon to me, 
for it abandons vague generali- 
ties and gets down to brass tacks. 

It tells me how to take my 
technical knowledge and impart 
it to others in the form of sales 
talk. It tells me when and how 
often to do this. It assures me 


that in doing such a thing I am not blindly groping, 


Now they want to 








$ .00 PER WEEK 
This compaign consists of 
twelve MAILING FOLDERS 


with separate return post 
cards, to be mailed to a hist of ONE THOUSAND 
NAMES each month for a period of twelve 
months. Each folder will be carefully prepared, 
written in good forceful style, with a specially 
drawn design on the outside page. They will 
be 8x11 inches when flat and 8'x3*3 when 
folded for mailing; printed in two colors on 
stock of the highest consistent quality. We will 
deliver them to you or to the post office, with 
post cards inserted, addressed and all ready for 
mailing. 


. is adapted to practi- 
This plan cally the same pur 
pose as the one pre 
ceding, The fact that the post card is not part of the 
folder gives a little more room for other copy. It also 
permits the prospects to send back the post card without 
mutilating, the folder. which can be filed for future refer 
ence. A campaign of this kind carried on persistently 
will put you in touch with a good many customers that 
you could not reach in any other way. It will build up 
your business with customers who look first for quahty 
and then at the price 


‘74° PER WEEK 


For THREE THOUSAND esch month 


For FIVE THOUSAND each month 


$93.00 PER WEEK 





PUT US ON YOUR WEEKLY PAYROLL 


Five pages similar to this show the advertiser 


what a campaign will cost. 


be adhered to. 





as fancy silk-stitching or over- 
lapping sections (not but what 
these have their purpose and 
place). The artwork is fine, the 
composition and presswork of 
the best. 

Now, let’s take the case of 
Smith, Jones & Co., printers, who 
have seen the light and have 
learned to look upon a piece of 
printed matter as a means to an 
end rather than the end itself. 
They have a good plant and they 
know their business. Up to now 
they have been engaged solely in 
printing — from to-day they are 
determined to be among that 
rapidly growing class who are 
producing sales-literature. Prac- 
tically they are saying, “ Yes, 
the idea is all right, but how 
shall we go about carrying it 
out? ” 

Of course it would be absurd 
to try to cover this subject in a 
page or so, but we can give a 
few general suggestions and at 
a later date more thoroughly 
treat of the problem. 

There must be a plan. And, 
after thought and consideration, 
whatever is determined on must 


Otherwise, it will be far better to 


but am following the path trodden by firms such 
as Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Eastman 
Kodak Company, McCray Refrigerator Company, 
and concerns in their class. 

Further, it tells the size, shape and quantity, and 
just what the cost will be. As a concrete present- 
ment of the merits of direct advertising, this booklet 


forget it, and keep on “ printing.” 
To get this plan you must necessarily do some 
studying. We would advise, before commencing on 


details, that you get together and let either Mr. Smith 
or Mr. Jones take entire charge of the work. One of 
you gentlemen probably will have more of an aptitude 
for the task than the other — shove it on to him and 
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let his partner be a combination encourager and goad. 
Now comes the question, how and what to study. 
The chances are that right in your office are samples 
galore of folders, broadsides, mailing-cards and book- 
lets produced for a diversity of businesses. Better 
get them out of the files and read them, putting your- 
self in the position of the person to whom the appeal 
is addressed. In other words, if you are reading a 
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Nanninga [irect 
vertising @mpaign 
Ws | Cone, Parker € Storfer ale 


DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
Chicago 


First page of booklet explaining the merits of direct 
advertising. 
booklet from a department store urging the purchase 
of rustic furniture for your garden and porch, you 
must imagine these are included in your home en- 
vironment, even though you live in a flat and the only 
flowers you see are in the florist’s window. 

A little of this type of study — notice, we use the 
word study — will soon give you the ability to dis- 
criminate, and shortly you will be separating the 
sheep from the goats with unerring accuracy. 

Now form your plan. Get a list. How? you ask. 
No, don’t take the classified telephone-book and, com- 
mencing with Ab, run clear through, by December, 
1919, to Zi. Far better pick out one particular line 
that you feel needs to do more direct advertising and 
for whom you feel you have a penchant. 

Don’t commence with too many. Better try a thou- 
sand. And see that they all are well rated, responsi- 
ble houses, able to pay their bills when due. 





It will be advisable to make up six pieces at once, 
for a three months’ campaign, to go out every two 
weeks. (We recognize that on this subject there is 
not only widely different opinion, but that the nature 
of the business has a big influence.) 

On the getting up of literature you will also find 
a variety of methods urged, but we always build from 
the ground up. First a rough layout, with sugges- 
tion of illustration (if any) and headlines, copy being 
indicated only. Following this comes the more care- 
ful layout or dummy; then the copy is written. Often 
by the time this stage is reached, considerable change 
in detail has taken place, but the structural form 
remains, a continual guide. 

You must adapt your style to your prospect, of 
course. At the risk of bringing wrath upon our head, 
we say avoid dignity. Whenever the writer has the 
“ dignity ” argument thrust at him, he retorts that 
the most dignified thing of which he knows is a corpse. 


The ‘jresult- 


Oo 
Direct Advertising 


Fourth page of booklet, “‘ Planning a Direct Advertising 
Campaign.” 


No; try human interest. Bea real salesman. Talk 
in the colloquial, if you will. But talk — don’t preach. 

Of course some form of return will be inclosed — 
otherwise how will you know whether your stuff is 
pulling? And we would advise, somewhere on the 
outside of the piece, a small-type announcement to 
the postmaster that return postage is guaranteed. 
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This last will be very valuable in checking up your 
mailing-list. 

Recognizing that these hints are worth just what 
you can get from them, and knowing that to a prac- 
ticed advertising man they may sound superfluous, 
if not foolish, we feel they will be of some little use 
in solving the new convert’s problem. 


The Finest Kind of Success, in Our Opinion. 

The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, of Phila- 
delphia, sent in the booklet of which cover and two 
pages are reproduced, asking for our frank opinion 


Colloi 





were several feet in thickness. To-day they would 
cost from $50,000 to $200,000 a mile.” 

On the basis that you can’t have too much of a 
good thing, let us quote another piece: ‘“‘ How does 
the colloidal clay of Trinidad asphalt increase its 
value as a paving cement?” “ Because of the enor- 
mous surface area it presents, the surface energy 
developed thereby, and the capacity of colloids for 
adsorption.” 

“Those are big words. What is ‘surface en- 
ergy’?” the reader queries. “ An example is found 
in the fact that if two plates of glass, with perfectly 


dal 


Catechism 





Cover and two of the inside pages from an attractive and illuminating booklet issued by The Barber Asphalt Paving Company, 
Philadelphia. 


on what it called “ an attempt to put a difficult chem- 
ical proposition into a form that will appeal to and 
be understood by the layman.” 

We wish you could read the book. Then you could 
corroborate our opinion that the company has suc- 
ceeded in remarkable manner. We confess to being 


weak on chemistry, yet after reading “ The Asphalt . 


Primer and Colloidal Catechism ” we certainly know 
just what the Barber people set out to tell us, and 
that is more than can be said about some literature 
advertising lines of considerably greater simplicity. 

They have achieved something in that while using 
the catechism form —finest for clearness — they 
have so injected human interest that all formality 
has been removed. An example will prove this: “ The 
famous Appian Way from Rome to Capua, 142 miles 
in length, is said to have been in ‘ good repair’ 800 
years after it was built — 312 B. C.” “ Eight hun- 
dred years! Is that possible? ” asks the reader. And 
the book replies, “ Yes; and it would be possible now. 
The Roman roads contained four courses of stone and 


parallel surfaces, are brought together, it is difficult 
to separate them owing to the surface energy of a 
film either of air or liquid between them. The same 
energy is seen in the cementing together with bitumen 
of a mineral aggregate having a great surface area.” 

Adsorption is explained (notice “ ad,” not “ ab”) 
and its importance is then dilated upon. 

Analyze the glass example and you will discover 
how thoroughly the writer of this booklet knows 
human nature. He could not have chosen an instance 
that would have made it clearer to us. 

For the rest, the book is a perfect example of sym- 
pathetic relationship of design, illustration, type, ink 
and stock. How those pictures fit into the general 
scheme — how easy it is to read the liberal 18-point 
Pabst type — how good to the fingers the feel of the 
heavy antique stock! 

We don’t know whether this book was accompanied 
by something more directly advertising the Barber 
Asphalt Paving Company — that is one of the dis- 
advantages of the position of critic — but if not, we 
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feel that an opportunity to tie up Trinidad Lake 
asphalt with the enterprising company that got the 
book out has been lost, and possibly some sales, too. 
This small criticism will, of course, be read in 
conjunction with the larger meed of praise. 


A Unique Use for the Invoice Envelope. 


Millions of bills have been sent out in the last 
fifty years. Most everybody looked upon the envel- 
ope that contained the invoice as a necessary evil — 
something that one had to buy and use because it was 
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EVEN AN INVOICE ENVELOPE LIKE THIS HAS ADVERTISING 
VALUE. THIS ENCLOSURE IS FOR WORK FAITHFULLY PER- 
FORMED, AND IS A CONSCIENTIOUS CHARGE FOR SAME. WE 
EARNESTLY STRIVE TO MERIT YOUR CONTINUED PATRONAGE 
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have learned to recognize our product by the charac- 
ter and quality we put into it.” 

From the little we have seen of the work of Meyer- 
Rotier in the advertising field — of course their print- 
ing reputation is years old — we look for considerable 
literature of value to this department in the way of 
instance and moral. A firm as up-to-date as this can 
be of great help in swinging direct advertising into 
its legitimate channel — the print-shop. 

And while we’re on the subject, may we request 
that those firms who have taken the bit in their teeth 








Unfinished Advertising Ideas 


Have you any of them? Most men of push and enter, lags have, but it takes undisturbed 
attention to work them out, and you are busy. take up the responsibility 
We have a corps of trained advertising and printing nti =f) qualied to serve you. 
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HOUGH ON MUCH OF OUR 

WORK OUR IMPRINT DOES 

NOT APPEAR, BUYERS OF 

PRINTING HAVE LEARNED 
TO RECOGNIZE OUR PRODUCT BY 
THE CHARACTER AND QUALITY WE 
PUT INTO IT. 
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IT IS NOT ALWAYS NECESSARY TO PAY THE HIGH- 
EST PRICE TO SECURE THE MOST EFFECTIVE 
PRINTING. JUDGMENT IN THE SELECTION AND 
APPLICATION COUNTS QUITE AS MUCH AS MONEY. 
GUR EXTENSIVE EXPERIENCE IN EVERYTHING 
THAT PERTAINS TO GOOD PRINTING AND ADVER- 
TISING ENABLES US, WE BELIEVE, TO GIVE YOU 
7 THE GREATEST VALUE FOR THE 
MONEY EXPENDED 
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Four specimens of invoice envelopes used by Meyer-Rotier Printing Company, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin — an opportunity for effective 
advertising overlooked by many houses. 


the only way in which the bill could be made to reach 
the debtor. 

So the envelope was skimped — and skinned — 
and neglected — while the seemingly more important 
envelope that contained a letter was fed sumptuously 
and waxed fat. “ Any old thing will do to mail the 
bill in,’ was the spirit behind the act when envel- 
opes for sending out invoices were being purchased. 
“ They'll sure judge the firm by the character of its 
stationery,” was the thought when the question of 
purchasing letter envelopes was up. 

Somebody may have preceded Meyer-Rotier in 
adapting the invoice to advertising purposes. We 
can’t say. But in the absence of proof to the con- 
trary, we want to compliment the Milwaukee firm 
upon its enterprise. 

You can get a fair idea from the four specimens 
reproduced as to how these are treated. However, 
in order that the value of the scheme may get full 
presentation, we quote two: “ Even an invoice envel- 
ope like this has advertising value. This inclosure 
is for work faithfully performed, and is a conscien- 
tious charge for same.” “ Though on much of our 
work our imprint does not appear, buyers of printing 


and dared the advertisement-agency jehu will be good 
enough to contribute liberally. Throughout the coun- 
try —in fact, the whole world —the trend toward 
printing that really advertises is being felt. One who 
cares to notice these things will be impressed with the 
improvement. 

So the discussion of “ How This Was Done” (in 
concrete cases), “Some of the Obstacles,” “ The 
Gratification of Success in the Face of Opposition,” 
etc., should prove helpful. 

If in sending in this data you can add such details 
as the number of pieces sent out, the way in which the 
list was secured, the class of prospects, reasons which 
actuated you and your customer in adopting a given 
policy, and the very vital one of the results secured, 
you will confer that much greater favor on our 
readers. 

We don’t ask this for lack of material — there’s 
enough in the subject to last for years — but we shall 
surely appreciate the broader view it will give us and 
the greater encouragement to persist. Meanwhile if 
there are any printers who feel that this department 
can be of even slight assistance through these col- 
umns, their queries, too, will be welcome. 
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A“ as they paffed along, they 


came upon a man by the 
wayfide, crying aloud. and 


, : | rending his garment, 
Merry Chr ift mds | 2 And her ‘Jbahe to him, faying 
| For the love of Mike, old Top, whete- 


O orth from | fore rendeft thou thy. garment? 
ot f off | 3] And he {aid so them, 


| Woe is me! Now is the feftival of 

Ben ifch ‘Gx Cooper | Chriftmas but a little time paft, 

when it vifiteth itfelf upon us again. 

CHICAGO, I915 | Even as a hair fhirt diftraeth me, 

' fo am I irked to the matrow by this 
Chriftmas ftuff. 

4 For he that goeth forth into the 
market-place to barter at Chriftmas 
time, and he that falleth ill of the 
itch;who fhall choofe between them? 

5 A birthday prefent can I bear to 
purchafe, yea,a wedding putteth me 
not completely to the mat, but this 
holiday mu/h diftreffeth me, it get- 
teth my goat. 


——s 
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Here’s a Health to y’ Goode Health! 
«> three Cheeres for y" Goode Cheere! 
<a Profit to Profperitie 
For You thro’ all y° Yeare! 


Fanuarie 1» VVILB®* D. NESBIT 


A’ DE 1916 





A page of greetings hand-lettered in characteristic style by Bertsch & Cooper, designers, artists and letterers, 59 East Van Buren street, 
Chicago, Illinois. The reproduction at the bottom is a trifle larger than the design as originally printed. , 
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Laura Kleboe 
wishes you 
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“COST AND METHOD | 

















BY BERNARD DANIELS. 


Working to Save Work and Spoilage. 


Every printer who is running his own bindery knows 
hat it is difficult to handle the folding of pamphlet and 
sooklet work on coated stock, where accurate folding is 
lesired, without having the paper show the efforts of the 
sirl in finding the register points, especially where the 
stock is heavy. 

Machine-folding, of course, obviates this, but many jobs 
voing through the smaller plants are not suited to the folder 
because of size, shape, or smallness of the edition. There- 
fore the majority of such work is hand-folded. 

One printer of our acquaintance has a standing rule 
that all sheets shall be so printed that the tail and end 
margins shall be slightly greater than the gripper margin 
and side-guide margin. Then, before the sheets are given 
to the folders they are trimmed so that all the folds will be 
edge folds. 

It only takes a few minutes more when the sheets are 
being cut in half and increases the output of the folders 
almost enough to cover the cost (sometimes to more than 
cover cost) of cutting, to say nothing of the finer appear- 
ance of the work. 

Instructions should be given the stoneman to be sure 
that his furniture is made up to allow a little more margin 
at the outside of the sheet than in the heads and gutters, 
so as to give the cutter a chance to trim, especially in 
sixteen-page forms. 

In this particular shop they say that it pays to trim all 
folded work so as to allow of edge-folding, and they ought 
to know, for it is a shop that pays real money dividends 
to its proprietor and has a real live cost system in working 
order. 

It is worth trying, especially if skilled folders are scarce, 
as a learner or ordinary hand can do almost as much work 
by this method as an experienced folder and not work 
nearly so hard. 


Interest on Your Money. 


Should you be so lucky as to inherit a fortune to-morrow, 
your first thought would be, “ How much income will it 
bring?” When asked to buy a bond or a mortgage, the 
careful business man asks at once, “ What interest does it 
pay; what will that net me on the investment?” When 
a real estate owner looks over his list of properties or is 
asked to invest in a new one, he thinks, and says, “ What 
will be the net returns; that will be how much on the capi- 
tal invested? ” 

These men all realize that the actual money they have 
must earn a return in interest, dividends, or net income, 
which are practically all the same thing. But a printer with 
from $5,000 to $25,000 invested in his business will actually 
look surprised when you tell him that one of the important 
fixed charges against the business is the interest on the cap- 
ital invested in that business. 


5-6 


One will say, “ Oh, that is all right if I loaned my money, 
but I am using it myself. That is different.” Another will 
say, “I get my interest in the profits, and to take out inter- 
est would be paying myself twice.” A third will declare, 
“ That is like taking money out of one pocket and putting it 
in another. I would not expect it if I invested in some other 
business.” 

These are excuses actually given cost experts when put- 
ting the Standard system into printing-plants. These and 
many variations, some of which seem almost childish. 

Interest is the wage you pay capital — yours or some 
other person’s capital—and is just as much a charge 
against the business as the salary or wage of any other 
employee. Just personalize your money in this way and 
you will at once see that this is the only logical idea. 

Dividends on stock, bond, or other securities of other 
concerns are only interest on the money you have loaned 
them by purchasing their securities, and you would soon 
get rid of the stock or bonds of any company that published 
an annual statement omitting to charge the dividends and 
interests as part of its running expenses. How about your- 
self? 

Most printers, and many other owners of small busi- 
nesses, fail to distinguish the difference and separate their 
money from their own personality. Here is where the 
trouble begins. They take too literally the sentiment that 
“ What is mine is me.” 

The subject admits of no argument in the mind of a 
sane business man, and to attempt to argue it shows lack 
of correct business training. 

Now, the real question is, ‘“‘ How shall you get the inter- 
est on your money?” “ Easy enough,” says one bright fel- 
low: “ Take it!” That is all right, provided it is there 
to take, but some printing businesses show seven to eight 
per cent profit without providing for this payment (or for 
replacement, either, for that matter). What do you do in 
that case? 

There is only one way to secure the interest on your 
money invested in your business, and that is to charge it 
up in the expense account and distribute it properly over 
the departments. 

Correctly speaking, interest is not an overhead charge, 
but a department direct expense charge, and should be pro- 
portioned to the departments according to the investment 
in each; the investment in open accounts receivable and 
actual cash on hand, or in the bank, outside of replacement 
fund, being charged to the office or general expense charge. 

When thus charged the interest becomes an actual tan- 
gible thing and is passed along with other expenses to your 
customers in proportion to the business they do with each 
department. And, at the settlement period — annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly—you or the stockholders receive 
it with your profits. 

Unless you do charge it to the expense account, it will 
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not appear in the cost of doing business and in the hour- 
cost, and your customers will not pay it, but you will. 
Interest must be paid by some one — by the business if it 
is made a charge; by you if it is not. You pay it in actual 
money by doing without that amount of profit. 


How Much for Advertising. 


The advertising problem is as difficult for the printer as 
it is for his customer, and he should take good advice and 
remember that the man who is his own advertising adviser 
usually “has a fool for a client.” 

Human nature is so constituted that it is almost impos- 
sible for a man to correctly judge the manner in which the 
public looks upon his goods, and that is why there are not 
more successful printers. 

All printers are to-day preaching the doctrine of direct 
advertising through their salesmen and general publicity, 
and there are a few who really are advertising. There 
should be more, and there will be when they realize just 
how to go about it. 

One correspondent asks this important question: 

“T have a plant inventorying about $7,000 and doing a 
business of $12,000 per annum, which I know is not as much 
as I should be doing, and I know that it is costing me more 
than it ought to secure business. How much ought I spend 
for advertising and how much for selling? ” 

To answer this in the space of a small paragraph or two 
is a large contract. The big department stores allow from 
one and a half to three per cent of their sales for advertis- 
ing; some, especially manufacturers, allow as much as 
five to ten per cent, and it is rumored that the big type- 
writer companies spend as much as twenty per cent for 
advertising. 

Of course a printer can not indulge in any such fancy- 
priced campaign, and a safe method is to allow five per cent 
of the annual business for this purpose, if you charge your 
advertising to the expense account at selling price, and 
four per cent if you charge it at cost. 

The cost of selling your output will vary according to 
your own and your salesman’s ability, and should not exceed 
twelve per cent of the gross sales. This amount should 
include advertising dummies, samples, salesmen’s expenses 
and salaries. 

Your salesman will not be able to land a single order at 
that cost, but there will be many orders that will be landed 
by advertising or will land themselves, so that the average 
is right. Ten per cent would be nearer what you can afford, 
and you must be careful that the total goes into the general 
expense account and is distributed over the department in 
the right proportion. 

A moderate fee for an advertising campaign paid to an 
expert will be found to be money well spent, though it will 
reduce the actual number of copies you can print with your 
appropriation. 

Each year set aside the amount according to the last 
year’s business, and any unusued portion will naturally 
return to balance on hand at the end of the year. But bal- 
ance on hand will not bring any business. If your advertis- 
ing is producing, you can easily increase it; if it is not, 
call in the doctor and make it produce. 


Partially Right. 

There seems to be an inherent dislike on the part of most 
printers to making price-lists for that portion of their out- 
put which is essentially uniform, and selling by those lists. 
They possibly think it looks smart to figure rapidly before 
a customer and name an odd price. The truth is that the 
customer has much greater faith in the printing salesman 
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who uses a price-list and quotes the same price for the same 
goods to all customers. But that is not what we started to 
say when we read the following letter which suggested it. 

“ Will you kindly favor us, by return mail, with the cor- 
rect price of blotters like enclosed sample? We made an 
estimate of $4.50 for the first thousand, and $3 for each 
additional thousand. Is this a fair price? ” 

The blotter enclosed was what is generally known as an 
envelope size, 6% by 37s inches, and printed in one color 
on coated blotter of 100-pound weight. Here is our detailed 


figure for the work. por 
Stock : 1,000. 1,000. 
2 quires 19 by 24, 100-pound, coated blotter, at 10 cents.. $1.00 $1.0( 
Ce ae LE | a ee i ae ar -10 14 
ee Se Cav cuie acs enbdenesae eines -25 2 
Composition : 
RO IIS NE Less sono ss ross oe shee unsacuee ses cues 1.80 
Se ACR IE ns cc G aha e sk asa ah eho mew acekewwatea ag 
Make-ready: 
Seer Se SOE, MY MO I: oo hse anu bees seh euwewaeee -40 
Press Run: 
1,000 impressions, 1 hour, at 80 cents..............000- .80 28) 
Se Se NOR 655s c4wess ose Nucae seeeaes wesc 10 | 
ee A ak x5 65.5 sks se SASS S Ab ay Sea ee wen ees -25 20 
SAMUEL. RAGahsoae neces eae eee shake ob eisew eeu $4.82 $2.4 
PU er Bibs ee POET Urs acs 4s nos seis dewey Caw xicreaies 1.20 6 
en NUE Ss a seh cava w cre haus saudaauewnsaneaee $6.02 $3.0: 


This gives a selling price of $6 for the first thousan:! 
and $3 for each additional thousand run singly, which woul: 
be up to 5,000 usually, that being the point where it woul! 
pay to double up. 

By making a little price-list of this and placing it in 
his notebook the printer can save all future estimating on 
this class of work. Of course, he may happen upon an occa- 
sional blotter of this size that will not require an hour an1 
a half for composition, in which case it is easy to deduct 
25 cents or 50 cents or 75 cents from the selling price as 
may seem proper. Most blotters of this size set from manu- 
script copy will take the full time. 

Ten thousand or more printed two up would figure out 





about as follows: 
Add. 
Stock : 10 M. 1,000. 
1 3-20 reams 19 by 24, 100-pound, coated blotter, at 10 
SS Sea Tee eee CE ee oe. $11.50 $1.15 
Handling stock, 10 per cent... 0... ccccccccccccccese 1.15 Be | 
SOULE WO HID) sas seus sno 04 Cdn SSd0 es Conga eee eelaeuns 1.00 10 
Composition : 
ne, ee BIE NG RENO vcs Co hicns 6 ebsees sence wes ee 3.00 
Lock-up: 
ern, ens eet OU... i wieenecneciesseu sens ecae 24 
Make-ready : 
DDE; Oh MONE, Mb OO WONES: 5 565 sso seis a cise ose awww -60 
Press Run: 
ee I. I ios ko vido ceeded incon ssaene 4.00 -40 
SK; ae MON RE A os bao g sec aown see sanradesoavenes -50 10 
Pack and deliver, including final cut.................. 1.50 15 
ee eee $23.49 $2.02 
ee es ee IN ao iio 6h. na nn eedcadessavsacs 5.87 50 
I NN eae aeakkeb saws hebaseseneadncved $29.36 $2.52 


From these two little estimates we can make a price- 
list for small blotters as follows: 
PRICE FOR BLOTTERS, 3 5-16 BY 644 INCHES. 


Print one up: Print two up: 


RP00 UION oc aeisawwasn $ 6.00 S000 GODIES «oo :sisinis ae 40s $17.50 
OO eer 9.00 F000 OIES 6 a.0s05556 0010 20.00 
ee nee 12.00 M000 ODS ssc svsica anes 22.50 
Re ME veccenacans 15.00 S000: COPIES: 6:60.00 000% 25.00 
O00 CODIES . 6.65 ecccsce 27.50 
10,000 copies. .....c.se0 30.00 


Additional 1,000 beyond 10,000, $2.50 per M. 


A similar method of procedure will enable you to make 
a price-list of all usual jobs, and these lists will prove very 
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valuable as savers of time in quoting and also in securing 
business from business men who want assurance they are 
being treated fairly. 

But our correspondent has evidently made some error 
in his calculation of composition and lock-up and make- 
yeady, for his extra thousand price was correct, while his 
first thousand was entirely too low; practically cost, in fact. 


The Composing-Room Bulletin. 


A good friend and a good printer in the East sends in an 
idea that has proved useful to him in his own shop. 

He noticed that when a new compositor was employed, 
he not only lost time himself because he did not know just 
where to find the various faces of type, but that he also 
caused others to lose time in trying to help him locate 
thing's. 

After thinking it over, he prepared a series of bulletins 
showing where each face might be found. These were 
civided into two classes, one giving general directions as to 
each class of face. Several of these were posted in the 
open spaces of the shop, one being near the foreman’s desk. 
‘he second gave details of the faces in each job alley or 
each wall rack, and these were posted in the alley or beside 
the rack containing the faces listed on them. 

These bulletins were much like this: 


STYLE OF FACE. | SIZEs. 








ALLEY. RACK 
Ganlon Old Style Lisi aca an 15 to 48 point | A 4 
CARD BROW sis 5.00 sc0-6.0:058 6 to 86 point | A 4 
Caslon Bold Italic........ | § to 36 point A 3 
Cheltenham Wide ....... 14 to 42 point B | 1 
Cheltenham Bold ........ 8 to 36 point | B 1 
STYLE OF FACE. SIZE. RAck. CASE. 
Caslon Old Style......... 18-point 4 1 
Caslon Old Style......... 24-point 4 2 
Caslon Old Style......... 36-point 4 3 
Caslon Old Style......... 48-point 4 3 
oo ee 6-point 4 8 
MCERTITA OU oso a :4:0 a -010 6.06 8-point 4 9 
ROBEIOT FROME sc10.0:4:0;5'o105 0000 10-point 4 10 and 11 
ICRSION) TROM sisn 100150 905100 12-point 4 12 and 13 














This gives absolute information not only of location, but 
also of the number of cases of each type, and is well worth 
looking into. 

Naturally it demands a systematic arrangement of the 
composing-room and insistence upon every case being 
promptly returned to its place. 


Cost and Production in the Bindery. 


This is a subject on which it is hard for the estimator to 
get accurate information because the annex to the average 
print-shop which we so proudly show our visitors as our 
bindery is usually the worst-managed part of the plant so 
far as record and cost keeping is concerned. 

Therefore, we need no apology for giving a few authen- 
tic records of a couple of operations in this department that 
will help to establish in the mind of the estimator a basis 
for figuring. 

The covering of side-stitched pamphlets is a frequent 
job, and one on which there is great variation of opinion 
as to the cost and production. This should not be, as the 
operation is one that is entirely independent of any spe- 
cial tools and is usually performed by girls drawing an 
average pay of from $7 to $9 per week, and ordinary count- 
ing would be all that was needed to keep a correct record. 

Below are records from three different shops, widely 
separated geographically, but well managed as shops go. 


They all have Standard cost systems and find that the aver- 
age cost per hour for the girls’ work is between 39 and 41 
cents. The production varies slightly, as is shown in the 
table: 


COV. ERING PAMPHLET, 6 BY bs INCHES, PASTED COVER. 











Shop No. a ik Cinnatens: | Maximum Minimum Average Cost per 1,000 
| | one hour. one hour. per hour. 
1 124 76 103 $3.78 
2 126 | 100 107 3.74 
3 134 | 90 105 3.81 





These pamphlets averaged about 260 pages each and 
varied from 144 to 400, with the greater majority about 200 
pages, except in the case of Shop No. 1, where the average 
was about 240 pages. 

This shows a higher average cost than most of the price- 
books allow, and more than is usually charged, as these 
figures are the cost figures, and with an addition of twenty- 
five per cent to allow for profit, the selling rate would be 
$4.65 to $4.75 per thousand books for the covering alone. 
One price-book on our desk at this moment gives $2.90 as 
the selling price. 

Look up your records and send them in, so that we may 
give further information regarding the cost of covering. 

Another bindery operation on which the information 
available is rather vague and unsatisfactory is that of fin- 
ishing pamphlets and booklets with silk cord laced through 
two or three holes and tied with a bow or double knot. 


CORDING BOOKLETS, PUNCHING AND CORD NOT INCLUDED. 








Stop No Operators Maximum Minimum Average Average Cost 
; i * | one hour. one hour. per hour. per 1,000 
1 12 54 45 46 $8.58 
2 18 58 40 46 8.46 
3 8 60 50 54 7.59 
4 6 61 40 48 8.33 























According to the sciiaiitiay from which a majority of 
our printers are making their estimates, this work is sold 
for $7.50 per thousand, and in at least two cities where 
these lists are in use the binders are supposed to give the 
printer a discount of twenty per cent from that figure. 

As these records are from ordinary printing-office bind- 
eries, it may be possible that a trade bindery doing a large 
amount of such work could get a trifle greater production, 
but the fact remains that we are selling such work at less 
than actual cost, for the figures above are the cost of this 
operation and the selling price should not be less than $10 
per thousand, and possibly more. 

There are other things in our binderies on which we are 
losing just as much, and as soon as we get data that are 
unquestionably correct we will have something to say about 
them. 

It is time that the printer realized the fact that this is 
an age of specialists, and that the binder has taken a branch 
of his trade just as the typefounder did years ago, and 
just as the stereotyper and electrotyper have done more 
recently. There was a time when the best printers made 
their own type, cast their own stereotypes, made their own 
ink, and did their own binding, but to-day these are sep- 
arate businesses, and the policy of live and let live should 
cause the printer to codperate with his brother, the binder, 
in order to get proper prices for both parts — for all parts 
— of the work. 

As developments point now, it will not be long before 
the composing-room and the pressroom will be as distinctly 
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separate businesses as the printing and the binding now are, 
and it will be a good thing for the printer, for then he will 
have to make money in both places instead of playing one 
against the other as some do now, to the detriment of the 
business at large and themselves as well. 

Send in your bindery records, and as soon as we get 
comparable results we will let you have them in these 
columns. 

The Thousand-an-Hour Fetich. 


Because at some time in the history of the printing busi- 
ness a certain size and style of press averaged a thousand 
impressions per hour for a seemingly long period of steady 
running, it was currently reported that press production 
was one thousand impressions per hour, and this idea 
continues in the minds of a great many estimators, to the 
great handicapping of their value to themselves or their 
employers. 

Nothing is farther from the actual truth than the 
thousand-per-hour fetich. The production of any press 
will vary according to the kind of work done on it, and the 
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and unusual men, and that you could neither fill your shop 
with such men nor get even a small percentage of such jobs 
every week or month. 

Better stick to the price-list, then, and when the occa- 
sional easy job comes, or when you happen on the unusual 
worker, thank your lucky stars and take the little extra 
profit accruing as an offset for the times you missed on the 
stock and the ink and the weather — that beautiful combi- 
nation that, in some localities at least, knocks out the profit 
on some jobs. 

Forget the thousand-an-hour fetich and study the tables 
of production and be guided by them in estimating until 
you can get something as surely accurate by keeping record 
of every job going through the plant for at least three years 
and averaging them in classes, not a general average. 

Overhead Expense. 

The bone of contention between the various promoters 
of cost systems and accounting methods has always been 
the proper method of caring for that important item known 
as “ overhead expense,” or, as some prefer to call it, “ over- 
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_ | pp seadges : Half-Tone Work,| Close Register 
SIZE OF Cheap Work | Ordinary Work Catalogue Werk One Color; Work, Vignetted | Extra Fine Cut 
on M. F. Stock, | on M. F. and with Line and ss | 5 
PRESS— in Black Ink |S Writi Woodeuts Color Work, Half-tones, and Color Work 
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10x 15 1,100 1,000 900 750 675 550 
2 er eer 1,000 900 800 700 600 525 
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variation may be as great as forty per cent — that is, from 
one thousand to six hundred. 

The speed at which the press runs will, of course, govern 
to some extent the output, but fine work demands lower 
speeds than coarser grades, and more time is taken in han- 
dling the sheets on and off the press on high-grade work, so 
that the press that will run fourteen hundred per hour 
on cheap novel work and give a product of eleven to twelve 
hundred per chargeable hour, will not give over seven hun- 
dred to eight hundred on fine catalogue and cut work, and 
may, perhaps, average a thousand on ordinary jobs. 

This has been realized by all makers of printers’ price- 
lists and by all cost-system printers. For the benefit of the 
others, we give a little tabular statement of the press speeds 
averaged from a number of widely distributed plants. 

The averages, though obtained from a different source, 
are so nearly like those published by the United Typothetz 
and Franklin Clubs of America in its price-list as to really 
prove their correctness. 

You will note, however, that it is only on the small 
sheets of ordinary work that the thousand-an-hour idea 
holds anywhere near good. There are, and always will be, 
exceptional jobs and exceptional workmen who will appar- 
ently upset the facts shown by average records, but a little 
thought will convince you that these are really freak jobs 


t of Press Speeds Averaged from a Number of Shops 














head burden.” And now it seems that it is provoking some 
discussion in regard to the Federal Corporation Tax Law. 

The correct name for this item, or rather collection of 
items, is “expense of conducting business,” and it should 
contain only those expenses which can not possibly be 
divided in any just way to the particular job or the depart- 
ment benefited. 

Please fix the above in your minds so firmly that you 
can never forget it. Any expense that is incurred for a 
particular job or order and therefore is directly chargeable 
to it, and any expense that is incurred for the benefit or 


betterment of any department or for its necessary expenses 


and can therefore be directly charged to that department, 
can not justly or properly be considered as a part of the 
overhead expense or general expense. 

The Standard cost system, which is particularly fitted 
to the printing business and is easily adapted to any other 
business using material and labor, recognizes four classes 
of expense — labor, department fixed expense, department 
direct expense and department miscellaneous expense — 
in the workrooms and a general or overhead expense. 

This general or overhead expense includes all such items 
as are specifically and directly chargeable to the office and 
general management, and sometimes the sales department 
and the shipping and stock handling. 
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For convenience in knowing the cost of getting business 
a separate sales department is wisely kept by some print- 
ers — and there should be more of them. But very few of 
them are willing to charge to the individual jobs the actual 
proportion of the cost of getting them that would be nec- 
essary to make this a productive department. It is for 
this reason that it is usually included in the overhead or 
general expense. 

This gives us as overhead expense all items that are 
directly incurred in the management of the office end of 
the business and all those other items not chargeable to 
some job or department, including salesmen’s salaries and 
expenses. 

Of course, it is not possible to definitely itemize all of 
these for all plants in an article like this, but the following 
will give a general idea of them: 

Salaries of proprietors, general managers, bookkeepers, clerks, sales- 
1en, stenographers and boys. 

Rent, light and heat for that portion of the premises used for office 

rposes. 

Interest on investment in office furniture and fixtures. 

Interest on floating capital — that is, that part of the capital in bank 
nd in the form of open accounts and bills receivable. 

Insurance on office fixtures and furniture. 

Taxes — mercantile or direct business. 

Depreciation reserve on office fixtures and furniture. 

Reserve for bad debts. 

Cost of spoiled work — work spoiled as the result of imperfect or 
rroneous instructions from the office. 

Office stationery. 

Postage (not including that for proofs, delivery, or other items 

vargeable to a department). 

Direct office expenses. 

Advertising. 

Car fare (not including that for delivery). 

Association dues. 

Donations and charity. 
Commissions and allowances. 

Interest and discounts. 

Miscellaneous expenses. 

Where the stock and shipping department is not made a 
producing department by directly charging its time to indi- 
vidual orders according to the cost of running the depart- 
ment, its cost must be added to the above as a general 
expense, 

The total of all these items is the general or overhead 
expense, and should be divided to the various departments 
according to the principles of the Standard cost system — 
that is, in proportion to the total expense of each depart- 
ment. 

Care should be taken that every possible item of expense 
that can be properly charged to a department or to a spe- 
cific order is so charged, even though it does require a little 
more bookkeeping. As a fact, it will not if the journal is 
arranged so as to divide the expense items as they are 
entered, as shown in the Cost and Method Department of 
THE INLAND PRINTER in February, 1913, or even by the 
use of the columnar-ruled books that are now for sale by 
every stationer. 

The proportion of general expense to department cost 
is usually a good test of managerial ability on the part of 
the man at the top. With low selling cost and careful 
management it may be as low as forty-five per cent of the 
total department cost, or even a trifle less; with ordinary 
management the overhead will run about fifty per cent to 
sixty per cent of the total department cost without over- 
head; and with extravagant handling of the sales depart- 
ment it may run higher. 

Should the overhead run higher than sixty per cent of 
the department expense, or thirty-one per cent of the total 
cost of doing business, it will be time to make a strenuous 
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investigation and a search for the leaks in the office and 
stop them. 

Where both the sales department and the stock and 
shipping department are made self-supporting or produc- 
tive by having their work actually sold to the jobs on which 
they work, the overhead may drop as low as forty per cent 
of the total department cost or twenty-five per cent of the 
total cost of the business — that is, the total amount of all 
values passed out for every purpose. 


Too Close for Comfort. 


A New Jersey printer asks whether his price was any- 
where near right, as he feels doubtful. Here is what he 
says: 

“We have just completed an order for 10,000 booklets 
of 20 pages and cover, 3% by 6 inches, all in black ink, copy 
of which we enclose. We figured the value of this job at 
$125 before taking the order, and finally agreed to do it 
for $115. Now that we have it completed we feel that the 
price was too low; but not having an exact cost system 
we are uncertain. Will you please publish an estimate in 
an early issue of THE INLAND PRINTER.” 

We are sorry to note that our correspondent so indif- 
ferently states that he does not have an accurate cost sys- 
tem, and would recommend that he install the Standard 
cost system at once. It will pay in more ways than one. 
It will give him knowledge of his own costs, of which we 
can tell him nothing — they may be high or low. It will 
tell him at once just what each job did cost and enable him 
to check up his estimates and show him where and how 
much profit is made. 

The estimate he asks for is a simple one, and we give 
full details so that he may check up both his estimate and 
his production records. It is as follows: 

Booklet, 20 pages and cover, 3% hy 6 inches, saddle-wired, trimmed 
flush. Black ink all through. 

Stock: 10 M. 

61% reams 25 by 38, 50-pound, 325 pounds, at 4%4 cents.$15.44 

Cover, 1 1-20 reams 25 by 40, 70-pound, 73% pounds, at 


Cutting Stock Before Printing: 
Cutting cover and 4 pages, 4 hour, at $1 
Composition: 
Machine, 24,515 ems, 9 hours, at $1.70 
Hand, 1% hours, at $1.20 
Dimi, 4 OI, OE BL iia oc Soc siivicsedesverccesece 
Lock-up, body and cover, 3% hours, at $1.20.......... 


Make-ready: 
One 16-page form, 2 hours, at $1.25 
One 4-page form, % hour, at 80 cents, on Gordon 
Cover, % hour, at 80 cents, on Gordon 


Running: 
16-page form, 10,000, 10 hours, at $1.25 
4-page form, 10,000, 9 hours, at 80 cents............. 
Cover, 10,000, 9 hours, at 80 cents 


Ink: 
10 pounds, at 25 cents 
Binding: 
Fold one sixteen, piece work 
Fold one four, piece work 
Fold cover 
Insert -40 per M. 
10,000 at $1.40 
Stitching, 714 hours, at 82 cents per hour 
Trimming, 3 hours, at $1 per hour 


Outside Work: 23.00 


Delivery and packing 3.50 


$107.35 
26.84 


$134.19 


Add 25 per cent 
Sell at 
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Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MASTER MINDS OF TYPE AND PRESS.* 


NO. II.— TYPESETTING MACHINES. 

BY JOHN S. RITENOUR. 
PUM OLBERT LANSTON and Ottmar Mergen- 
| f= thaler were not printers. When they 
approached the subject of a typesetting 
‘machine it was with open minds as to the 
possibility of success. Every previous fruit- 
= =) less attempt to make such a machine had 
: SINNER but served to confirm the widespread belief 
Sasa among printers that it was not feasible, and 
therefore useless to try. Every boy put to the printers’ 
trade learned in the earliest stages of experience from his 
shop elders that the idea of setting type with a machine 
was the subject of ridicule and derision; so, on the very 
threshold of his apprenticeship, his mind insensibly ab- 
sorbed the understanding that it was not worth while to 
give time or thought to the unattainable. But nothing of 
this sort atrophied the visions of Mergenthaler and Lans- 
ton. They had no printers’ prejudices, no antagonisms, 
no disbeliefs. When they considered the matter it was 
from an angle entirely foreign to that of the usual print- 
shop sentiment. And no doubt their success was largely 
due to this fact. 

Whether a practical typesetting machine could have 
been invented by a printer prior to 1885 no one can say; 
but the fact is that tens of thousands of printers have 
followed the art since Gutenberg and not one of them ever 
did make such a machine — while the linotype was created 
by a German watchmaker and the monotype by a very 
versatile American soldier, clerk, lawyer and mechanic. 

The first mechanical type-composer was invented in 
1822, but it proved valueless. Other later ones, however, 
such as the Rogers, Thorne and Simplex, acquired con- 
siderable useful vogue in printerdom and a good many of 
them were marketed; indeed some are still in use; but 
the first one to fully meet the needs of the composing- 
room, or rather to entirely recreate composing-room meth- 
ods, and justify ultimately the faith of its promoters, was 
the perfected linotype of 1885, followed a couple of years 
later by the monotype. - 

The latest 1915 models of both these machines embody 
numerous radical improvements over those of thirty years 
ago. The intertype is a good new machine, which has 
combined with its own devices important parts of the 
linotype freed by time from the protection of letters- 
patent, with the result that it is offered to buyers at a 
comparatively low figure. 

Of the typesetting machine Pasko said in 1894, in his 
“ American Dictionary of Printing and Binding”: 

“Perhaps there may be 450 in all in use in the United 
States. . . . At present the demand for machines of 
all kinds does not equal 200 a year.” 

The writer was clearly doubtful then as to the real 
utility of these inventions. But Theodore L. De Vinne had 
not been, for as far back as 1872 that great printer had 
written thus about composing-machines: 

“There is every reason to believe that, at no distant 
date, some simple form of mechanism will be devised that 
will do the typesetting part of the work much quicker 
than can be done by hand.” 

The number of linotypes now in use throughout the 
world is more than 30,000, their speed of construction 
being at the rate of 1,000 annually. The number of mono- 
types in use is about 5,000; of intertypes about 500. The 


* Copyright, 1916, by John S. Ritenour. 
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price of a linotype thirty years ago was $3,150. A model 
of that date can be bought for less money now, but the 
newest model, the No. 14, equipped to set from 6 to 36 
point, sells at $4,150. Rebuilt linotypes of early shapes, and 
intermediate models, and also machines of other makes, 
may be had from brokers and factories at prices within the 
range of $1,200 to $3,500. Considering the usefulness of 
typesetting machines in newspaper offices, and the prices 
at which they may be acquired now, it would seem that 
no paper, city or country, could afford to be without one. 

While many contrivances for mechanical type composi- 
tion have been patented, very few have been actually built. 
Mr. John S. Thompson says, in his interesting book on this 
subject, that $1,300,000 was spent on the Paige composing- 
machine from the beginning of work in 1872 until the first 
complete machine was turned out in 1887; and that proba- 
bly another million was expended before the end came in 
1894, when it went on the scrap heap as an inutility, and 
the Mergenthaler Company acquired the Paige property 
and patents. What a regrettable end after so long and 
brave a struggle! This machine, although it proved prac- 
tically unworkable, largely because of the high quality of 
intelligence required to operate it successfully and profit- 
ably, was an even more extraordinary work of genius 
than the linotype or the monotype. But perhaps some day 
a man may happen along able to do with it what Paige 
himself could not do. Possibly this consideration influ- 
enced the purchase of the invention by the Mergenthaler 
Company. 


Ottmar Mergenthaler. 


Like many another German, Ottmar Mergenthaler left 
his native land to escape the rigorous and obnoxious mili- 
tary duty exacted by his autocratic government from every 
able-bodied citizen. He had just completed an industrial 
apprenticeship of four years, three of which were without 
wages, and the idea of three years more of inadequately 
requited service, for the benefit of his kaiser, meant a 
burden that he would not stand for. Two of his brothers 
were in the German army, and the time was fast coming 
when Ottmar also would have to answer the call to the 
colors. Their experience, as communicated to him, no doubt 
had its influence in shaping his course. So he fled to 
America. 

He was eighteen years old. His apprenticeship of dili- 
gent, wageless industry, while no doubt free from penury, 
had been certainly free also from anything like luxury. 
He had been rigidly trained to hard work and the severest 
economy, admirably fitting him in one sense to succeed in 
America — or anywhere else. The rest that was needful 
nature had supplied. He believed that what he was likely 
to gain here could only be obtained by the exacting and 
loyal service to which he had become accustomed at home. 
This competency and willingness of mind and body proved 
to him the blessing that enriched both his own life and that 
of the world. 

He did not have money with which to buy ocean passage, 
so he wrote to his stepmother’s brother, August Hahl, a 
maker of electrical instruments in Washington city, solic- 
iting and obtaining a loan of the necessary amount. It 
was with another brother of his stepmother, living in Bie- 
tigheim, twenty miles north of Stuttgart, that Mergen- 
thaler had spent four years at the trade of watch and 
clock maker. The boy paid a small sum annually for the 
privilege and opportunity of learning the craft. He got no 
wages, and was boarded and lodged by his master, but he 
furnished his own tools. So expert did he become, and so 
loyal and faithful an employee was he, that during the 
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fourth year of his term Mr. Hahl voluntarily paid him 
wages, likely little enough, but as much maybe as he was 
able to pay. In the exchange of family letters August 
Hahl had learned, of course, of the admirable qualities of 
young Mergenthaler, so when the latter secured from him 
the funds with which to cross the sea Mr. Hahl knew he was 
confiding in a trustworthy man; moreover, he would secure 
a competent workman for his own shop in Washington. 


Young Mergenthaler landed in Baltimore in October, 
1872, and went at once to Washington, where he immedi- 
ately set to work making electrical instruments. Two years 
later he was foreman of the shop; and business manager 
also when Mr. Hahl was away. In 1876, at the age of 
twenty-two, this young man’s mind was first turned in the 
direction that led finally to his invention of the linotype. 
Several men, engaged in the production of a typewriting 
transfer machine, hired him to work on it, under their direc- 
tion, and largely in pursuance of their own ideas, which he 
did until 1883; and, while neither he nor they made it suc- 
cessful, it was his labor, thought and experience in connec- 
tion with it, that gave birth in his mind to the idea of a 
typesetting machine. 

When the typewriter scheme was discarded Mergen- 
tnaler gave his mind to the typesetting machine, the first 
of which was completed in January, 1884, and so good did 
it look to him and to his friends who had furnished the 
capital, and so satisfactorily did it perform, that they 
organized “ The National Typographic Company of West 
Virginia,” with shop and office in Baltimore. Mergen- 
thaler’s share of the venture was to be ten per cent of the 
cost of constructing each machine, and 1,000 shares of 
stock. On his part he agreed that all his inventions, past 
and future, should be the property of the company. 

The machine continually and rapidly underwent many 
changes and improvements — indeed these have not stopped 


up to this time. The No. 14 linotype of 1915 is a wonderful 


advance over the No. 1 of 1884. Three hundred of the 
latter were made, but against the protest of Mergenthaler, 
who perceived that it was still much in need of improve- 
ment, and who saw how this could be made. But those 
who had financed him wanted dividends, and believing 
that big money was in sight they insisted he should push 
on with the output. A great deal of money would have 
been saved if Mergenthaler’s advice had been heeded. 

In July, 1886, the first entirely satisfactory machine 
was set up in the office of the New York Tribune, where the 
late Hon. Whitelaw Reid, himself a printer, editor of the 
Tribune, ambassador to England, and one of the contrib- 
utors of capital to the linotype enterprise, named it “ the 
linotype.” Since that time the chief strain on the nerves 
of the managers has been to turn the machines out fast 
enough to supply the trade. In 1889 the big profits of the 
company began to roll in, and have been rolling in right 
along ever since, despite active competition. That year 
the Tribune saved $80,000 in its composing-room, while 
other users were proportionately fortunate. 

Mergenthaler was now receiving as his share of the busi- 
ness fifty dollars royalty for each machine made, whereas 
his previous contract had netted him $120 on each machine. 
He always felt, it is said, that he made a poor bargain in 
consenting to the change in contract—and so he did. 
But he made it; and it was profitable, nevertheless, and 
has been lived up to on both sides. The royalty is still 
paid to his family. 

Mergenthaler was more fortunate than many inventors. 
The men who staked him, or rather who hired him — for it 
was their enterprise much more than his—treated him well. 
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The spirit mostly displayed in such circumstances toward 
the inventor has been that of Derrick von Beekman toward 
Rip Van Winkle —“ give him a cold potato and let him go.” 

Mergenthaler resigned from the service of the com- 
pany in March, 1888, but he never lost interest in its 
affairs, continuing to add such improvements to the 
machine as he thought necessary from time to time. Lit- 
tleness of feeling does not seem to have been a part of 
his mental make-up, so he harbored no resentment when 
he and the company parted. But when he quit, the essen- 
tial qualities of the linotype had been established, and the 
work on it since then has been the addition of such supple- 
mental improvements as have become apparent to compe- 
tent and skilled mechanics. 

In September, 1888, Mergenthaler suffered a prolonged 
attack of pleurisy, which closed his active participation 
in business and manufacturing life. Consumption followed 
the pleurisy, and during succeeding years the victim sought 
relief in the Saranac Lake region of New York, in Arizona 
and in New Mexico, fighting off the inevitable termination 
until, closing a ten-year struggle, he expired in Baltimore, 
October 28, 1899. Of his personality his biographers say 
that it was in every way delightful; and that his qualities 
as a master workman were such as to command always the 
loyalty of his employees and the best service of which they 
were capable. These were of the results that followed the 
teaching and experience of his own rigorous apprentice- 
ship at Bietigheim. 

















IN ARIZONA. 
Photograph by F. J. Trezise, Chicago. 





PHILOLOGICAL OBJURGATION. 
“ Do you think it proper to call an antagonist names? ” 
“Oh, yes,” replied the scholar, “if it is done properly. 
By selecting epithets sufficiently long and unusual to send 
people to the dictionary, the process may be made positively 
educational.” — Washington Star. 
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CLIPPINGS AND COMMENTS. 
From “ A Line o’ Type or Two,” by B. L. T., in Chicago Tribune. 


“ALL American statistics are fragmentary and threach- 
erous.” — Harper’s Weekly. 
If Harper’s has a proofreader he must be Irish. 


Marooned. 


George Banta, Jr., of Kenosha spent Wednesday after- 
noon in Kenosha.— From the Kenosha News. 


The More Important Patient. 

While returning home from Will Lynch’s sale, Claude 
Beery’s team ran away and run into Fred Herman, throw- 
ing him in some way from his wagon. Fred was quite 
badly hurt. Dr. Maxfield, of Tama, was called to see the 
horse Friday.— From the Tama Herald. 

Wuy the Evening Democrat of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
switched to prohibition: 

“Dear Sir: Please quit sending me your newspaper, 
I get a local papers those from Chicago. I can read in 
saloons and that be enough.” 

Spiritual Massage. 

Miss Muriel Kay, pianist, manipulated not only the keys 
of the instrument, but also the heart-strings of the audi- 
ence.— From the Elgin News. 

“ SAMUEL D. CLOSE and Violet E. Chase, both of Deca- 
tur, were married this morning.” — Springfield News- 
Record. : 

Overhauled! 

Reason for Dearth of Sportsmen in South Dakota. 

Summit, Aug. 3.— Sportsmen in this part of South 
Dakota are scarce this year, due, it is believed, to the cold, 
damp weather during the hatching season—From the 
Aberdeen News. 

“WE suppose,” contribbed Pessimist, “‘ that some dele- 
gate from the Musicians’ union would call a strike on 
Gabriel if his trumpet were not union-made.” But we find, 
on consulting the gentleman at the more or less adjacent 
linotype machine, that the matter is more complex. Even 
were the trumpet union-made, would Gabriel be allowed to 
blow it if he didn’t have a union card? Or, if he had a 
card and the trumpet were not union-made, would union 
men respond to the blast? 

“ DETECTIVES located 62 Peter Petersens in the city 
directory.” — The W. G. N. 

You simply can’t baffle ’em. 

THE fire department in La Porte, Ind., does the best it 
can, but, as the Argus says, “ fires at meal time are incon- 
venient, for the force is diminished at that time unavoida- 
bly.” What More Romantic Indeed. 

George H. Vance and Miss Lolo Lemme “grew up 
together ” in Chicago. They liked each other as lad and 
lassie; and when they grew older they liked each other 
still better and then the little god of love did the rest. 
What more romantic, thought they, than to be wedded at 
Pine lake, where the birds sing and the whispering breezes 
tell of love’s sweet content.— From the La Porte Argus. 

WHEN Mr. Lansing gets tired of his job the writer of 
the following letter (from a railroad’s claim department 
to Armour & Co.) is nominated as his successor: 

“We like your letter of June 9. The embodiment 
therein of the second and concluding paragraph indicates 
to us that you are inclined to be fair and liberal in ultimate 
disposal of the problematical account, and that you are 
taking a broad view of the vexatious situation is more 
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than apparent, and we entertain no doubt that the amount 
over which a regrettable controversy has arisen will be 
adjusted on an amicable basis, not wrongly disadvantage- 
ous to either of our respective companies.” 


‘*] Rememker, I Remember. ”’ 


As my mind flew back to the beautiful Wabash, as it 
looked in those far away days, and to the times and people 
who lived in and around old York at that time, I remem- 
bered distinctly, as if it were only yesterday, Aunt Sophia 
Evans, the widow of Willis Evans, who had in a fit of rage 
killed one Lacey, and who, escaping jail at Marshall, fled 
down the Wabash river, in a boat oared by Bill White, to 
Vincennes, and thence by steamboat down the Ohio and 
Mississippi rivers to the far southwest, and who was never 
heard of more, and who was my first teacher, and who, of 
course, taut me my letters, and I remembered the old log 
cabin, about thirty rods to the southwest of West York, or 
Evans-Bradbury grave yard, and just west of the old 
Benny Evans home, and near to the old tread mill, run by 
old Benny, where the old sand roads forked to the west and 
south, where aunt Sophia taught her little subscription 
school, and boarded around with her pupils, except when 
the weather was fair and warm, and then she adjourned 
her pupils to a spot beneath the spreading branches of a 
big apple tree in old Benny’s orchard, just east of the old 
dwelling house, where a few rude benches had been placed, 
and where we pupils studied our tasks, supplemented by 
jumping up on a bench occasionally, to grab a green apple, 
and which [Telephone Randolph 4567 for Pulmotor.] 

— H.C. Bell in the Robinson (Iil.) Constitution. 


Amateur Philology. 


Sir: When one hears “ It never fazed him,” the speak- 
er’s meaning is clear. To express otherwise the exact idea 
thus conveyed would require some searching of the English 
vocabulary. But when one wishes to write the verb, its 
spelling has him feased at once. Each editorial sanctum 
has its individual style, or no style at all, and writers and 
proofreaders let ’er go, hit or miss. E. g.: The Line, Jan. 
16, “ fease”; S. E. P., Jan. 16, “ feeze”; April American 
Magazine, “ feaze’”’; June Adventure, “ phase”; S. E. P., 
Apr. 10, “ faze.” This last is a busher spelling of your 
co-wit, Ring Worm Lardner, but it has the other spellings 
fazed for fair. Century, Standard or Webster note all the 
above spellings, and in addition, feese, feize, pheese, pheeze, 
and veeze. Here’s a word that should be established and 
its spelling stabilized. At present it holds the unique posi- 
tion of being the only English word that cannot be mis- 
spelled, however one tries. What are the proper steps and 
how many generations will it take to put “ faze ” right with 
the dictionary sharps? Bays TATE. 

Quelque Tempest. 

But that morning hour, 3 to 3:45 A.M., brought destruc- 
tion and ruin unparalleled in the history of this section of 
the state. With all points of the heavens aglow, a greenish 
light overhanging mother earth, lightning flashes continu- 
ously playing the four points of the compass, with a 
howling wind that uprooted trees that had withstood the 
ravages of time and that surpassed even the voices of 
millions demons, with hail of massive proportions cutting 
down all resemblance of vegetation, cutting deep gashes 
into branches of sturdy growth and riddling window panes 
that faced the north and west until it seemed that the Day 
of Judgment was at hand, with a downpour of rain that 
will scarcely be forgotten [Telephone Wabash 6000 
for Pulmotor. The number has been changed.] 

— From the Festus (Mo.) Tri-City Weekly. 
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BY J. C. MORRISON. 


Editors and publishers of newspapers, desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate-cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertise- 
ments, carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 632 Sherman 
street, Chicago. If criticism is desired, a specific request must be made by letter or postal card. 


FOREIGN ADVERTISING VIA INDUSTRIAL 
SERVICE. 


One of the best friends the country newspaper man has 
is Professor Merle Thorpe, head of the Department of 
Journalism of the University of Kansas. He is ever look- 
ine for new ways to be of service to the brethren of the 
craft, and it was therefore perfectly natural that the mem- 
bers of the Kansas Daily League should have asked him 
to investigate for them that perennial problem: “ How 
can country publishers get more national advertising? ” 
What Mr. Thorpe found on putting the question personally 
and directly to national advertisers, advertising agencies 
and special representatives, is reviewed by him in a recent 
issue of The Kansas Editor. Mr. Thorpe attacked the 
problem with the thoroughness of the scientist and the dis- 
cretion of the business man, and therefore his findings are 
of especial value to the members of the craft everywhere. 
Since $1,000,000,000 — enough to build three Panama 
Canals —is being spent for advertising in the United 
States annually, it is a subject worthy of a university 
man’s study, and since, sociologically, advertising has shot 
ahead of our standard of living by centuries, Mr. Thorpe 
contends that no greater monument could be set up for a 
man than to have it said: He helped to make advertising 
more efficient. 

As a further indication of the importance of the prob- 
lem, Mr. Thorpe calls attention to the fact that probably 
fifty per cent of this enormous expenditure is wasted by 
injudicious and unintelligent advertising, and that no indus- 
try in the land could hold up under a 50-50 basis of effi- 
ciency — nor can advertising. 

From the hundred or more agency managers and 
national advertisers interviewed, Mr. Thorpe heard the 
usual complaints, the importance of which should not be 
overlooked because they are so oft repeated: 

1. That the papers should have an honest rate-card. 
That, whether true or not, the testimony is coming with 
varying degrees of emphasis from every general advertiser 
that it is difficult to do business with the country press 
because letters are not answered, checking copies are not 
sent, and the rate-card is not maintained. 

2. That the country press should have an A. B. C’d 
circulation, or a satisfactory substitute. 

3. That the advertising columns should be clean be- 
cause the manufacturer of a high-grade article does not 
care to have a salesman (newspaper) that is carrying a 
side-line of contraband goods. That local advertisements 
do not carry conviction, there being too many advertise- 
ments by Storekeeper Tight-Wad of fire sales, closing-out 
and under-cost sales that nobody believes. 


4. That the newspapers do not let the general adver- 
tiser know the desirability of advertising — in other words, 
do not advertise. 

But, quite aside from these usual complaints, Professor 
Thorpe has discovered the lack—and here is where he 
places the emphasis — of a proper realization on the part 
of the newspaper men themselves of the newspaper’s place 
in industrial service. The cure for this is called “ codpera- 
tion ” by some, but Professor Thorpe presents it from quite 
a new viewpoint — and the correct one. It is not that we 
should “ codperate ” with the national advertiser in order to 
persuade him to buy our space, but that we should apply 
ourselves to the problem of making advertising efficient, 
and all these things, in the form of advertising orders, will 
then come to us or be obtainable. 


Whose Business Is It? 


When the Nobby Tread Tire company spent several hun- 
dred dollars advertising its tires in Topeka when there was 
not a Nobby Tread tire on sale there, and when a hardware 
company spent several hundred dollars, only to find that the 
leading hardware stores in the town were pushing the goods 
of a rival concern, there was pure waste, and so one of the 
questions Professor Thorpe put to the national advertis- 
ers was: 

“Do you expect the newspaper to take on a big part of 
your sales manager’s duties? Can you conscientiously ask 
the editor to iron out wrinkles in the jobbing department? 
Are you not in a position of buying a saddle and bridle and 
asking to have a horse thrown in? ” 

The answers that came back were various, but all 
pointed in one direction: 

“Would you take my copy and good money to adver- 
tise an article which you knew would not sell or which could 
not be bought in your community? Granting that it is my 
business to see that my distribution channels are free, are 
you not, as my salesman, as you style yourself, morally 
bound to assist me in delivering the goods you sell? In 
other words, can the editor resort to that early side-step, 
‘Am I my brother’s keeper?’ ” 

Another took a different tack: 

“Tf you were selling a commodity, would it not be to 
your advantage to increase that commodity’s efficiency, to 
lengthen its life, to make it more serviceable? Advertis- 
ing is the editor’s commodity. Despite the big stories of 
the Gold Dust twins and the Victor dog, its exact value is 
unknown and in many cases is questionable. If I were 
dependent upon advertising for a living, I would go far out 
of my way to assist in the job of making good.” 

Another advertiser put it this way: 

“If an editor had a man selling subscriptions for him, 
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and in the course of his solicitation he found a complaint 
—one complaint —that the carrier did not deliver the 
paper because the complainant was on a side street, what 
would the publisher do to this salesman if he should tell 
the subscriber that that was none of his business, that it 
was up to the circulation manager, or distributor, or busi- 
ness manager, to see that the paper was delivered, and 
finally that he was not paid to do the circulation manager’s 
work? How long would that circulation manager last?” 
We all know that there have been many crimes com- 
mitted in the name of newspaper cooperation, but wasting 
time reciting those crimes and condemning the perpetra- 
tors will “butter no parsnips.” If an improper request 
is made it can be refused. But the fact remains that our 
business is selling advertising, and it is up to us to make 
that service worth while. As Professor Thorpe says, “ The 
publisher could certainly be expected to look after his 
client’s interests to the extent of notifying him that there 
was an obstruction somewhere along the line. The com- 
pany would eagerly take steps to remove the trouble.” 


Lack of Scientific Assistance. 


One of the national advertisers in answering threw in 
this hypothetical question: 

“If I should send to your six hundred and ninety Kansas 
editors cash copy advertising fur overcoats, with instruc- 
tions to run during June and July, how many of those edi- 
tors would return my money, advising me that there was 
little demand for July overcoats in their communities? ” 

Yet the big newspapers and magazines that are getting 
the national advertising would and do refuse the money. 
A certain Chicago newspaper received a $600 shoe con- 
tract, and the advertisement read, “ For sale by all dealers.” 
Because it took the newspaper nine days to find a dealer 
handling those shoes, it refused to run the advertisements. 


The Curtis publications have a Commercial Research - 


Bureau, and its reports to prospective advertisers are won- 
derful examples of what a publication can do in eliminating 
some of the waste in advertising. Advertisers told Pro- 
fessor Thorpe that the Curtis publications were considered 
the most efficient advertising mediums in the United States, 
and there is no doubt that this reputation has been gained 
by their willingness to spend money in obtaining cold- 
blooded facts about merchandising conditions. 

“ It may surprise many readers,” says Professor Thorpe, 
“as it astounded me, to learn that a daily paper, The Chi- 
cago Tribune, maintains a merchandising service of fifty 
men, whose services are free to prospective advertisers. 
The bureau makes a careful and thorough investigation 
of market conditions in the Tribune’s territory, both from 
the dealer and consumer standpoints. It furnishes the 
salesmen who work in this territory with detailed instruc- 
tions regarding dealer and consumer conditions. It dresses 
windows for merchants free of charge. It installs cost 
systems free in any store, whether great or small, in Chi- 
cago, regardless of whether such store advertises or not. (It 
regards all stores as prospective advertisers. Witness the 
lone baker who followed the Tribune’s recommendations, 
made a survey of his business, and who in two years was 
employing two hundred men!) Its latest help is to hang 
signs in two thousand front windows of groceries and drug 
stores, advertising the merchant’s advertising. 

“The Tribune merchandising bureau, after a sociolog- 
ical investigation of Chicago, suggested to a Minnesota 
flour company that it put a bran flour on the market. This 
was done February 1; advertising began in the Tribune 
at that time. In one month twelve hundred dealers were 
handling bran flour, and the flour company, which had pre- 
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viously spent thousands of dollars in magazines but never 
a penny in a newspaper, was shown conclusively by one 
daily newspaper that newspaper advertising, when scien- 
tifically directed, is eminently worth while! ” 

The reader of Professor Thorpe’s article and the reader 
of this department will immediately say, “ Why, a country 
newspaper can not do that.” Be that as it may, we are 
trying to find out why the country newspaper is not getting 
more national advertising, and the outstanding fact is that 
the country newspapers are not creating the national! 
accounts. They are created by the magazines and the big 
dailies by performing the industrial service herein recited, 
and the country papers have been following along picking 
up the scraps of the business created by others. 


How to Get the Business. 


The vital question, then, is how to get the business, or 
how to perform the service that is essential to the getting 
of the business, and on this I will quote Professor Thorpe’s 
advice to the Kansas newspapers: 

“ Now, it is as patent to me as it is to you that the indi- 
vidual paper in Kansas can not maintain a merchandising 
bureau, create new national business, by itself. But b; 
joining hands together, by presenting themselves as a uni 
to the national fields, they could do all this and more. 

“ And more! 

“The ‘more’ is the absolute localness of the country 
editor, which the big daily or magazine would give its good 
right eye to have. All advertisers, without exception, 
marked this asset. In this connection, William A. Thomp- 
son, director of the A. N. P. A., said: 

“¢Your biggest asset as Kansas publishers is your 
absolute localness, your ability to get close to the ultimate 
consumer, your position in every household that permits 
you to carry the business messages of advertising to those 
who know you intimately and who trust you. 

““¢ Only through concerted action can the newspapers of 
Kansas nationalize themselves in the advertising world. 
You must standardize yourselves; you must find common 
ground on which to stand, if you are ever to be reckoned 
with as a national selling force. Single and alone you are 
too often marks for the press agent; pie for the bargain- 
rate hunter, the favor-seeker, the purveyor of undesirable 
advertising, and the copy with strings tied to it; everlast- 
ingly scrapping for business among yourselves, and sacri- 
ficing opportunity for bitter competition.’ 

“The rural publisher must make an honest effort to 
reduce this waste, to eliminate a little more of the gam- 
bling element, to make the printed salesman a little better 
salesman. Under present conditions he can not do much 
by himself to compete with The Chicago Tribune’s Mer- 
chandising Service Department and the Curtis Bureau of 
Industrial Research. He must join hands with the other 
publishers of his section and State, and together all may, 
by judicious direction, raise the efficiency of advertising in 
the country press.” 

Professor Thorpe will undertake the organization of a 
Central Bureau in Kansas, and what he does there will be 
watched with interest by the country publishers of other 
States. 


What One Publisher Is Doing. 


In this connection, I want to recommend for the perusal 
of every country publisher the notable series of articles on 
“ Codperation Between the Country Publisher and the For- 
eign Advertiser,” by N. A. Huse, publisher of the Norfolk 
(Neb.) Daily News. The series has been published in pam- 
phlet form by the American Press Association. 
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The Norfolk Daily News, under the guidance of Mr. 
Huse, is performing the very industrial service which Pro- 
fessor Thorpe found that the big dailies and magazines are 
doing and the country papers are not doing. 

Among the things that Mr. Huse tells about doing are 
these: He found out how many tins of each kind of 
tobacco were sold by the dealers in his territory; he in- 
formed the American Milk Company of the demand for 
condensed milk in his field, and when there was a local 
campaign on for pure milk, he informed the company of 
the situation, and its copy immediately began to dwell 
upon the absolute purity of condensed milk; he looked into 
the automobile situation, demonstrated to the makers of 
the Overland that they were not reaching that field, and 
when their dealer suddenly failed them assisted them in 
securing another; he helped put on a Sunkist orange day 
and fixed up a page himself when the prepared plate page 
failed to arrive in time; he sent a map showing the rivers 
aud creeks running through Norfolk Daily News territory 
and giving a list of the scores of towns in which skating 
is the prevailing sport throughout the winter months, this 
service being for a skate house; he wrote letters to mer- 
chants calling attention to the fact that Little Polly brooms 
were being advertised, and when Little Polly cleaner was 
coming into the field, he tipped it off to the merchants 
and arranged a Little Polly cleaner week; he clipped every 
item regarding people who were contemplating a trip to 
Europe and sent the clippings to the Hamburg-American 
company; he convinced the Buick company that farmers 
who could raise $100,000,000 worth of grain and hay and 
cattle must have considerable small change to spend for 
automobiles. 

And Mr. Huse tells all this and more in most interesting 
style, and of the advertising contracts which this kind of 
service invariably brought. He furnished this codperation 
without in any way attempting to act as a salesman for 
the manufacturer. “ The big advertiser does not ask the 
newspapers to sell his goods, but he does appreciate effec- 
tive codperation, and that paper which renders alert codp- 
eration is the paper that will carry the foreign advertising 
business,” says Mr. Huse. 

Mr. Huse also tells of refusing to run advertising until 
the distribution channels for the articles advertised were 
clear, and he does not neglect to say a word for making the 
paper indispensable to the readers, for having a compen- 
satory advertising rate and sticking to it through thick 
and thin. I can not begin to tell all the good things there 
are in Mr. Huse’s pamphlet, but I hope I have said enough 
to induce every reader of this department to get a copy of 
the pamphlet and study it. 


A New Note in Advertising. 


Running through my files on the subject of foreign 
advertising, I am struck by the new note which has entered 
into the discussion, variously called “ codperation,” “ indus- 
trial service,” “ constructive work.” It means that the 
country newspaper is about to move forward into a new 
field — doing in the commercial field what the country 
press has long been credited with doing in the political field. 
That as they have heretofore searched out men for public 
office of high and low degree, have defined political issues 
and written party platforms, they will now be expected 
to search out and discover and exploit markets for all 
kinds of commodities and enter into the same intimate 
relationship with the commercial and industrial forces that 
they have heretofore been accorded only in the political 
world. This new phase of newspaper work is as certain 
to sweep through the country as the cost-system propa- 
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ganda and the movement for compensatory advertising 
rates did only a few years ago, and it means that this is 
no time for the laggard in the country-newspaper game. 
This new service can not be performed for a 6 or 10 cent 
advertising rate, and 15 cents is little enough, and the 
country newspaper that is still lagging behind on the rate 
question will find itself unable to enter into this new field 
of greater service. 


REVIEW OF NEWSPAPERS AND ADVERTISEMENTS. 
BY J. L. FRAZIER. 


O. E. Bootu, Creston, Iowa.— The advertisements are all admirably 
neat, simple, readable, and therefore effective. 

The Semi-Weekly News, Somerset, Kentucky.— All mechanical work 
appears to be in capable hands and the paper is well edited. 

Levang’s Weekly, Lanesboro, Minnesota.— There is too much space 
between the two words of your heading. Advertisements are excep- 
tionally well set and presswork is satisfactory. 

The Eagle, Madison, New Jersey.— The entire force merits commen- 
dation in the production of your fine Christmas edition. The advertise- 
ments are well set, presswork is admirably done and the pages are well 
filled with interesting news matter. 

The Independent, Elkhorn, Wisconsin.— No fault whatever can be 
found with your admirable little paper. It appears ably edited, is well 
set, and presswork is above reproach. Plain rule for borders about all 
advertisements constitutes our only suggestion for improvement. 

The News, Jeanette, Pennsylvania.— Your Christmas edition is an 
admirable one in every way, but some of the advertisements are over- 
displayed and others crowded full of larger sizes of type than were neces- 
sary. Give white space a chance to show what it can do in display. 

The Republican-Record, Carrollton, Missouri.— It is not a good plan 
to crowd the words making up the name of your paper so closely together 
that they lose their individual identity, as is the case on your issue of 
December 16. Every other detail in its production has been commendably 
handled. 

Enterprise, Alma, Kansas.— Your paper is well made up, apparently 
well edited, and satisfactorily printed. We are pleased that you see the 
advantage in the use of a uniform style of border, but would be better 
pleased if that uniform style were plain rule rather than a border of 
large dots. 

Ocean County Review, Seaside Heights, New Jersey.— Your clean 
first page could only be improved by placing some of the headings at 
the tops of the columns in the lower part of the paper. We regret that 
your other pages are so crowded with advertisements. Impression is 
not quite strong enough. 

News, Nevada City, California.— Every detail in the production of 
your paper is satisfactorily handled, presswork being especially good. 
Some of the advertisements are overdisplayed and crowded with larger 
sizes of type than necessary. Contrast and white space are more effec- 
tive as display agents than size of letters alone. 

The Times, Starkweather, North Dakota.— Your Booster Edition is 
an admirable one, presswork and advertisement composition being espe- 
cially good. In some cases advertisements are scattered over the pages, 
cutting in two the reading-columns. This is poor make-up. The best 
plan is to group all the advertisements of a page toward the lower right 
corner. 

New Ogden Reporter, Ogden, Iowa.— We admire your paper because 
of its clean presswork, orderly arrangement of advertisements and the 
attractiveness of those advertisements. We could hardly say more; we 
could not say less. Go ahead as you are doing now, with our assurance 
that your paper stands in the front rank, at least as far as appearance 
is concerned. 

C. H. Frye, Charleston, Illinois— Your advertisements are simply 
set in a style which all experts agree is most effective. From an artistic 
standpoint, the Moore & Mitchell advertisement, in which all the lines 
are set flush to left — the right side being blank —is not well balanced 
nor is the white space well distributed. From the standpoint of pub- 
licity, however, we can not question its effectiveness. 

The Gazette, Glasford, Illinois.— Your Christmas number represents 
commendable effort on the part of the whole force, but we do not admire 
the pink paper. Plate-matter and type-matter made up into a page do 
not present a good appearance, and especially so when the body-type and 
type used for making plates are of a different series. Advertisements 
are satisfactorily set in a simple, readable style. 

The Times, Rockwood, Tennessee.— The Thirty-fifth Anniversary Edi- 
tion is an admirable one, the advertisements being very effectively com- 
posed and the presswork good. However, as a general practice, we would 
suggest that you use plain rule borders throughout the paper. Of course, 
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during holiday season the borders appropriate to the occasion are satis- 
factory, but we would suggest you avoid the use of the other decorative 
borders. Tudor Black is, in our estimation, an especially unattractive 
letter. 

The Tribune, Great Bend, Kansas.— You can feel very proud indeed 
of your paper, and we assure you that of the thousands of good papers 
we have examined in the past year we have yet to see a better one, tak- 
ing every item of production into consideration. The advertisements are 
simply but effectively displayed, and keen judgment is exercised in the 



































A handsome, well-balanced first page from one of the best small-town 
dailies in Kansas, The Great Bend Tribune, Great Bend, Kansas. 


selection of display, the important points being emphasized strongly 
and minor points not displayed, as is too often the case, to the detri- 
ment of the display as a whole. The presswork is the very best we 
have ever seen from the perfecting press you use, and its excellence 
approximates that of a book cylinder press. The slight offset (una- 
voidable) on the inside pages is our only cue that you use a flat-bed 
perfecting press. One of your admirable first pages is reproduced. 

The Democrat, Mineral Point, Wisconsin.— If you had enough of the 
New Caslon to use consistently as display throughout the paper, a great 
improvement would result, for the advertisements are nicely composed. 
Do not cut up your pages with advertisements, breaking columns of 
reading-matter as you do, but gather the advertisements as far as pos- 
sible into the lower right-hand corners of the pages. 

Capital, Vincennes, Indiana.— Presswork could be materially im- 
proved, the ink on the several pages being far from uniform. While 
the advertisements are for the greater part satisfactorily composed, there 
is too frequent use of large sizes of block wood type for a newspaper 
page to suit our taste. There is also some evidence of carelessness in 
the spacing of lines in advertisements. The first page is nicely made up. 

The Weekly Review, a weekly publication for the students of the 
Hamilton, Ohio, high school, is well printed on a good grade of book 
stock. On such a small paper, however, there is little excuse for employ- 
ing such a variety of faces in the composition of advertisements. With 
a uniform series used throughout, and with plain rule border consis- 
tently used, the appearance of the paper would be very much improved. 

Evening Herald, Plainview, Texas.— You deserve much praise for the 
excellent Christmas number, the advertisements are well handled, and 
we regret your inability to use Cheltenham Bold for display in all of 
them. The condensed head-letter used in several instances — of neces- 
sity, of course — for advertisement display, is not satisfactory for that 
class of work. The ink distribution is rather uneven on the copy sent us. 

THE ScHooL NuMBER of Star of Hope, published, edited and printed 
by and in the interests of men and women in Sing Sing prison, Ossining, 
New York, represents commendable effort in all departments, although 
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the half-tones are not very well printed. The trouble was probably 
caused by hard summer rollers, which, in the cold weather, do not prop- 
erly deposit the ink on the plates. If a half-tone plate feels cold to 
the elbow’s touch, satisfactory work can not be had from it. 


CAMPBELL CALVERT, Laurel, Montana.— Presswork on the Outlook 
would be improved if a sheet or two of extra impression were added. 
The ink used appears to be too thin. All the first pages are made up in 
an attractive, orderly manner, but we would in no case break columns 
of reading-matter for advertisements, as you have done in several 
instances on inside pages. It would probably be difficult to improve on 
your setting of advertisements with the material at your disposal. 


Star-Herald, Scottsbluff, Nebraska.— The first page of the Star- 
Herald for December 9 is nicely made up, and in this issue, also, ad. 
composition and presswork are above reproach. On the issue for Decem- 
ber 16 the ink is not well distributed, and there is considerable variation 
in the amount carried on the several sections. The first page of this 
number would be improved if the cuts and the heading immediately below 
the Merry Christmas design were moved to the bottom of the page. 

Express, Pitcairn, Pennsylvania.— The appearance of your paper is 
marred to a considerable degree by very poor presswork. Entirely too 
much ink is carried, which, combined with lack of impression and uneven 
distribution, produces a bad effect. Advertisements are not poorly set 
as regards display, but the great variety of borders used — in some cases 
heavy borders surround light-face type, and in others light borders 
enclose boid types — makes a harmonious paper out of the question. 


The Benzie County Leader, Honor, Michigan.— The wave rule, twelve- 
point rule and decorative borders mar the appearance of your paper. 
Plain four-point rules would be better for the small advertisements and 


Attend “The Leader’s” Second 


> DAY 


HONOR SAT. NOV. 27 


It is with pride and pleasure that we announce to the people of Benzie County, that with the 
finrncial and moral help of the Business Men and Citizens, we are able to extend a cordial inviz 
‘tation to coine to HONOR, SATURDAY, NOV. 27th, and enjoy the second edition of Dollar 
Day. We wish to thank all who helped make our first Dollar Day a success by their attendance 
and by contributing exhibits. We ask you to again lend your assistance that the second Dollar 
Day will be a credit to us all as citizens of Benzie County. Remember the date, Nov. 27th 


nd Dollar Day 
bee ne 
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A Pleasing Program Forenoon and Afternoon in the Woodmen Hall 
Merchants Will Give Lunch Tickets Free With Every Dollar Purchase 


The Following Assissted Financially Gate ) The Merch Give Special Bargains 
poe iteo Everybody Cordially Invited to Come 
See Honor’s Famous Municipal Band 



































Strong, effective display —a page advertisement from The Benzie County 
Leader, Honor, Michigan. 


plain six-point rule for the larger ones. Instead of scattering adver- 
tisements over the pages, breaking columns of reading-matter with them 
here and there, group them on the right side and toward the lower 
right-hand corners of all pages, grouping the reading-mater toward 
the upper left-hand corner where the reader’s eyes naturally fall first. 
The page “Dollar Day” advertisement herewith reproduced is excep- 
tionally strong and represents commendable effort. 

The Frankfort American, West Frankfort, Illinois- You make exten- 
sive use of a “spotty” decorative border which does not harmonize well 
with plain roman types and rule. It is also too weak in tone to har- 
monize with the bold display types. you use. Plain rules as borders 
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throughout the paper would improve its appearance very much indeed. 
Advertisements are very well displayed, but in a number of cases where 
matter is enclosed in panels the type is crowded at top and bottom, with 
considerable white space at the sides. Marginal space between type and 
enclosing rule should be uniform on all four sides. 

The Western Star, Coldwater, Kansas.— You are justified if you feel 
proud of your Christmas number, which is commendable from every 
standpoint. Presswork is especially good, as are most of the advertise- 
ments —and especially that one for The Leader—but some of the 
<maller ones are crowded and congested, due to the use of larger sizes 
of type than were necessary. With smaller type, the white space gained 
would, through the contrast, provide greater effectiveness. Then, too, 
in these small advertisements you have been forced to use several styles 
of type, which is not in the interests of good harmony. 

The Kaukauna Times, South Kaukauna, Wisconsin.— Presswork on 

our Christmas edition is excellent, but the advertisements are very poor. 
While there are too many items displayed in these advertisements, which 
re crowded to the point of congestion with display lines, the crowning 
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IN FELT AND LEATHER. 


H.E. THOMPSON 


THE MODEL SHOE STORE 


SOUTH SIDE AAUKAUM, WIS. 
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heard. A little more care in the spacing of lines would improve the 
appearance of the advertisements very much. Your rollers appear to 
be too hard for this season of the year and a little too much ink was 
carried on some of the copies. 

Weekly Reporter, Ryegate, Montana.— Too much in praise can hardly 
be said of your handsome edition of December 16. The predominant 
characteristic is neatness, the clean presswork and orderly advertise- 
ments producing an effect that is decidedly pleasing. While you are to 
be commended for the uniform style of border used throughout, we believe 
you will agree with us that it is a little too weak in tone to harmonize 
with the black rules and rather heavy display type used in some cases. 
However, in view of the admirable features aforementioned, this does 
not strike us as being exactly discordant, at least to any considerable 
degree. The type-lines in some of the boxed headings are not centered 
from top to bottom therein as they should be. 

Journal, Lee’s Summit, Missouri.— The cover-page of your Christmas 
number, printed in two colors, is rather too decorative, due to a needless 
use of ornaments and panels. Had the round ornaments inside the 
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The Knowing Santa Claus 
Always Brings Sensible Gifts 
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Christmas Slippers in Felt and Leather 


One Quality Shoes 


Footwear for Every Member of the Family 


H. k. THOMPSON 


The Model Shoe Store 


SECOND STREET SOUTH SIDE KAUKAUNA, WIS. 








Advertisement from The Kaukauna Times, South Kaukauna, Wiscon- 
sin. Crowded with a variety of type-faces, larger than necessary, it is 
not easily readable, in addition to being unattractive. 


fault is in the use of such a variety of styles, shapes and tones of type 
in single advertisements. Advertisements so set present an effect of 
confusion and much of advertising value is lost in addition to the loss 
of attractiveness which is to be attained in the use of uniform display. 

Mrs. E. M. StrorHer, Manhattan, Kansas.— The Collegian advertise- 
ment is well written, but would be improved, typographically, if the 
name of the paper, set in text, was not letter-spaced, but centered with- 
out regard to its width. There was no necessity for making it full 
measure. We doubt the value of such display as “‘ Don’t Read This 
Card,” its only chance of attracting attention being by the curiosity it 
might arouse, and so many readers have been led astray by such phrases 
that many look upon them with suspicion. The best advertisers now 
avoid that style. The other Tribune advertisement is admirable in every 
way. 

Advertiser, Trinidad, Colorado.— The congestion of heads at the top 
of your first page, Dress-up Week Edition, is unattractive and confus- 
ing, especially in view of the fact that the subordinate decks thereof 
are in much larger type than necessary. The greater part of the adver- 
tisements are effectively displayed and arranged in an orderly manner, 
but some —and especially that one for the Crystal Bottling Works — 
are crowded to the point of congestion, larger sizes of type being used 
for subordinate matter than were necessary. So many different styles 
and shapes of types are used in this advertisement that the effect is dis- 
pleasing. Presswork is excellent. The issue is admirably edited. 

The Modern Light, Columbus, Kansas.— In a general way, your paper 
is satisfactorily produced. Some of the borders and types are rather 
too bold for a newspaper page, the body-type of which is of a light- 
gray tone. Scientific experiments have shown that a line in a compara- 
tively large size of a light-face letter is more effective than the same 
size in a bold letter, for the former holds the eye of the reader longer 
than does a black one. We believe the best display is attained by con- 
trast in size. The make-up of your first page is good in all copies sent 
us, and the advertisements are very well set, but there is a tendency 
in some to bring out too many points. The use, too, of several styles 
of display type in a given advertisement should be avoided, for the con- 
dition thereby brought about, in combination with too many display 
features, may be likened to a Babel of voices, each demanding to be 








A rearrangement of the advertisement alongside, set throughout in 
the Caslon series, which shows the advantage of restraint in display and 
the use of harmonious types throughout. 


panel surrounding the line at the bottom been eliminated, and that line 
centered in the panel from top to bottom, a decided improvement would 
result. A counterpart of this fault is apparent on all the other panels in 
the paper, and the same plan should have been followed in them as 
suggested for the bottom line. The fact that these ornaments crowd 
the rules at some points, and that there is considerable white space 
elsewhere, adds to the displeasing effect. Advertisements are satisfac- 
torily set and presswork is good. 


Evening Sentinel, Centralia, Illinois— On your Thanksgiving Shop- 
pers’ Guide number there is no means for ascertaining the name of the 
city wherein it is published. We recognize fully that your paper is ably 
managed and edited, and from the standpoint of those who selected 
“‘ Newspaperdom’s Winning Dailies”’ we will not question its right of 
admission to that class. It is our province to judge from the stand- 
points of artistic appearance and mechanical workmanship, and from 
those standpoints the paper falls short. On the copy sent us, presswork 
is not good, in that the distribution of ink lacks uniformity. As an exam- 
ple, however, to show the fallacy of accepting the verdict of advertising 
men on the make-up of a paper, we would call your attention to page 
six of this issue, in which the Gold Dust advertisement is placed toward 
the top of a column, with reading-matter both above and below. So 
placed, this advertisement mars the appearance of the page very much. 
If the Bull Durham advertisement had been carried over one column to 
the right, and next to the Marigold display, and if the Gold Dust adver- 
tisement had been placed on top of it in the last reading-column to the 
right — the full reading-column being the first column — the page would 
have been correctly made up. Judging from the make-up, we arrive at 
the conclusion that both the Gold Dust and Bull Durham people con- 
tracted for ‘full’? position and the Marigold advertiser stipulated 
“ reading-matter alongside,” all of which shows that a publisher can not 
grant all that the agencies demand and at the same time have his paper 
consistently well made up. There are any number of publishers who 
will not grant preferred positions, and it is our belief that if a pub- 
lisher thus sets a value on his paper, advertisers are much more likely 
to accept it as a valuable medium. Your advertisements are marred in 
some cases by the linotype slugs working up and leaving their impres- 
sions between and at the ends of lines. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of t Pp 
will receive and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of 






“Principles and Practice of Direct Advertising.” 


This is a capital example of specialty advertising. The 
Beckett Paper Company specializes in Buckeye covers, 
which are used extensively for advertising matter, and, 
therefore, it argues that if it presents to its prospective 
customers a comprehensive treatise on the whole subject 
of direct advertising, dressed in a good specimen of Buck- 
eye, it will surely “ bring home the bacon,” to use its own 
expression. Certainly Mr. MacFarlane, of the Charles A. 
MacFarlane Advertising Service, knows a whole lot about 
the subject, and while he does not claim to have written a 
book for the expert — to have done that would have been to 
go over the heads of many of his public — he seems to have 
said something interesting and useful about nearly every 
phase of it. We have of course come across many books 
on advertising which were as good as this one, but not 
many which were better, and we do not remember one half 
so good which was made to give away. 

In the preface the author tells us that he has not writ- 
ten an encyclopedia of direct advertising, but a dictionary 
of it, and he explains this remark by saying that a dic- 
tionary gives the elementary facts about a thing in a para- 
graph, while an encyclopedia either buries it in an elaborate 
treatise, or omits to give it at all. This claim to present 
the elementary facts is fairly well sustained, and as the 
volume is provided with a good index it makes a handy 
work of reference. Herein is the wisdom of the serpent, 
for surely the specialty advertiser must aim at putting 
into the hands of his public something which they will 
not only keep but will frequently make use of, thus bring- 
ing it and its message continually before them. A small 
improvement which suggests itself is that in a book whose 
contents are meant to be used largely by way of the index, 
it is usually better to put the index at the beginning rather 
than at the end. 

In accordance with his plan, Mr. MacFarlane has little 
to say that is original, but in his opening remarks he 
defines the spheres of direct and general advertising in a 
way which is not quite hackneyed, and urges the advan- 
tages of the former in such a way that he feels it neces- 
sary to reiterate his belief in general advertising in order 
to save us from imagining he was opposed to it. Indeed, 
had we ourselves any particular brief for general adver- 
tising, and especially newspaper advertising, we should be 
inclined to say: “It’s all very well to dissemble your love, 
but why do you kick me downstairs.” The rest of the 
contents call for no further remark here, except that they 
are as comprehensive as they are necessarily full of meat, 
including quintessential things about campaigning, mail- 
ing, typography, illustrations, copy-writing, making up, 
cataloguing, house-organs and booklets. 

We are, however, more interested in this little book 
because it is a business phenomenon. Those responsible 






































technical books kept in stock will be found in the advertising pages. 






for it have realized a certain situation, which they have 
made plain to us in the following paragraphs: 

“As a manufactured product, direct advertising is on. 
of the mainstays of an industry that ranks sixth in the 
United States in volume of business. 

“ American printing .establishments in 1909, as sche 
uled in the 1914 report of the Census Bureau, numbere: 
31,445. They represented an investment in plants, machi 
ery and other equipment of $588,345,708, employed 388,46: 
people at an annual wage of $268,086,431, and turned ou 
$737,876,087 worth of printing. Over one hundred millio: 
dollars of this amount, it is estimated by Printers’ Ink, 
was paid for direct advertising.” 

We are printers ourselves, and not primarily adver- 
tisers, but willy nilly, in view of these facts, we have always 
felt ourselves bound to devote a great deal of attention to 
advertising, and we do not hesitate to direct attention to 
the obvious inference that the printing-trade as a whole 
would do well to study this art, now becoming a fairly exact 
science, not merely with a view to pushing our own wares, 
but because, like every other class of business men, we 
must study the needs of our customers. Nearly one-sixth 
of our business, it appears, is concerned with direct adver- 
tising, and no small part of the remainder is in the prc- 
duction of periodicals which depend wholly or partly upon 
advertising. Upon the success of our customers depends 
their continued patronage. The conclusion therefore seems 
to be that we should codperate with them to the fullest 
possible extent. 

It is an oft-quoted saying of the late J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan that he did not care whether he made money or not, 
so long as his clients made it. On the same principle if 
printers pay attention to the results achieved by the adver- 
tising they produce, and never rest satisfied unless their 
clients are doing well out of it, they may feel assured their 
own business will not go far wrong. It is one of the excep- 
tions to the good general rule that we should each mind 
our own business. But of course it is a delicate task to 
start minding other people’s business, not the less so when 
they are people we can not afford to irritate. Here is 
where The Beckett Paper Company has done us all a ser- 
vice. He would be a queer man who was irritated by the 
present of an interesting, useful and attractive business 
manual, and he would be a foolish man who did not get 
from it the impression that advertising was a subject he 
could not afford to neglect, supposing him to have been 
previously under that singular delusion. The business man 
who has not already placed his advertising in the hands 
of an expert must feel at once a strengthening of the 
impulse to do so. Advertising has been studied and per- 
fected to such an extent, and has become so intricate in 
consequence, that an up-to-date executive would no sooner 
think of placing it in non-expert hands than he would 
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any other technical process. We know from experience 
that in many cases business men turn to their printers for 
advice, and many printing establishments find it advan- 
tageous to keep available the services of a capable adver- 
tising man for the benefit of their customers. Especially 
in the case of firms which get out a number of house- 
organs, the advertising man is frequently a salaried 
employee of the printer. In any case the printer is the 
link between the advertiser and the advertising expert, 
and the success of any one depends upon that of the man 
vho has the goods to advertise. He is the foundation of 
the trinity. Hence it is that the other two can afford to 
be so perfectly unselfish in their efforts to ensure his suc- 
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handy form. We have mentioned those sections in which, 
as printers, we are naturally most interested, but some of 
the other sections appear to be much better represented. 

“A List of Books on the History of Industry and the 
Industrial Arts,” by Aksel G. S. Josephson. Published 
by The Crerar Library, Chicago. Price, 25 cents if pur- 
chased at the library or 50 cents by mail. 


“The Vial of Vishnu.”’ 


In spite of its Hindoo name this is simply an American 
newspaper story. The writer shows great familiarity with 
conditions in country newspaper offices, and among down- 
and-out printers and other newspaper men. One suspects 














Linotype Company Officials Snapped at San Jose, California. 


From left to right: 


Morehouse, superintendent of the factory at Brooklyn; 


F. C. Van Schaick, manager Pacific coast agency; 


M. W. 
Col. George E. Lincoln, west- 


ern manager, and Miss Pauline Morehouse, daughter of M. W. Morehouse, who came 


near being left out. 


Photo by courtesy of Ashton G. Stevenson. 


cess. Whatever our theological views, it behooves us all 
to be sound trinitarians in business. 

“Principles and Practice of Direct Advertising,” by 
Charles A. MacFarlane. Published by The Beckett Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio. Distributed free. 


“A List of Books on the History of Industry and 
the Industrial Arts.’’ 


This is an interesting volume even to those who live too 
far away from Chicago to take advantage of the Crerar 
Library, as it claims to be the first attempt to bring together 
a considerable number of titles on this fascinating subject, 
and thus it constitutes a useful bibliography, or, at any 
rate, a contribution toward a bibliography. It is claimed 
that the Crerar Library has made a special effort in recent 
years to collect books bearing on the subject. That being 
so, we are a little disappointed at the meagerness of the 
list as regards the history of advertising, of dyeing (which 
includes ink), and of paper-making, but this is made up for 
by the catalogue of between 400 and 500 works, dealing 
with the history of printing, publishing, and copyright in 
all its phases. The books are in various langauges, German 
being particularly well represented. They are classified on 
the Dewey system, and as they are provided with an index 
which includes copious cross-references, they are in very 


that his experience has been more in the printing than in 
the editorial department, for, as the publisher’s announce- 
ment says, the story smells of printers’ ink and benzin. 
In order to make a plot and give it some narrative interest 
of novel kind, an element of mystic Hindooism is introduced, 
and this explains the title. It may be doubted whether the 
author’s Hindooism is as reminiscent of the real thing as 
is his print. The story, however, is very readable, and that 
is the main consideration. 

“The Vial of Vishnu,” by Austin Mann Drake. Pub- 
lished by Percy Roberts, 421-425 North Trumbull avenue, 
Chicago. Price, $1.35. 


UNSAFE. 


The editor in charge of the Personal Inquiry column 
opened his seventieth letter with a groan. 

“ T have lost three husbands,” a lady reader had written, 
confidentially, “ and now have the offer of the fourth. Shall 
I accept him? ” 

The editor dipped his pen in the ink. This was the last 
straw. 

“Tf you’ve lost three husbands,” he wrote, “ I should say 
you are much too careless to be trusted with a fourth.” — 
Tit-Bits. 














THE INEXPERIENCED FOREMAN. 
Foreman — What’s the idea of this? Why, it is the 
rottenest job J ever saw! 
Tasty Originator (complacently) — That so? Well, you 
should have seen the one I set up at the last place I worked. 


Drawn by John T. Nolf, printer, from suggestion submitted by Edward 
Quinlan, printer, of Cleveland, Ohio. 
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RETAINING EMPLOYEES AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN EFFICIENCY. 


BY R. H. F. 


ir PKS NE of the aids to efficiency in which we have 
always believed consists in making one’s 
employees content. While it is doubtless 

true that the least considerate, and there- 

fore least far-sighted, of employers will 

always be able to fill his shop with employ- 

3} ees of some kind, he will frequently be 

heard preaching the doctrine that the work- 

ing class, who form the bulk of the human race, have a 
double dose of original sin. He fails to realize that there 
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We reproduce on this and some of the following pages 
photographs of the six quarter-centenarians, showing each 
of them still at his work. It will be seen that they show 
every sign of having still many years of efficient work 
before them. The photographs were taken during the first 
week of the present year. The oldest employee is Anton F. 
Duha, who started with the firm in January, 1876, as a 
molder’s apprentice, and has been head molder ever since 
his apprenticeship. John Soderberg, the secretary, is only 
slightly his junior, having started as bookkeeper in Octo- 
ber, 1876. He was elected secretary and treasurer when 
the firm was incorporated in 1892. John E. Anderson 
started work with Blomgren Brothers on June 6, 1881, and 
since then he has always held the same position, that of 
caster. William Gast commenced as an apprentice pho- 





























Anton F. Duha, Who Started with Blomgren Brothers & Co., Engravers and Electrotypers, of 
Chicago, in January, 1876, as a Molder’s Apprentice, Served His 
Time and Has Been Head Molder Ever Since. 


is a keen competition among employers for the services of 
really good workers, and by his attitude to his men he 
ensures that his rivals shall get the pick. 

We are led to repeat these statements on account of an 
interesting event which has taken place in the establish- 
ment of Blomgren Brothers & Co., one of the leading 
engraving-houses in Chicago, which city has a name writ 
large in the annals of that branch of the art preservative. 
When competent employees spend a whole lifetime in the 
service of a single firm, there could be no better testimony 
to the success of their dealings with their workpeople. 
Twenty-five years is a very considerable slice out of an 
artisan’s working lifetime, and Messrs. Blomgren have 
been able on several occasions to mark suitably the com- 
pletion of a quarter of a century’s connection with an 
employee. The last instance is that of Joseph C. Ruder, 
who started with them on January 15, 1891, and has worked 
continuously for them except for the time he spent with 
the Illinois National Guards in Cuba, during the Spanish- 
American War. The completion of this record was marked 
by the presentation, on the part of the firm, of a gold watch 
and chain. There are five employees who have been with 
the firm an even longer period, and the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of their service was recognized in a similar way. 
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tographer in July, 1886, and for many years was head 
photographer, and for the past ten years has been fore- 
man of the photoengraving department. The most recent 
of the veterans, with the exception of Mr. Ruder, is John 
M. Renk, who went to work as a finisher in the electrotype 
department in April, 1889, and for the past fourteen years 
has been foreman of that department. 

The history of Blomgren Brothers goes back no further 
than 1875, which is, however, quite a respectable age in 
this country of rapid growth. Originally they were a small 
electrotyping and wood and wax engraving concern, whose 
raison d’étre was to provide advertising cuts and plates for 
what was then a small and struggling town. As Chicago 
has grown to be the third greatest city of the world, the 
firm has grown with it. As all the world knows, it was 
their connection with the famous inventor of the reaper 
that started them on the sure road to success. As Chicago 
has become the great world center for the manufacture of 
farm machinery, Blomgren engravings have made known, 
to the world just what each latest development amounted 
to. This is not the only case in which the onward march 
of a Chicago industry has been casually connected with 
a corresponding growth of the engraving trade, which is 
in itself an industry not by any means beneath. notice. 
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CASH-IN-ADVANCE SUBSCRIPTIONS.* 


BY ED M. SMITH. 





HE subject of cash-in-advance subscriptions 
has been discussed time and again before 
the newspaper conventions of Iowa. In 
fact, the subject is one that has been worn 
somewhat threadbare, but so long as a 
great many Iowa publishers continue the 
old practice of furnishing free reading- 
matter to those who wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity to read a paper now and pay for it when 
they get ready, the subject is one that we may profitably 
discuss. I do not hope to cover the subject any better nor 
so well as has already been done, but I will back up my 
theory in favor of cash in advance and “ stop when out” 
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exist only in the hazy distance of Utopian bliss. So much 
for the historical setting. I will now give the facts and 
figures, and if I deviate from the straight and narrow, 
there are those present who will not fail to correct me. 

In April, 1908, the postal department’s ruling prescrib- 
ing pound rates was adopted. The Madisonian complied 
with the ruling and dropped from its list 264 subscribers, 
Three months later it went the postal department one bet£ 
ter and adopted the cash-in-advance plan, excepting only 
the subscribers residing in Winterset. My object in except- 
ing the city was twofold. First, I believed that the near-at- 
hand subscribers could be solicited in person for renewals, 
and, second, I believed that my local business men would 
resent the idea of paying in advance. In both premises I 
was mistaken. I found that removals between the city and 
country caused confusion and misunderstanding, and later, 
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John Soderberg, Who Started as Bookkeeper for Blomgren Brothers & Co., Engravers and Electrotypers, 
of Chicago, in October, 1876, and in 1892 Was Elected Secretary and Treasurer, 
which Position He Fills at the Present Time. 


with actual facts and figures that ought to prove beyond 
question that the cash-in-advance policy ought to be adopted 
by every newspaper publisher in Iowa. 

In order that the members of this association may know 
exactly the conditions under which the Madisonian adopted 
and enforced the cash system, I will briefly outline these 
conditions, since they have an important bearing on the 
subject and, in my opinion, were less favorable than those 
generally prevailing throughout the State. 

Winterset, the home of the Madisonian, has a popula- 
tion of 3,000. Madison county has a population of 15,000. 
The county has six newspapers, three of which are located 
in Winterset, one Democratic and two Republican, the latter 
classification including the Madisonian. You who have 
published papers in a town of 3,000, with three trying to 
occupy a field that would have been well crowded with two, 
need not be told that the competition was quite sufficient 
to give the cash-in-advance plan a good test under adverse 
circumstances. I will also state, though I do so with some 
reluctance, that Madison county, including Winterset, is 
one field where working agreements between publishers 


* An address delivered by Ed M.° Smith, publisher of the Winterset 
(Iowa) Madisonian, before a recent meeting of the Southern Iowa Edi- 
torial Association. 


when we adopted cash in advance with the city list, only 
one merchant stopped, and he renewed the same month. 
My experience has been that you can not maintain a sub- 
scription list with part credit and part cash. You must 
burn the bridges behind you, eliminating any possibility of 
retreat. 

Our strictly cash-in-advance plan was adopted on July 
1, 1908. For several months prior to that date I used 
publicity generously, featured the new policy in forceful 
advertisements in the Madisonian, mailed postal cards and 
circulars — in fact, used every means available to convert 
‘subscribers to the new order of things. However, I did not 
make a personal canvass, which I now believe would have 
been helpful. Despite all this, when I went to the operating- 
room on the morning of July 2, it was with a heart filled 
with foreboding and a realization of what then seemed cer- 
tain defeat. From a list of 2,045 subscribers we performed 
the blue-pencil operation on exactly 427 who had apparently 
failed to respond to our eloquent appeals and oft-repeated 
assurance that the cash-in-advance system was the only 
sound subscription basis on which to conduct a newspaper 
and the fairest to both publisher and subscriber. 

I soon found to my pleasant surprise that my conclu- 
sions had been too hastily formed. One by one the tardy 
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delinquents came to the office, paid their arrearage and the 
year in advance, and assured me that a cash paper that 
stopped when out was the paper they would stand by. Quite 
a few remarked, “I was just waiting to see if you meant 
it.’ A very few, and these were among the oldest sub- 
scribers, took offense, because, as they imagined, their credit 
had been questioned and their long-time patronage not 
appreciated. Many rehearsed the experiences they had 
passed through in attempting to stop papers that they had 
taken “to help somebody out,” etc. I have no doubt but 
that many of these experiences were colored to suit the nar- 
raior, but there is one fact that you can bank on, namely, 
that the sentiment in favor of a “stop when out paper ” 
will more than offset the losses occasioned by the careless 
fellows who like your paper and intend to renew, but neg- 
lect to send in their renewals. 


— 
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lows who have cold feet on the “cash plan” to go and do 
likewise. 

For the six years prior to 1908 our cash receipts for 
subscriptions were as follows: 


$1,585 


1,504 
Average, $1,609. 


For the six years following 1908: 


Average 
Adding interest at eight per cent 


Gross average 
Or a yearly gain of $319. 


John E. Anderson, Employed Continuously since June 6, 1892, as Caster, by Blomgren 
Brothers & Co., Engravers and Electrotypers, of Chicago. 


This statement I will endeavor to prove before I am 
through. I am no mind-reader, but I can guess that you 
fellow publishers want to know whether or not I ever did 
get all of those 691 subscribers back, and whether my sub- 
scription list is as large now as it was before the cash plan 
was adopted. The Madisonian list, by actual count on 
November 29, 1915, was 2,300. This includes only paid sub- 
scriptions, not exchanges, agencies, desk copies, etc., and 
there is not a single delinquent on the list. 

It is only fair to state that the field is now just as it 
was in 1908, and, in addition, I may state that the Madi- 
sonian advanced to $1.50 a year on the first of last May 
and is now the only $1.50 paper in the county as well as the 
only one on a cash basis. Perhaps the most conclusive 
proof of healthy circulation is shown by the actual cash 
subscription receipts. I have taken from the Madisonian’s 
cash ledger the total subscription each year for six years 
prior to 1908 and for the six years just following. I do 
not claim that this is a wonderful showing, by any means. 
Many of you could have done better; but bear in mind the 
condition under which the plan was adopted, the number 
of papers in the field, etc., and the showing is at least a 
creditable one. The subscription statistics given are not 
offered as evidence of great success, but with the hope that 
a recital of actual experience may inspire some of you fel- 


During the year 1908 the subscription receipts were 
$2,982, but since this included the arrearage paid up prior 
to July 1 I have not used the receipts of that year in the 
comparison. 

While the above figures support my argument that cash 
in advance does pay, I do not consider that the increase in 
receipts is the principal benefit. 

The immediate and almost unaccountable rise in the 
public’s estimate of your paper is worth many times the 
direct financial gain. The neighborhood wag who once 
delighted to make your newspaper the butt of his jokes 
when he says, “I never could stop it,” ete., is forever 
squelched. The fellow who paid his subscription to you on 
the street and didn’t get credit for it exists in memory only, 
and an unpleasant one at the best. The public in general 
will conclude that you have something that will sell on merit. 
The most notorious deadbeat in your community will sub- 
scribe and pay for your paper. The first time the subscrip- 
tion may come from another member of the family, but if 
you are wise you will forget the past and treat him as a 
“valued subscriber.” Last, but not least, there are hun- 
dreds of men in every community that at some time, or at 
many times, have been annoyed and imposed upon by 
“ never-stop ” papers. 

If your competitor does not adopt cash in advance, these 
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men will stick to you closer than a brother. If your competi- 
tor adopts cash in advance with you, each of you will share 
this clientage, and you will both make more money, your 
business will be respected as it deserves to be, and your 
mailing-list will be a pleasure instead of a nightmare. 
Publishers have said to me, “ I keep my lists paid within 
a year, and I think this is more practical than strictly cash 
in advance.” This is a delusion of the worst sort. In so 
doing you lay hold of the disadvantages of cash in advance 
without reaping the real benefits. You get the stops at the 
end of the year just the same. I have found it much easier 
to put back the man who went off the list clean than to 
collect the year’s delinquency and reinstate the subscriber. 
Lincoln sounded an eternal truth when he said that a nation 
could not exist half slave and half free, and neither will 
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a mad dog had been killed in the streets. Perhaps fate 
recognized an affinity between Ochiltree and a mad dog. 
At any rate the first “ take ” of the Ochiltree report and the 
second “ take” of the mad-dog item got mixed, and this is 
the way the two paragraphs appeared in the paper the next 
morning: 

“Hon. Thomas P. Ochiltree lectured at the opera-house 
last night to an audience that was inclined to be indulgent. 
Before the hour set for the lecture the familiar figure of 
the eloquent Texan was prominent on the stage, where he 
sat talking to Colonel Promptly at eight o’clock 
the Colonel arose and in a few appropriate remarks intro- 
duced the speaker of the evening, who bowed and advanced 
to the front of the stage. 

“With his tail tucked between his legs he began to 





Starting as an Apprentice Photographer in July, 1886, with Blomgren Brothers & Co., William 
Gast, Whose Likeness Is Shown Here, Has Remained with the Company, Serving 
for Many Years as Head Photographer and for the Past Ten Years 
as Foreman of the Photoengraving Department. 


your newspaper be benefited by a policy of half cash and 
half credit. 

I have not attempted to launch upon every detail con- 
nected with the cash system, but I will be glad to answer 
any question that may help the country publishers of Iowa 
to put their business on a sound business basis. So firmly 
do I believe in the cash-in-advance paper, that I do not hesi- 
tate to recommend it to every publisher of a country news- 
paper, regardless of his field or his competition. 





A TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR. 


One of the best stories about typographical errors is 
told by a New York newspaper man who was at the time a 
proofreader on the Dallas Commercial. He lost his job 
through the carelessness of the foreman in making two 
sets of “ Y ” copy and hanging it on the hook at the same 
time, says the St. Louis Republic. The mistake resulted 
in about the funniest newspaper “ bull ” ever heard of, by 
reason of the fact that the separate “takes” of the different 
copy fitted together without a break. Tom Ochiltree, the 
red-haired ex-Congressman and famous disciple of the 
science hyperbole, made a speech at the opera-house on the 
evening in question, and on the afternoon of the same day 


howl, to sn-rl and snap at everything in sight. He frothed 
at the mouth, he slobbered and he pouted. His long and 
ugly tongue hung out nearly a foot over his left jawbone. 
It was black and heavy. A citizen, recognizing that in such 
a condition he was a menace to life, fished out a Colt’s 
revolver from his hip pocket and drew a bead on him. A 
sharp, whiplike report rang.out and a pistol ball penetrated 
the brute’s left eye. He gave an agonized yelp, fell over 
on his left side and expired.” 





A LOST LAMB. 


William Dean Howells, at a dinner in Boston, said of 
modern American letters: 

“ The average popular novel shows on the novelist’s part 
an ignorance of his trade, which reminds me of a New 
England clerk. 

“In a New England village I entered the main street 
department store one afternoon and said to the clerk at the 
book counter: 

“« Let me have, please, the letters of Charles Lamb.’ 

“<¢ Postoffice right across the street, Mr. Lamb,’ said 
the clerk, with a naive, brisk smile.” — Illustrated Sunday 
Magazine. 
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is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various 


processes to an exact science. 


Lowering Cylinder Eliminates Slur. 


(1758) <A central Illinois pressman having followed 
our advice in regard to a slur on a form of half-tone 
plates, writes as follows: “In regard to the drag on the 
edge of plates, will say that I tried your suggestion and 
it worked perfectly. I am in the habit of running the 
plates eight up in two rows. On the second row back a 
slight slur was noticeable, which spoiled the appearance 
of the work. On lowering the cylinder as you advised, and 
resetting the intermediate gear, the trouble disappeared.” 


Insufficient Impression. 


(1761) Submits a double-page advertisement from a 
magazine printed on cheap book-paper. The advertisement 
carries several lines of seventy-two-point gothic, as well as 
two half-tone plates. The printer writes: “ Please look 
over the enclosed sheet and see if you can help us out of 
our trouble. We do not seem to be able to get the big type 
to print black. We are using black book-ink costing 40 
cents a pound. Have tried reducing it with a few drops 
of coal oil, but the results are not encouraging. It looks to 
us as though the ink is lifting the fiber off the paper. We 
are printing the job on a drum cylinder press. We have 
been printing this magazine for about two years, using the 
same paper and same grade of ink, and have never had this 
trouble before. No doubt the cold weather has considerable 
to do with it, as our room is heated by stoves and it is a 
hard matter to keep an even heat, but there surely is an 
ink that will work under these conditions.” 

Answer.— (1) Increase the amount of impression at 
least three sheets of print-paper. (2) The temperature of 
the room should be kept between seventy and eighty degrees, 
otherwise you must use a cheaper ink. Thinning down the 
expensive ink is not a good plan, nor will it help you very 
much. Possibly, if you use a 20-cent news-ink, and run it 
lighter in color and carry more impression, you may get 
better results. 


Filling Up of White Letters in a Solid Plate. 


(1760) Submits a section of a carton printed in bright- 
red ink from a solid plate having white letters. In the 
largest line in the plate the filling in of the ink spoils the 
effect that is sought. The pressman writes: “Is there 
any way to prevent the spots showing in the large, curved 
line on the specimens enclosed? The plates appear to be 
quite deep. Have had similar trouble with other work in 
the same way. Could the make-ready be at fault? The 
tympan for this job has half soft and half hard paper. 
Any suggestions will be appreciated.” 

Answer.— We believe the make-ready is not at fault, 
as the fine lines print perfectly sharp. It may be possible 
that the rollers press too tight on the plate, thus inking 
the bottom of the cut-out places forming the white letters. 


Frequent washing of the plate may prevent this trouble; 
or, still better, get an ink that will not pile up on the plate. 
Ink-dealers carry compounds that will prevent this trouble. 
We believe that a hard tympan is better suited for this 
class of work than a medium soft tympan. Some press- 
men place a thin sheet of brass under the top sheet. It will 
not make any difference then whether the tympan is hard 
or soft, as the brass sheet gives a firm bearing and pre- 
vents the top sheet and packing from being formed into a 
matrix. 


Method of Cutting Cartons on a Platen Press from 
Doubled-Up Form on Cylinder Press. 


(1762) Daniel Taft, of Bridgeport, Connecticut, sends 
the following plan of cutting cartons singly on a platen 
press where the doubled-up form was printed on a cylinder 
press: “ The cartons may be printed in a full sheet, 30 by 
40 inches, for example, and the sheet split with the slitter 
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“A” indicates cylinder guides; “ B” indicates 
cutting-press guides. 


of the cylinder into sheets 20 by 30 inches, the cylinder 
front-guide and side-guide edges being reversed and becom- 
ing the opposite edges on the cutter. Unless the stock is 
abnormally “off the square” on the cylinder side-guide 
edge, no difficulty will be experienced in obtaining register 
on both halves of the sheet, but it is advisable to keep the 
two separate while cutting and creasing. I have been run- 
ning folding-box work in this manner for a number of years, 
with excellent results.” 


Newspaper Rotary Photogravure Printing. 


An Illinois publisher writes: “I am sending herewith 
a piece of a Sunday section of a Philadelphia paper. Wish 
you would tell me: (1) What style of printing is this speci- 
men? (2) What is the name of the press? (3) When was 
it originated, and where and by whom? (4) Is the machine 
expensive? (5) Where are the plates made? (6) What 
kind of press can the plates be used on? (7) Are both sides 
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of the sheet printed at once? (8) If a special press, where 
made and name? (9) What sort of paper is required? Can 
different kinds be used? 

Answer.— (1) The specimen is printed by the machine 
or rotary photogravure process. (2) The machine is of for- 
eign manufacture, and as there are several on the market, 
we are unable to state which one the specimen was printed 
on. (8) The adaptation of this process for newspaper 
illustration is credited to Doctor Mertens, of Germany. The 
earliest date we have observed on a newspaper using the 
process is August, 1910. The Freiberger Zeitung of that 
date carries illustrations in the text which are printed by 
this method. (4) The cost for an equipment is compara- 
tively high. (5) The copper tube is etched in the plant by 
those engaged for that purpose. On a machine that we 
inspected, this copper tube was one-fourth of an inch thick. 
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to the platen and the impression gaged so that when the 
guides are pasted to the plate and several sheets of the 
label are fed to the guides, the die will cut them without 
cutting the plate deeply. If the corks are properly placed 
they will expel the labels as they are cut. Booklets and 
cartons are cut on the same general plan. 


Gold Ink on Antique-Surfaced Board. 

(1759) A printer in northern Indiana submits a sec- 
tion of a hanger printed in gold ink on black cardboard 
having a dull surface. The gold has no luster, and the 
printer desires. to know how to improve it. 

Answer.— The appearance of the work could have been 
improved by printing the form first in a yellow having con- 
siderable drier. When the ink has fully dried the gold may 
be then applied. Carry plenty of color and run the press 

















John M. Renk Started in 1889 as Finisher in the Electrotype Department of Blomgren Brothers & Co., 
and for the Past Fourteen Years Has Occupied the Position of Foreman of that Department. 


(6) Plates can only be used on the presses for which they 


are made. (7) Both sides are printed simultaneously as 
the web passes through the machine. After one side is 
printed the sheet passes over rolls heated by steam, which 
dries the ink. After the second side is printed the ink is 
dried in a similar manner before the web reaches the folder. 
(8) The presses are usually built to order. We are unable 
to furnish name at this time. (9) The cheapest news-print 
paper may be used. The appearance of the illustrations is 
enhanced by the use of a smooth paper. 


Die-Cutting Labels on a Platen Press. 

(1763) A Massachusetts printer writes: “I will 
thank you for a description of how to die-cut labels like 
the enclosed on an 8 by 12 job press.” 

Answer.— Our correspondent should have a copy of 
“ Cutting and Creasing,” which may be secured from The 
Inland Printer Company for $1. This is a handbook on 
the subject. The label design is a combination of the circle 
and triangle and not difficult to cut. Secure a brass plate 
about one-sixteenth of an inch thick, nearly the full size 
of your platen. Have a hole drilled in each corner for a 
flat-headed machine screw, and corresponding holes drilled 
and tapped into the platen. The brass plate may be attached 


slowly. Gold ink shows to better advantage on smooth- 
surfaced stocks. A bright yellow-orange ink will equal the 
luminosity of the gold ink on dull surfaces. 





PUTTING THE HUMBLE HEAD-WRITER ON A 
PEDESTAL. 


Theaters, newspapers, and a variety of American insti- 
tutions were given a verbal shaking up to an accompani- 
ment of rustling silks and nodding millinery, says The 
Chicago Tribune, when Dean Shailer Mathews, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago divinity school, recently addressed the 
Woodlawn Woman’s Club in the Woodlawn Masonic Temple. 

Here are some of Dean Mathews’ observations: 

“The man who writes the headlines in the newspapers 
is the most influential man in the United States in changing 
public opinion. We read the headlines and not the stories 
proper in most cases. The captions stick in our minds, and 
when the time for action comes they remain uppermost in 
our thoughts. 

“ Of the workers in the three divisions of a newspaper 
—the editorial, the news, and the advertising — the edi- 
torial writer is the least influential. Few read editorials 
nowadays.” 
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This department of service is designed to 
bring men of capacity in touch with the oppor- 
tunities which are seeking them and which they 
are seeking. There is no charge whatever at- 
tached to the service. It is entirely an editorial 
enterprise. Applicants for space in this depart- 
ment are requested to write fully and freely to the 
editor, giving such references as they may con- 
sider convenient. Their applications will be re- 
duced to a formal anonymous statement of their 
desires and their experience, a reference num- 
ber attached and published in ‘The Inland 
Printer.”’ Their names will be furnished to in- 
quirers. Similarly, those who command oppor- 
tunities which they are seeking men to fill will 
be accorded the same privileges under the same 
terms. The “ get-together” movement has many 
phases. This is one which “ The Inland Printer” 

iginated ially desirable for the 
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good of the trade. 

All applications must be accompanied by 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. Answers to 
positions open appearing in this department 
should be addressed care of “The Inland 
Printer.”” They will then be forwarded to those 
represented by the key numbers. 





Seeks Op 

(3348) Competent cylinder and platen press- 

man of sixteen years’ experience seeks steady 

position with a good firm, preferably in the 

Mississippi Valley States. Can handle cutter 
and stitcher also. References. 
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Cylinder and Platen Pressman Seeks Change. 

(3349) Young man, thirty-one years of age, 
married, desires to make change in his position. 
Has had eleven years’ experience on platen and 
cylinder presswork. With present employer 
three years, and is a steady and sober work- 
man. Prefers to remain in Chicago. Non- 
union. 


Seeks Opening as Monotype Operator, or 
Foreman of Keyboard Department. 

(3350) At present in charge of keyboard 
department of one of Canada’s largest print- 
ing concerns which handles printing of every 
description. Seeks change of climate. Has 
completed advertising course of International 
Correspondence School. Can lay out, edit and 
write copy. Can attend caster, but is not a 
easter machinist. Sets a clean proof, and han- 
dles any kind of copy. Seven years’ experience. 


Superintendent Desires Change. 

(3351) Married man, thirty-six years of age, 
now superintendent of a publishing house doing 
general periodical and edition bookwork, desires 
change about April 1 to executive or mana- 
gerial position. Familiar with technical details 
of printing and binding. Prefers position in 
the Middle West, outside of Chicago. 


Cylinder and Platen Pressman and Stock-Cutter 
Seeks Position. 

(3352) For the past eighteen years employed 
in printing-plants in Ireland, although an En- 
glishman by birth. Seeks position anywhere in 
the United States in a printing-office requiring 
the services of a cylinder or platen pressman 
and stock-cutter. Union. Married. 


Seeks Opening as Job or Advertising Composi- 
tor, or as Machinist-Operator. 

(3353) Graduate of the I. T. U. Course in 
Printing, twenty-one years of age, single, union, 
seeks position as job or advertising compositor, 
or as machinist-operator. Would consider a 
partnership arrangement with small up-to-date 
printing-office. Willing to go anywhere. 
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Cylinder Pressman Desires Change. 
(3354) Seeks steady position where only 
first-class work is appreciated. Having worked 
at the trade since he was fourteen years of age, 
and is now thirty-two, beginning at the bottom 
and working up to position of pressman on 
cylinders. Has done label and carton work for 
four years, and the better grade of black-ink 
work — loose-leaf and manifold from type and 
plates, of which he has a thorough knowledge 
— during the past six years. Non-union, but 

will join if required. Best of references. 


Pressman Seeks Opening. 

(3355) Young man, twenty-three years of 
age, with seven years’ experience on platen and 
cylinder presses, desires position along the Pa- 
cific coast if possible. Steady and reliable. Best 
of references. Will not consider less than $18 
a week. 


Desires Position as Pressman in Middle West 
or South. 

(3356) Seeks position as pressman, prefera- 
bly in Middle West or South. Has been away 
from the trade for two years, but desires to re- 
turn to the printing business. Was in charge 
of presswork in a printing-plant in a city in 
Illinois for ten years. Has the experience and 
skill to produce the finest grade of work, and 
can please the most exacting. 


Advertising or General Manager. 

(3357) Desires to get in touch with a pub- 
lisher who desires to put his paper in the pay- 
ing class, or who wants his paper to pay better 
dividends. Has worked for the past twenty-five 
years as compositor, collector, advertising man- 
ager, general bookkeeper and auditor. Fifteen 
years with present employers, and has seen the 
business twice doubled during that time. Would 
accept position as general manager or as adver- 
tising manager. Seeks larger field and better 
pay. Best of references. 


Newspaper Correspondent Desires Position. 

(3358) Young man with good education 
seeks position as correspondent with newspa- 
per. Is industrious and ambitious. Has had 
experience in reportorial work and can show 
credentials. Willing to work on moderate sal- 
ary or on space. 


Working Foreman or Assistant Superintendent. 

(3359) Fifteen years’ experience in the best 
shops in Cincinnati, working on highest grades 
of black, three and four color processwork. Is 
anxious to obtain position as working foreman 
or assistant superintendent, preferably in the 
Middle West, but will consider other locations. 
Also understands estimating. Married. Good 
habits. Best of references. 


Seeks Position as Job Compositor. 

(3360) Young man, twenty-three years of 
age, having had seven years’ experience as job 
compositor, five years of that time with one 
concern in Boston, also a graduate of the North 
End Union School of Printing, of Boston, de- 
sires to connect with some progressive printing 
concern where opportunity for advancement is 
offered. 


Linotype Operator Seeks Change. 
(3361) A first-class linotype operator, now 
employed in one of the best shops in the South, 
desires a change. Would prefer a steady posi- 
tion in Alabama. Would consider installing 
linotype of any kind, providing good induce- 
ment could be guaranteed. 


Situation Wanted as Foreman of Small 
Job-Office. 
(3362) A versatile printer with artistic 
taste, having had twenty-three years’ experi- 
ence, would like foremanship of small job-office 
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doing the highest class of commercial work. 
Union. Married. Good habits. 


Printer, Lithographer, Ruler and General Office 
Assistant Seeks Opening. 

(3363) Young man, with ten years’ experi- 
ence in estimating on printing, lithographing, 
ruling and general office management, seeks 
position. 


All-Around Printer Seeks Opening. 

(3364) Experienced on high-grade commer- 
cial and catalogue work, having had six years’ 
experience in each branch, seeks position in 
small office where all-around work is demanded. 
Would take a financial interest in the business, 
providing it proves to be the work he is seek- 
ing. Best of references as to character and 
ability. 

Opening for Machinist-Operator. 

(3365) An Iowa printing and publishing 
concern is seeking the services of a machinist- 
operator for its job-office, capable of taking 
care of machine and also working on floor part 
of the time. Accuracy rather than speed pre- 
ferred. Floorwork consists of simple or reprint 
work, distribution, simple lock-up, ete. Pleas- 
ant shop and conditions. Union. 


Opening for Combi 

(3366) A New Jersey concern, publishing a 
twelve-page suburban weekly, having modern- 
ized plant, linotype, ete., and doing a variety of 
good commercial printing, including many pam- 
phlets and booklets, is seeking the services of a 
young man to solicit advertising, sell printing 
and increase circulation. Prefers one who is 
also able to do newswork, such as articles for 
special features, and to issue special editions of 
seasonable nature. The field is good and the 
position’s limitation is entirely up to the holder. 


tion Newspaper Man. 





Apprentice Seeks Position. 

(3367) Young man, twenty-two years of 
age, having worked at the electrotyping trade 
for nearly four years, would like to locate with 
a firm in order to finish his apprenticeship. 
Has had limited experience in casting, battery- 
man, and floorwork at fir.shing and molding. 


Opportunity for Partnership in North Carolina 
Newspaper and Job Plant. 

(3368) A well-established semi-weekly news- 
paper and job office is in need of a manager or 
partner familiar with the printing and pub- 
lishing business of the better class. Field is a 
promising one. Manufacturing enterprises 
keep things moving all year, and, in addition 
to this, there is a big summer-tourist business. 
Prefers man having some experience as lino- 
type operator. 


Excellent Opportunity for Investment. 

(3369) An opportunity of rather unusual 
promise is offered to a high-grade man of 
thirty-five or forty years of age, with from 
$5,000 to $10,000, to be used to purchase the 
interest of a retiring stockholder in a well- 
equipped plant doing about $100,000 per year 
in a specialty line which is rapidly growing, 
and is capable of being greatly extended. The 
purchase of the stock would carry with it an 
important executive position — the handling of 
finances and assistance in sales department. 


Seeks Op g as Sal with First-Class 
Firm. 

(3370) Printer, thirty-six years of age, hav- 
ing had eighteen years’ experience in the print- 
ing business, including engraving, presswork 
and binding, and also three years’ experience in 
selling advertising, seeks position as salesman 
on city sales, or will take roadwork. Can make 
layouts, write copy, handle work through the 
plant. Understands paper stock, and can make 
up dummy. Can estimate accurately on all 


kinds of work. 
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A TWELVE-HUNDRED-DOLLAR OFFICE CAT. 


Max Gould and “ Queenie,” of Paterson, New Jersey. Neighbors object to Mr. Gould’s taste in having a young 
lioness for a pet — but Mr. Gould says, ‘“‘ Why anticipate trouble?’’ Good-night. 
Copyright, 1915, by The International News Service. 
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BY E. M. KEATING. 


The experiences of i i eee 





and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 


concerning the best methods of getting results. 


‘ow to Remove Intermediate Magazine on Model Eight. 


(1) Place matrix-locking strip in the upper and inter- 
m-diate magazine. (2) Turn crank handle until pointer 
rezisters lower magazine. (3) Remove flat bar from above 
upper magazine. (4) Pull forward on upper magazine- 
frame supports. (5) Turn crank handles until pointer 
revisters intermediate magazine. (6) Remove magazine 
escapement. (7) Place magazine-cam frames on interme- 
diate magazine frame and draw them forward. (8) Raise 
the front end of magazine so that the first bar of magazine 
just clears the projections on front end of the frame, allow 
the magazine to move forward until the projecting ends of 
the magazine bar reach the ends of the frame cams, then 
allow the magazine to come to a perpendicular position, 
turn the locking bar over the top of the magazine, then 
remove the magazine from the frame cams. 


A Tool for Truing Up a Pot Mouthpiece. 


A Youngstown, Ohio, operator writes: “I noticed in 
a recent issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, in the Linotype 
Department, an inquiry from Urbana, Ohio, about a file 
that was used for truing up a mouthpiece on a metal-pot. 
I wish to state that I have just what the machinist is look- 
ing for. My lining-up tool is a carborundum stone made 
for me exclusively, and is exactly the shape of a blank 
mold in a universal mold-disk. All that is necessary is to 
take the blank mold out, put the stone in its place and put 
the screws in the overhanging lip that extends down from 
the stone; then tighten the mold-cap screws the same as 
when using the regular mold, turn the machine up to cast- 
ing position, rub the mouthpiece a few times and the job 
is completed — and the best part of it is, it is right every 
time. The carborundum stone does not warp and get out 
of shape as the file arrangement did, and can be depended 
upon absolutely. After the stone has been used a few times 
and shows signs of wear, it can be redressed in a few min- 
utes and is as good as ever.” 


To Make Mold-Guide Marks More Legible. 


P. G. Hughes, Great Falls, Montana, offers linotype 
users some useful information. He writes as follows: “I 
operate a Model 8 machine, making many changes each 
day. To facilitate the accuracy of the mold changes, I 
have painted the guide marks for molds 1, 2 and 3, red, 
white and blue, respectively. Marks for mold 4 I have 
left as they are at present. It will be seen by trial that 
it is easier and quicker to change the molds by having prom- 
inent colored lines to match, than by using the old method. 
I use ordinary colored job inks for this purpose, filling the 
scribed lines on the mold-disk shield with the color, slightly 
broadening the lines, and the corresponding lines on the 
face of the mold wheel. It will be worth an operator’s time 


to make the change. In a number of the job offices I have 
been in I have invariably found either a routing machine 
or a number of battered chisels and a hammer or mallet 
or two, all used to cut down the blank portion of linotype 
slugs that invariably prints along with the face of the type. 
I find that drawing the blade of a knife or a pin across 
these blank surfaces a couple of times will eliminate the 
trouble and save hours of time. The idea is this: The 
blade of the knife will raise a hair-line on the slug, and 
while the rollers on the press will ink them, the printed 
sheet will touch only the hair-lines and not the blank in 
full as before. Examination with a strong glass might 
reveal the printing of these hair-lines, but they are not 
visible to the naked eye.” 


Delivery-Link Catch-Spring Hook Breaks. 


An Illinois operator writes: “The upper end of the 
line-delivery-link catch-spring hook broke off, allowing the 
catch to release the link. It appears to be such a difficult 
job to repair it that I defaulted, and simply wired the catch 
down until I could get a line on the procedure. Please 
describe an easy way of replacing the hook.” 

Answer.— Owing to the difficulty of applying the hook 
to the catch while it is in the machine, it will be found easier 
to remove the delivery-lever catch. Drive out the hinge 
pin in the catch, and when the catch has been removed the 
new hook may be attached. Some difficulty may be found 
in removing the hinge pin. If found too hard to take out, 
you may remove the line-delivery lever from the shaft by 
driving out the taper-pin in the lever-spring arm and in the 
cam-roller arm. The shaft may then be driven back far 
enough to be flush with the front side of the bearing in the 
column, which will permit the removal of the line-delivery 
lever. The hook may then be attached to the catch without 
further trouble. 


Matrices Bent in Distributor Box. 


An Indiana printer writes: ‘ We have trouble with 
our rebuilt Model 1 linotype, by the bending of matrices. 
Our operator seems to be unable to remedy it, and we hope 
you may enlighten us as to the trouble and remedy. We 
enclose a couple of the bent matrices for your inspection. 
As they leave the distributor-box lifter they seem to pass 
on to the bar crooked. This does not occur very often, 
but perhaps from one to three times a day. We have 
straightened the bent matrices and sent them over again 
and they worked all right. The ears of thin matrices 
are bent as well as the heavier ones, such as the “n,” “ r,” 
“m.” An operator suggested that perhaps the little steel 
lip that extends from the box bar had become worn to such 
an extent that it allowed the matrices too much play. We 
will appreciate any suggestions you may have to offer.” 
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Answer.— A description of trouble of this character is 
often incomplete, which will necessarily make it difficult 
to furnish a specific cause for the disturbances. That the 
trouble occurs occasionally suggests that the matrix may 
slip off the lifter just as the distributor shifter is with- 
drawn from the box, and before the lifter has raised the 
matrix clear of the upper rails. An examination and test 
may disclose whether or not this is the cause. If the trou- 
ble was confined only to thin matrices, it might be possible 
that the box-bar point is worn, but it appears that thick 
matrices are also affected. If you desire to determine this 
point, remove the distributor box and place a thin six- 
point matrix in the box, full against the vertical sides 
of the top rails. By looking downward between bar point 
and matrix, you can determine if the space is greater than 





normal. A bare clearance is sufficient. An examination 
of the lifter action, while turning the screws slowly by 
hand, may reveal the cause of the matrices becoming 
twisted as they travel upward on the top rails of the dis- 
tributor box. Examine back distributor screw and see if 
it is held firmly locked by its spring catch. See if the lifter 
gives proper clearance of matrices above the vertical side 
of the top rails as they are raised into the thread of the 
screws. A close examination of these parts should help 
determine the cause of the trouble. Your distributor 
clutch evidently is pulling too strong, judging from your 
statement that thick matrices are bent. Perhaps the bend- 
ing is due to the operator forcibly turning the distributor 
screws while a matrix is twisted. 


Thermostat Needs Adjustment. 


A West Virginia publisher writes: ‘“ Your reply to my 
inquiry about our Model K received and greatly appre- 
ciated. The trouble seems to have been an excess of oil, 
dropping from the motor, finding its way under the clutch 
buffers. After thoroughly wiping off the oil the trouble 
remedied itself and the machine is apparently working all 
right now. We set our paper on a ten-point slug, and not 
having a water-cooled mold the metal heats very fast and 
I am unable to get the thermostat to take care of it. By 
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Joseph C. Ruder Joined the Forces of Blomgren Brothers & Co. in January, 1891, and with 
the Exception of the Time He Spent in Cuba during the Spanish- 
American War He Has Remained with those Forces. 









running without any fire under the mouthpiece when the 
slug gets hot I am able to hold a solid slug for some time, 
but if I cease operation for a brief time the metal cools 
and then I have to apply the torch or give the mouthpiece 
a little more gas, with the above result after running 
awhile. We have no thermometer, and I judge the tem- 
perature by the appearance of the slug, always aiming to 
have a solid slug with a sharp face. I would like to know 
whether the fire under the pot should be kept much higher 
than under the mouthpiece, and whether or not the correct 
temperature can be obtained without the use of a ther- 
mometer. If I start in the morning with a fire regulated 
under the mouthpiece so that I get good slugs, it holds out 
all right until I put another “ pig” in the pot, then the 
fire lowers for an instant and then comes on stronge;:, 


causing the slug to become hollow on the bottom unless I 
send in lines very slowly. If the fire under the mouthpiece 
is kept very low, the application of more metal causes it 
to go entirely out. The left-hand vise jaw has slipped a 
point or more and causes the first letter on the slug to 
overhang just a little. I placed a piece of paper between 
the adjusting rod and the jaw to get twin slugs to join 
properly. How is the jaw adjusted? Thank you for any 
light you may give me on the above.” 

Answer.— We believe that you can regulate the tem- 
perature of the metal by a careful readjustment of the 
thermostat. The placing of a pig of metal in the pot 
should cause the flame to increase in height, and after a 
short time the flame should again diminish to normal. You 
should not turn the mouthpiece burner down. Allow the 
thermostat to control the flame. If necessary, readjust 
the screw. If an overhang of less than six points appears 
on the left end of the slug, it may be corrected by loosen- 
ing the screw in the jaw-screw arm and then turning in 
on the square-headed jaw screw a trifle. Replace the screw 
on the arm into another hole in the adjusting flange, and 
then cast a slug to note the change. It may be necessary 
to make several trials before the adjustment is correct. 
Before making any change, be certain that the three screws 
that hold the bracket to the vise cap are tight. 
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AUTOMATIC JUSTIFICATION. 


BY A. J. C. 


ime HERE are four great printing-office econo- 
=| mies derivable from one source, with which 

printers generally are not familiar. They 
| have to do with that part of composition 
| which has hitherto been necessarily accom- 
f ‘| plished by hand labor only, namely, spacing. 
3 MACTTANLN 3| In the scientific handling of spacing lies one 
= of the most prolific sources of money-saving 

at composing-room efficiency affords. Its results are 
apparent in four departments, namely: Saving in compo- 
siiion, make-up and lock-up; saving in distribution of spac- 
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Straight-away justification of cuts to the column or 
page measure by this process is so simple and effective 
that it can be done in a great reduction of the time requiered 
for hand spacing. The justified cuts are handled easily, 
and quickly inserted in the book or catalogue form without 
danger of pieing. This spacing also facilitates the locking 
up of forms, being in large units and true to measure. 

Construction of a catalogue or illustrated book in this 
manner represents the most modern development of com- 
posing-room efficiency. 

The more varied types of catalogue and booklet pages 
show relatively as great economy in handling, for it is 
obvious that the more difficult the justification by hand, 
the greater the opportunity for saving time by spacing in 
large units with liquid metal. 








A Corner of the New General Sales Office of the Automatic Justifier Company, Located in 
the Transportation Building, Dearborn and Harrison Streets, Chicago. 


ing materials; saving in cost of spacing materials; saving 
in pressroom by reason of spacing materials not working 
up, and eliminating the shrinking and warping of wood 
furniture. 

Just as the railroad companies strive for an increase 
in the train load, the tractive power of engines, the weight 
of steel rails, so the printer studies how to reduce the num- 
ber of operations and increase the size of unit of each 
operation. 

In the process of hand spacing, first came leads, quads 
and slugs, then metal furniture, and now comes the process 
of molding a block to the exact size of space to be filled 
out, thus reducing to the minimum the number of opera- 
tions, and greatly reducing the cost of spacing materials. 

It is the application of this important process to the 
work of every modern printing-office that forms the subject 
of this article. 

Hand spacing or justification of cuts and display mat- 
ter is an inefficient and expensive method that is destined 
to be largely superseded by the new process as surely as 
hand composition has given way to the more efficient proc- 
esses of the linotype and monotype machines. 


It should be understood that practically every display 
page is composed of certain elements which, if properly 
grouped, permit of being justified by this process, while 
preserving the flexibility necessary for a perfect lock-up. 

Efficiency in the composing-room depends on the degree 
of intelligence used in preparing the copy and laying out 
the work before it is entrusted to the compositor. He is 
a high-priced workman and should be employed as fully 
as possible on productive work only. The unproductive 
work of blank spacing should be as carefully planned as 
any part of the composition, for herein lies the oppor- 
tunity to effect surprising economies. By laying out the 
work with this in view, the greater part of all blank spac- 
ing can be handled on the justifying machine at a tremen- 
dous saving in the compositor’s time, and with materials of 
your own making. 

The compositor, then, sets the type to the net measure 
of the actual printing form only. The spacing or justifi- 
cation is then accomplished either by putting the form on 
the justifier and pouring metal to fill the spaces, or by 
means of slugs and furniture cast on the machine to the 
required measure. 
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Which of the two methods to employ on a given job 
is a matter in which the intelligent operator will display 
his judgment. 

Every printing concern specializes more or less on cer- 
tain lines of work, and it is in providing special spacing 
materials cast to exact size, in the largest units available, 
that the most effective economies are made. For example, 
an office handling freight tariffs can provide itself with 
an unlimited supply of slugs and metal furniture cast to 
41 ems, made out of 7-cent metal, and instantly convertible 
into some other size by recasting when no longer required 
for tariffs. 

The intelligent printer will see at once the twofold 
economy of handling this spacing in larger units and of 
making his own furniture. Every problem of spacing 
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In printing-office efficiency there is hardly a more 
important point to be considered than this. The cost of 
electrotyping forms, to avoid work-up on the press, is an 
item representing almost wholly unprofitable outlay in that 
large class of catalogues, booklets, folders and display- 
work generally in which the length of run is not sufficient 
to exhaust the life of the type. The efficient printer wil] 
convert this expense into an asset by the use of spacing 
materials made in his own shop to fit the job, which mate- 
rials are instantly available for recasting into new sizes 
as soon as the job is run off. 

Another big item of composing-room cost is the distri- 
bution of spacing materials after the job is electrotyp.d 
or printed. Where automatic justification is used no dis- 
tribution is required, the material being simply thrown 











A Corner of the New General Sales Office of the Automatic Justifier Company, Located in 
the Transportation Building, Dearborn and Harrison Streets, Chicago. 


larger than one pica in width yields economies of this 
nature, when properly handled. 

One very important function of the composing-room is 
to send to the pressroom forms that are rigid and true, 
that will print without work-up on the press, that will reg- 
ister accurately, and once in register will not shrink or 
warp out of true. All this is accomplished easily and eco- 
nomically by the use of materials cast to size in your own 
composing-room. First, the justification of display com- 
position being in the form of solid blocks instead of numer- 
ous pieces of leads and slugs, is much more easily handled 
and enables the compositor to make up double the number 
of pages he could accomplish with hand-spaced composi- 
tion. The same is true of locking up. The output of the 
stoneman is increased to a very large extent where auto- 
matic spacing is used. 

Second, in the pressroom the absence of leads and slugs 
removes one of the greatest bugbears of the printing busi- 
ness. With spacing materials in large units, the tendency 
to work up is almost completely eliminated; the largest 
forms can be handled expeditiously and printed from the 
cuts and type without electrotyping and without work-up. 


back into the melting-pot, thus effecting a very important 
composing-room economy. 

In colorwork, the blanking out of forms should be done 
with metal furniture made on the justifier, to exact size, 
and all lock-up furniture, so far as practicable, should be 
of metal, also cast to fill the space required. This blanking 
and lock-up furniture can be made at nominal cost and in 
less time than foundry material can be sorted out from 
and put back into the racks or cases. 

By this means the warping and shrinking of wood fur- 
niture and consequent loss of register are practically elimi- 
nated, the form is quickly adjusted and registered on the 
press, and holds its make-ready and register until the 
printing is completed. 

This process and equipment are within the reach of 
every printer who is striving for efficiency and economy in 
the handling of his mechanical work, and who makes judi- 
cious investments in the tools of his trade. We have 
regarded the development and perfection of this process 
and machine with keen interest, as it is most assuredly a 
long step forward in that search for efficiency which the 
printing trade, of all trades, most needs. 
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James F. Gounley. 
The sudden death of James F. Gounley on December 
27, in Philadelphia, brought to a close a life which had 
aciieved the reward of success in friendship-building and 


James F. Gounley. 


in business. He succumbed to pneumonia after a few days’ 
illness. 

As vice-president and superintendent of the Royal Elec- 
trotype Company, Mr. Gounley was known throughout the 
country as one of the modern expert electrotypers. His 
contributions to the industry to which he had devoted 
thirty-five years of constructive work include inventions 
of electrotyping machinery which have proved of perma- 
nent value to fellow craftsmen in every part of the United 
States. His wet blackleading machine and his stopping- 
out machine for treating cases after they have been wet 
blackleaded are notable examples of his genius and ability. 

Mr. Gounley was a native of Philadelphia, born in 1867. 
He began work as a mere boy and developed as a craftsman 
to the point where his interest in electrotyping affairs 
included a knowledge of the resources of other electro- 
typers and a familiar personal acquaintance with them and 
their methods. 

Those who were fortunate enough to know Mr. Gounley 
personally were well aware that one of his chief character- 
istics was that of helping others. It was a common thing 
for him to assist brother electrotypers when they were in 


trouble with manufacturing problems. His expert advice 
and his kindly interest in the progress of others led him 
into friendly relationship with many of the country’s lead- 
ing electrotypers. 

His loss is not only a personal one to his own concern, 
but also to the entire industry, of which he was a self-made, 
important factor. 

Charles W. Juergens. 

The engraving trade in Chicago has lost a prominent 
and long-standing figure, Charles W. Juergens, who passed 
away at his residence at River Forest at the comparatively 
early age of fifty-eight. He was secretary, treasurer and 














C. W. Juergens. 


manager of the firm of Juergens Brothers, engravers, 166 
West Adams street, and for years had been well known 
as a citizen and a business man in Chicago and neighbor- 
hood. He was born in Germany, but came to America with 
his parents when he was only six years of age. Mr. Juer- 
gens leaves a widow, two sons and three daughters. 
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George Troupe Aimer. 


George Troupe Aimer, the seventy-year-old superin- 
tendent of the printing department of Shea Smith & Co., 
is no longer with us. He held the position referred to for 
thirty years. He was a member of the Chicago Typothetz 
and the St. Andrew’s Society, as became respectively a 


George Troupe Aimer. 


good printer and a good Scotsman. Mr. Aimer was born 
in Glasgow, and came to Chicago forty years ago. He 
passed away on Christmas morning, death being due to 
pneumonia. He leaves a widow and three children. 


Grant A. White. 


Grant A. White, for the past eight years with the 
University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, the last six 
years as assistant superintendent, died at the Boothby 
Hospital, Boston, on the morning of January 15, from com- 
plications resulting from an operation for appendicitis. 
Mr. White was thirty-one years of age; was born in Min- 
nesota; was a graduate of the University of Minnesota; 
he was a young man of sterling character, and bid fair to 
make his mark in the printing world. He is survived by 
his widow and by his father and mother, and by three sis- 
ters and one brother. 


Edward Lyman Bill. 


A trade journalist with a name writ large in American 
history has passed away. Col. Edward Lyman Bill died on 
the first of the year at his home at New Rochelle, New 
York. He was editor-owner of the Music Trade Review 
and the Talking Machine World. He was born at Lyme, 
Connecticut, fifty-three years ago. His father was Judge 
John Wright Bill, a descendant of John Bill, who came 
to America in 1630. Colonel Bill was also a direct descen- 
dant of Elder Brewster, who came to New England in 
the Mayflower and was first pastor of the Puritan church 
at Plymouth. He was one of the organizers and was col- 
onel of the volunteer military organization in the Dakotas, 
where he saw active service on the plains as well as corre- 
spondence work for eastern newspapers. He was for some 
time vice-president of the New York Press Club, president 
of the Republican Club and a member of the Board of 
Education. He was treasurer of the St. Louis exposition 
in 1904, and was a member of the Sons of the Revolution, 
a thirty-second-degree Mason, a Shriner, a Knight Tem- 
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plar, and a member of numerous clubs in New York. He 
was the author of “ The Sword of the Pyramids,” “The 
Last of the Danvers” and “ Hitting the Thought Trail.” 


Robert Thompson Van Horn. 


A veteran of journalism in the Middle West has passed 
away in the person of Col. Robert Thompson Van Horn, 
whose death occurred on January 3, at the advanced age 
of ninety-one, at Kansas City. 

The deceased was the founder of the Kansas City Jour- 
nal. In the days when the Colonel went to Kansas City 
and bought up the Weekly Enterprise for $500, the popu- 
lation of the place was 478. That was in 1855, when he 
was thirty-one years old. He changed the name of the 
paper to the Journal, and it became one of the leading 
papers of the West. 

Colonel Van Horn had little education except that 
which he got by his own endeavor. He was born in Pen:- 
sylvania of mixed Dutch and Scotch-Irish ancestry, and 
at fifteen he was apprenticed to printing. He worked :t 
his trade for some ten years, in various eastern cities, then 
drifted West, and as the West progressed he progressed 
with it. He served the Middle West, not only as a fearless 
editor but also as a soldier, as mayor of Kansas City, mem- 
ber of the state legislature, and for four terms as member 
of Congress. His newspaper printed the first news of the 
discovery of gold in Colorado. 


Grant Goodrich. 


A death as unexpected in the business world as it was 
lamentable is that of Grant Goodrich, secretary of The 
James Bayne Company, of Grand Rapids, Michigan, which 
occurred on December 14. 

Mr. Goodrich was born on January 6, 1876, at Bloom- 
ingdale, Michigan. He graduated from the Allegan, Mich- 
igan, High School and from the Commercial Department 
of the Valparaiso Business University. Late in the fall 
of 1900 he became associated with The James Bayne 
Company, advancing gradually from a minor position to 
secretary and general manager. He was prominently iden- 
tified with the national organizations of the printers and 
the engravers, with the Printcraft Club of Grand Rapids, 
the Credit Men’s Association, the Grand Rapids Adver- 
tiser’s Club, and other bodies. 


Joseph Chapman Snow. 


Joseph Chapman Snow, for fifty-five years continuously 
an employee of The Chicago Tribune, died at his residence, 
1872 North Leavitt street, on Monday, January 17. Mr. 
Snow was born in 1835 and had lived in Chicago since 1855. 
He was an ex-delegate to the International Typographical 
Union and ex-president of the Chicago Typographical 


Union. Five years ago he retired on a pension under the 
Tribune pension scheme, after having spent fifty years in 
charge of the advertising department of the composing- 
room. This position he attained after an apprenticeship 
of five years in the same composing-room. 


John Adams Lowell. 


There are few of the great American cities where some 
loss must not be recorded. Boston has lost John Adams 
Lowell, president and director of the John A. Lowell Bank 
Note Company. He was born in Portland, Maine, in July, 
1837, and went to Boston in 1858. He started in the 
engraving business in what is now the Shuman corner, 
and remained there until he was burned out in the great 
fire of 1872. He then moved to the Mason building, in 
Liberty square, and later to 147 Franklin street. 
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INCREASING THE FLEXIBILITY OF TYPE COMPOSI- 
TION —THE UNIVERSAL TYPE-MAKING 
MACHINE COMPANY. 

With the advent of machine composition and the elimi- 
nation of distribution, the way was cleared for considera- 


Ray NYE, 
President. 


F. C. GRUMMAN, 
Sales Manager. 


H. H. SNELL, 
Chief Inspector. 


J. HORACE MCFARLAND, 
Vice-President. 


RICHARD BERESFORD, 
Western Manager. 


W. P. GUNTHORP, JR., 
Southern Representative. 
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To meet the varied requirements of special orders has 
required the locking up of immense sums in special equip- 
ment. Much of this was released with the advent of 


machines for casting type, and that this release is steadily 
gaining in appreciation is shown by the report of the Uni- 


C. B. SLAUGHTER, 
Vice-President and General 
Manager. 


L. F. GRIEBEL, 
Assistant Western Manager. 


JOHN D. BABBAGE, JR., 
New York Representative. 


Officers and Salesmen of the Universal Type-Making Machine Company. 


tion of still greater changes in manufacturing printing. 
The word manufacturing is used advisedly. The problems 
of manufacturing have been worked out in industries other 
than printing. But printers have not regarded themselves 
as manufacturers. They are manufacturers of special 
orders. 


versal Type-Making Machine Company, which announces 
that it has just closed the most successful year in its his- 
tory. The steadily growing volume of installations of the 
Universal meant an extension of its service and facilities, 
and this has been accomplished by the purchase of one of 
the most complete modern matrix plants in the country. 
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By this purchase the company has obtained the power 
to manufacture matrices with the greatest degree of econ- 
omy, and these economies enable it to place in the hands 
of all typecasting machine users matrices at prices much 
lower than have hitherto prevailed. 

These material evidences of prosperity and plans for 
increased service to the trade are interesting, but they gain 
vastly in importance when the personality of the creative 
and administrative forces behind them are considered. 

Two successful business men, heads of large printing 
concerns which they have built up, are the directors of 
the policies of the company — Ray Nye, president of the 
Omaha Printing Company, Omaha, Nebraska, and J. 
Horace McFarland, president of the J. Horace McFarland 
Company, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

The general offices of the company are now established 
in New York under Vice-President and General Manager 
C. B. Slaughter. 

F. C. Grumman is sales manager, resigning his position 
as New York salesman with the Monotype company to 
accept this post. John D. Babbage, Jr., is the New York 
representative, and W. P. Gunthorp, Jr., covers the South- 
ern States in the interests of the company. 

The western branch of the company is located at 1730-3 
Transportation building, Chicago, in charge of Richard 
Beresford, western manager, whose acceptance of this 
position has already been announced in these pages. Mr. 
Beresford is assisted by L. F. Griebel as assistant western 
manager. 

H. H. Snell is the chief inspector, and having sixteen 
years of typecasting machine experience, he brings unusual 
resources to meet every contingency that may arise in his 
department. 





HOW A NEWSPAPER EDITOR SECURED THE FUNDS 
TO PURCHASE A LINOTYPE. 


George F. Smith, who has conducted the Leipsic (Ohio) 
Free Press since the death of its founder, W. W. Smith, 
in February, 1912, purchased the plant and equipment in 
December. Recently this newspaper set an example which 
might be followed with advantage by other periodicals 
whose value to their subscribers is greater in proportion 
than their financial backing. The Free Press had reached 
the stage when the instalment of a linotype was absolutely 
essential. The situation was precipitated by the resig- 
nation of its fastest lady compositor. The proprietors were 
not in a position to face the necessary outlay, but they over- 
came the difficulty by circulating the following letter to 
their subscribers, who promptly came across with the tidy 
sum of $425.50: 


Dear Subscriber and Friend: 

We are asking this favor of you in the interest of our business and 
trust you may be able to grant our request for aid. 

Here is the whole thing in a nut-shell: We will lose the services of 
our fastest compositor, who gets up the news you read every week, the 
first week in December. She with her husband will move to another 
city. She has been faithful to us and we hate to lose her, but her first 
duty is to her home. We have advertised far and wide for a girl in 
approximately eighteen different papers, and have received many replies, 
none of which have been satisfactory. Now, right here is where we go 
right down on our knees and come to you with an honest and sincere 
heart and ask for your help. 

The Free Press is bound to progress, and to do that we must have a 
typesetting machine, a machine that will mechanically set the type and 
do away with the constant worry of getting competent help. We must 
do it because we can not find a girl to fill the place which will soon be 
made vacant. We need $500 cash for the first payment, and if every 
subscriber would pay his arrearage to date and another dollar to set 
the date ahead another year, we could pay the first payment and con- 
siderable of the principal. Won’t you please help us, and show you are 
a booster for the Free Press, as we are for you? 

The writer has never come to you in this manner before, but as 


something must be done, and done quickly, we humbly ask for your help 
and coédperation. A letter asking for help is going to every Free Press 
subscriber — will you help us by sending the amount due and adding 
another year as listed below? Every booster who helps will get his 
name in the “ Machine Booster Column,” and we want you to appear 
with the rest. If you are paid ahead, will you help us by sending another 
dollar? Every one of you will reap the benefits in the increased capacity 
to put news into type with the new machine. Please mail check or 
money order by return mail, in the enclosed envelope. 

To prove to you our sincerity, the $1.25 rate which is charged for 
subscribers in arrears will be canceled and only $1 will be charged per 
year. This rate will last until November 27, 1915. You are welcome to 
pay as many years in advance as you may wish. 


Please help us now. Sincerely yours, 


GEoRGE F. SmitH, Editor. 


This method of raising money has much to recommend 
it. There is no business which deserves better of the con- 
munity which it serves than a newspaper, yet very often 
there is none treated worse. This is especially true in 
small communities whose fate depends absolutely upon ef'i- 
cient boosting. A well-printed and ably edited local paper 
may easily make all the difference between a stagnant and 
forgotten community and a big, flourishing city, yet the 
editor and publisher stand less chance of growing rich 
than any other business man in the place. The paper ought, 
therefore, to be regarded as a community property, and 
supported by everybody, rather than as a philanthropic 
undertaking whose promoter’s treasure is in heaven. It 
is not so novel an idea to ask advertisers to take a share 
of the financing of a newspaper property, but there are 
two reasons why a country paper should look rather to 
its subscribers. In the first place, the local business men 
generally need all the money they can lay hands on for 
their own undertakings. The subscribers, being the more 
numerous body, can raise the necessary amount at less 
individual sacrifice. Then there is the further considera- 
tion that the paper will be run in the interests of those 
who support it and it is therefore desirable that they 
should consist of as numerous a body as possible. Far 
be it from us to say anything against advertisers as a 
class, but there have been cases when the interests of 
advertisers, or of some section of them, were not identical 
with that of the community at large. What right have 
we to put an unnatural strain on the community patriotism 
of the newspaper man? Support your paper and it will 
support you. That is business. 


WATCHING THE OLD YEAR OUT. 


Paul Gilbert Smith, Jr., son of P. G. Smith, manager book department 
of The Inland Printer Company. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. Items for this 
department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


James Newton in Eastern Territory for Modern Die & 
Plate Press Manufacturing Company. 

The Modern Die & Plate Press Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Belleville, Illinois, has announced the appointment 
of James Newton as eastern representative, with offices in 
the Morton building, 116 Nassau street, New York. 


Charles H. Cochrane Opens School of Journalism. 


Charles H. Cochrane, who was a frequent contributor 
to THE INLAND PRINTER fifteen or more years ago, and 
who conducted one of the departments for some time, has 
opened a school of journalism in connection with Drake 
Colleges, Jersey City, New Jersey. He will teach proof- 
reading, as well as journalism and business English, the 
purpose being to assist printers in these kindred lines so 
they may increase their efficiency and earning power. 


Bourges Service, New York. 


Albert R. Bourges, “ Bourges Service,” counsel in color 
engraving and printing, is now established — Room 1103, 
Flatiron building, Fifth avenue, Broadway, and Twenty- 
third street, New York city. Albert is a great boy to save 
trouble before trouble begins and makes his profit on the 
time that is ordinarily thrown away, but which he is able 
to save to customer, printer and engraver. This is not an 
ad. It is a well-deserved gift. 


Joel C. Clore Candidate for Postmastership of 
Cincinnati. 

Joel C. Clore, the active president of The Samuel C. 
Tatum Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has been recom- 
mended to President Wilson by Congressman Allen and 
Senator Pomerene for the office of postmaster of Cincin- 
nati. Mr. Clore is an attorney and has been prominent in 
the various activities of his city. His many friends are 
confident, in fact, assured, that he will receive the appoint- 
ment. 

Willard Record Now General Manager of 
Albert Frank & Co. 

Willard N. Record, for nearly ten years western repre- 
sentative, has recently been appointed to the position of 
general manager of the firm of Albert Frank & Co., gen- 
eral advertising agents, 332 South La Salle street, Chicago. 
Under the title of assistant general manager, Louis E. 
Delson has been placed in charge of the “ New Business 
Department,” which work he has carried on with marked 
success for some months past. 


‘*Gene’’ Turner Purchases All Interests in The 
Turner-Bland Company. 

“ Gene ” Turner, who is well known to a large majority 
of the printers of the country through his activities in the 
printing field, has announced that he has purchased all 
of the interests in The Turner-Bland Company, manufac- 
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turers’ representatives and efficiency specialists, assuming 
all of the accounts of the firm. For the present, at least, 
he will continue under the same name at 30 Euclid arcade, 
Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Turner returned to Cleveland for a 
few days to arrange the affairs of the concern, break- 
ing into an extended trip through the South. He reports 
a marked improvement in business conditions. Frank 
Bland, his former partner, disposed of his interests in 
order to accept a position with the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. 
‘““Typecaster Facts.”’ 

From the Thompson Type Machine Company has been 
received a neatly arranged booklet under the above title, 
setting forth the many advantages of the Thompson type- 
caster. The wide range of matrices available to users of 
this machine, giving practically any type-face desired in 
sizes up to forty-eight point, makes it a valuable addition to 
the equipment of the plant. Copies of this booklet may be 
secured by addressing the company at 223 West Erie street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


The Elliott Publishing Company. 


James T. Elliott, formerly connected with the staff of 
THE INLAND PRINTER, has branched out into business for 
himself and has organized the Elliott Publishing Company, 
with offices at 305 to 309 Broadway, New York. Besides 
acting as eastern representative for different journals and 
newspapers, Mr. Elliott will handle advertising and gen- 
eral commercial writing, feature stories, ete., and will 
prepare and edit copy for the printer, and do special edi- 
torial and reportorial work. Mr. Elliott has had a wide 
experience covering a number of years in the newspaper 
and magazine field, and his many friends wish him the best 
of success in his new venture. 


Philadelphia Club of Printing House Craftsmen Holds 
Annual Election. 

On Thursday evening, January 13, The Philadelphia 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen held its annual meeting 
and election of officers. The various reports made at the 
meeting show that the club is in a flourishing condition. 
Interesting discussions have been held at the meetings 
and have proved of great value to the members. The offi- 
cers elected to serve the club for the coming year are: 
C. W. Smith, president; John A. Harbison, vice-president; 
Norman E. Hopkins, secretary, and Wayne S. Shantz, 
treasurer. The Board of Governors consists of S. R. Car- 
ter, G. W. Umpehent, Ray Miller, Oscar Hale, Arthur 
Haise. February 9, the night of the next meeting, is the 
club’s anniversary and, as has been the rule in past years, 
it is to be a gala night, the clubs from New York and 
Baltimore being invited to participate. This invitation is 
also extended to the members of other printing-crafts 
organizations, and a genuine good time is promised. 
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Walter H. Savory, New York Sales Manager for 
Mergenthaler Linotype Company. 

There has been a “ move up” in the Mergenthaler Lino- 
type Company which ought not to pass unnoticed. Walter 
H. Savory, who has for fourteen years been connected with 
the sales department and was recently in charge of the 


Walter H. Savory. 
New New York sales manager for Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. 


Washington office, has been made New York sales manager, 
in succession to W. H. Cozzens, who recently resigned. 
There is not much, we imagine, that Mr. Savory does not 
know about newspapers. He served his time in the com- 
posing-room in a New England office and subsequently 
became foreman of the composing-room of the Boston 
Traveler. After that he had a period of editorial expe- 
rience as managing editor of the New Haven Union, the 
St. George (N. Y.) Staten Islander, the Rochester Times, 
the Syracuse Post and the old New York Recorder. Before 
he became connected with the Mergenthaler company he 
was publisher of the Duncan (N. Y.) Grape Belt. 


Golding Manufacturing Company Developing Sales 
Organization for Direct Selling. 

The Golding Manufacturing Company, of Franklin, 
Massachusetts, is developing a sales organization for the 
purpose of direct selling and codperative service to the 
printer. The policy of the company is to sell direct and 
also through the various typefoundries and dealers. The 
personal representatives, together with the service of the 
dealers, enable the company to give unusual service in 
promoting its line of machinery and supplies. The per- 
sonnel of the sales department at present consists of the 
following: W. C. Buchanan, sales manager, and L. F. 
Alexander, Franklin, Mass.; G. I. Bylin, Malden, Mass.; 
H. T. Miller, Troy, N. Y.; Frank A. Applegate and Oswald 
T. Carliss, 38 Park row, New York city; H. R. Marsh, 
210 South Eleventh street, Philadelphia, Pa.; William 
Crawford, Fort Pitt Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa.; J. R. Thomp- 
son, Hotel Chittenden, Columbus, Ohio; William F. Major, 
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Sturgis, Mich.; A. F. Wanner, 703 South Dearborn street, 
Chicago, IIll., and L. B. Patterson, 210 Eleventh street, 
Des Moines, Iowa. 


Ullman-Philpott Company’s Salesmen in Convention. 

Salesmen of the Ullman-Philpott Company, manufac- 
turer of printing-inks, met in convention at the offices of 
the company in Cleveland, Ohio, on December 20, 21 and 
22. Representatives were present from all parts of the 
country. Officials of the company report that in spite of 
the drawbacks, of which the color situation is the most 
important, the past year’s business has shown an encour- 
aging increase and that their salesmen are prepared to 
make an even better showing during 1916. 


C. P. Evans Receives Acknowledgment for Greatest 
Volume of Sales. 

C..P. Evans, the Chicago representative of the Milier 
Saw-Trimmer Company, is gifted with the happy faculty 
of making a host of friends wherever he goes, and during 
the past few weeks he has been kept busy receiving the 
congratulations of this host. That these congratulaticns 
are well founded goes without saying, for on the first of 
the year Mr. Evans, as an acknowledgment for making 
the greatest number of sales, and for general efficiency, 


C. P. Evans. 


received from the officers of the company a complimentary 
letter, attached to which was a check for $100. 

Mr. Evans’ experience in the printers’ machinery and 
supply field has been extensive, and he has covered prac- 
tically every section of the country, as well as parts of 
Canada. He has been with the Miller company since 
December, 1909, and prior to that time was connected with 
the Latham Machinery Company, the Seybold Machine 
Company, T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Company, the Harris 
Automatic Press Company, with which company he spent 
six years. 
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Sinclair & Valentine Salesmen Hold First Annual 
Convention. 

Officers and salesmen of Sinclair & Valentine Company, 
ink manufacturer, the main office of which is at 611 West 
One Hundred and Twenty-ninth street, New York, held 
their first annual sales convention in New York on Decem- 
ber 6, 7 and 8. The accompanying picture shows an even 
two dozen of these men, who are among the livest ink sales- 
men in the country. The convention closed with a banquet 
in one of the large hotels. 


The Morgan Expansion Roller Truck for Platen Presses. 


Every platen pressman is well aware of the many diffi- 
cv'ties arising from improper contact of the rollers with 
the type-form or printing surface, and should welcome the 
opportunity to overcome these difficulties that is afforded 
by the Morgan expansion roller truck. This truck is made 
tc slip on the roller core the same as the regular truck, 
ard is so arranged that by merely turning a nut the diam- 
eter may be increased or decreased, as the need may be. 
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The truck consists of two steel cones, about which is the 
expanding material — hard, oil-proof rubber — and turn- 
ing the nut causes the pressure of the cones against this 
rubber ring. The bearing surface being of rubber, the 
noise of the press is reduced to a very large extent. The 
company states that the rubber surface will last from six 
months to a year, and can be replaced for a very nominal 
cost for the set of six. 
Roller Truck Company, 303 East Fourth street, Los Ange- 
les, California, will gladly furnish any additional informa- 
tion upon request. 


Some Trade Journal—‘‘ The Iron Age.”’ 

We have received the annual review number of The Iron 
Age, which claims to be the largest issue of a trade journal 
ever published. We should be interested to hear whether 
any of our readers have information of anything bigger. 
The issue contains just 562 pages (121%4 by 8% inches) of 
advertising and 134 of ordinary reading-matter. The adver- 
tisements represent 1,300 different firms. 

Like every one else just now, The Iron Age is keenly 
alive to the vigorous recovery in trade, which naturally 
its editors know a good deal about, as the iron trade is, of 
course, the very center of it, and their general review of 
the business of the past year is of general interest. Beyond 
this the reading-matter is of more purely trade interest, 
but it is not outside our province to inquire what is the 
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magic in these 134 pages of reading which enables them 
to carry such a phenomenal load of advertising, not to men- 
tion the many pages which, they tell us, were declined for 
lack of space. In the first place there is a plentiful supply 
of statistics relating to prices and other details. These 
are so important to those in the trade, but so devoid of 
interest to any one else that they do not easily obtain pub- 
licity through other channels. The same remark applies 
to the reports regarding the trade in different towns and 
of different firms. All this, however, does not cover the 
whole field of a trade journal, and perhaps the feature 
most noteworthy in the journal before us is the topical 
articles dealing with the subjects most in the minds of 
those who direct the trade. To a social philosopher it is 
lamentable, but from a business point of view there is no 
escape from .the fact that such articles must deal very 
largely with the manufacture of munitions of war, and 
military experts will find the paper almost as interesting 
as will any iron manufacturer. It is gratifying to note, 
however, that our contemporary is not quite blind to the 


y, Ink Manufacturer, at Their First Annual Convention, Held in New York. 


problems raised by this situation, and attempts are made 
to forecast what will be the future of the trade when peace 
is once more happily restored. Another point upon which 
we can congratulate our contemporary is that it is not 
blind to the importance of vocational training, and in a 
well-illustrated article it describes the work of the Went- 
worth Institute, of Boston, so far as this well-known trade 
school affects the iron and steel trades. 

It goes almost without saying that The Iron Age is a 
model of excellent typography and illustration. 


‘*While-U-Wait’’ Rubber-Stamp Process. 


Printers who are frequently called upon for rubber 
stamps should find the new process offered by the Barton 
Manufacturing Company, 87 Duane street, New York, 
worth while investigating. Extreme simplicity and the 
fact that a stamp can be made while the customer waits 
are the claims made for this process. The stamps are 
made by first setting the reading-matter in regular type, 
then making a mold in a specially prepared board, then 
vulcanizing a specially prepared raw stamp-rubber in the 
mold. But a few minutes are required for the process of 
vulcanizing, after which it is attached to the desired mount. 
Stamps can also be made from woodcuts, electrotypes, etc., 
and rubber stereotypes for printing can be made in the 
same manner, the only difference being the use of a special 
hard curing stamp-rubber instead of the regular kind. 
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The Erickson Linotype Slot-Cutting Machine—A New 
Tabular System. 

A new device for doing tabular work on slugcasting 
machines is the invention of Albert W. Erickson, of Boston, 
Massachusetts. Mr. Erickson has been working on his 
device for some time past, and has submitted specimens 
which show that it is destined to meet with great favor. 
To quote Mr. Erickson, all that is necessary on the part of 
the operator is to leave enough quads between the columns 
of figures to make room for the rules, which fact makes 
possible a considerable increase in speed on tabular matter. 


Fig. 1.—The Erickson Slot-Cutting Machine with Page Inserted. 


The rules are placed in slots which are cut in the slugs 
after the matter is set. 

After the page is set and ready to be slotted, it is placed 
on a sliding table on the machine. Above this table is a 
revolving shaft or arbor on which are placed thin steel 
cutters the thickness of two points. Between these cutters 
are space collars made to the point system, and which are 
furnished in four different sizes — 2, 6, 12 and 24 points. 
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page put in its place. This operation can be repeated until 
the entire job is completed. 

Fig. 1 shows the machine with a page inserted and the 
cutters about one-third of the way through. Fig. 2 shows 


Fig. 2.—The Sliding Table Removed to Show the Clamping Device. 


the sliding table taken out and standing upright so as to 
show the clamping device. Fig. 3 shows a page with rules 
inserted, space collars, cutters, rules and rule-punch. 

In order to hold the rules down in a page while printing, 
a little notch is made at each end. These notches are 
inserted into a groove made in the top and bottom slugs, so 
that when a page is locked up it is impossible for the rules 
to come out. If corrections are to be made the page is 
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Fig. 3.— Showing a Specimen Page, the Rules, Space Collars, Cutters and Punch. 


When a desired distance between the rules is to be made, 
the required space collars —like the quads in a stick or 
galley — are simply put on the shaft between the cutters. 
When the collars and the cutters are on the shaft they are 
tightened and held firmly in place by a screw at the end of 
the shaft. 

The page is locked on the sliding table by a clamp, which 
will extend eight inches and from that distance down to 
a single line, and will securely hold any size by merely 
turning a pin in front. The next operation is to turn the 
wheel at the side, which takes the page under the cutters. 
Reversing this wheel takes the page back to its original 
position, when it can be unlocked, taken out and another 


unlocked, the bottom slug is pushed away or taken out, 
after which the rules can all be lifted out at once. 
The rules are furnished in lengths of two feet and can 


be cut on any lead-cutter. The notches are made with a 
hand punch with a set gage on it. 

Mr. Erickson will gladly furnish any additional infor- 
mation upon request to his address, 122 Pearl street, Boston. 


Ever-Ready Embossing Wax. 

While not wholly a new article, Ever-Ready embossing 
wax has but recently been placed on the market for general 
use. Otto Schmidt, the inventor and manufacturer, 34 
Lawton street, Brooklyn, New York, states that he has 
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used this wax for over twenty years in his own work, and 
owing to the success and the saving of time that has fol- 
lowed, he has decided to manufacture it in larger quan- 
tities and offer it to the trade at large.. Some of his claims 
for the wax are that embossing can be done as soon as the 
counter is cold, which requires but from two to three min- 
utes, and if, when running several plates in the same form, 
it should be found that some do not strike in exact regis- 
te: and require shifting, all that is necessary is to heat the 
counter with a gas flame and take a new impression. Mr. 
Schmidt will be glad to forward a sample stick of this 
wax, together with complete instructions for its use. 


News Notes from Headquarters of United Typothetae 
and Franklin Clubs. 

W. C. Parsons, of the United Typothete and Franklin 
Clubs of America Field Organization Staff, has gone in a 
northwesterly direction from Chicago. The points he will 
muke are Janesville, Madison and La Crosse, Wisconsin; 
Winona, Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota; Grand 
Forks and Fargo, North Dakota, thence to towns farther 
west. Mr. Parsons has covered almost the entire country 
east and west in the past two years; and this trip covers 
some of his earlier territory. It is hoped that several local 
associations will be formed. Employing printers in the ter- 
ritory planned will do well to make a note of Mr. Parsons’ 
itinerary, and take full advantage of his stay in their towns. 
Questions of local organization, cost-finding and estimating 
may be referred to him. 

The requests for installation of Standard Cost Systems 
are very numerous of late. F. W. Fillmore, in charge of 
the field cost experts, certainly is a busy man. He has been 
in the West for the past few months, but is expected to 
return to headquarters shortly. 

Harry S. Stuff, western representative, is surely meet- 
ing with great success in Los Angeles. A number of new 
members have been added to the organization within the 
past month. 

The Executive Officers and Council will meet in session 
January 28 and 29 at headquarters, to consider matters of 
vital importance to the organization. 

The Standard Price-List Committee will hold a meeting 
at headquarters on January 28, to discuss certain revisions 
and additions to the Standard Price-List. 


Roundup of Nashua Salesmen. 

Shortly after celebrating New Year’s Day by earnestly 
resolving to make 1916 “ biggest and best,” the Nashua 
Gummed & Coated Paper Company’s salesmen were called 
to the home site for a general conclave with the inside men 
and the company’s officials. 

Meetings which were mutually helpful were held at the 
mills. The salesmen, in close touch with the trade, pre- 
dicted the trend of styles in paper goods, and furnished 
first-hand ideas of what the company’s customers were 
demanding. The men at the manufacturing end gave the 
“knights of the grip and sample-book ” many selling point- 
ers about the new lines gotten out during the year. 

On January 4 the scene shifted to the Boston City Club, 
where the entire company was entertained at dinner as the 
guests of their president, James Richard Carter. Between 
courses, Mr. Carter spoke to the men. Winthrop L. Carter, 
treasurer and general manager of the company, and J. C. 
Kennedy, of Carter, Rice & Company, also addressed the 
company assembled. 

Instruction as well as entertainment was dispensed by 
Mr. Nussbaum, of the Alexander Hamilton Institute, whose 
speech took the form of a talk on the timely topic, “ Build- 
ing a Sales Organization.” 
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The formality which sometimes characterizes a gather- 
ing of this sort was dissipated at the beginning, when the 
men, having learned that the date marked the birth anni- 
versary of their president, presented him with a huge 
birthday cake and a large bunch of American Beauty roses. 
Mr. Carter’s surprise and pleasure at this demonstration of 
the good will of his men were genuine, and spread a pleas- 
urable glow over the entire afternoon’s events, making it 
a memorable occasion for all present. 


Field Man to Aid Printers and Publishers of Wisconsin. 


To assist Wisconsin printers and publishers to study 
and install cost-accounting methods, and to aid newspaper 
publishers in studying merchandising conditions as a basis 
for securing advertising, the Extension Division of the 
University of Wisconsin, in codperation with the Depart- 
ment of Journalism and the Wisconsin Federated Printing 





Robert G. Lee. 


Field man appointed to assist Wisconsin printers and publishers in 
installing cost-accounting systems in their offices. 


and Press Associations, has arranged to provide a field man 
to travel through the State and carry on this work. 

R. G. Lee, until recently editor and publisher of the 
Tomahawk (Wis.) Leader, has been appointed to the posi- 
tion and entered upon his work during the past month. 
Mr. Lee has been engaged in the printing and newspaper 
business for twenty-five years. He began as a printer’s 
devil in Attica, Indiana, and continued as a printer at 
De Pere and Green Bay, Wisconsin. He graduated from 
the mechanical into the editorial department on the Green 
Bay Gazette, where he was a reporter and then telegraph 
editor. Later he was on the telegraph desk of the Mining 
Gazette, at Houghton, Michigan, and went to Milwaukee 
as state editor on the Milwaukee Free Press. Eleven years 
ago he purchased the Tomahawk Leader, a weekly paper, 
which he continued to edit until last spring. He was one 
of the first printer publishers in Wisconsin to install a 
cost system, and has taken an active part in the work of 
the State Franklin Club, of which he was vice-president 
last year. 

The movement to bring about closer codperation between 
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the University of Wisconsin and the printers and pub- 
lishers of the State culminated at the first State Conference 
on Printing and Newspaper Publishing, held at Madison 
last May by the Wisconsin Press Association, the State 
Franklin Club and the Wisconsin Daily League, in codp- 
eration with the Department of Journalism. At that meet- 
ing these three organizations decided to form the Wisconsin 
Federated Printing and Press Associations, and passed 
resolutions in favor of codperation with the state univer- 
sity with a view to putting a cost-accounting man into the 
field to assist printers and newspaper publishers. 


Kentucky Press Association Holds Regular Midwinter 
Meeting. 

Newspaper editors from all parts of Kentucky gath- 
ered at Lexington on Monday and Tuesday, December 27 
and 28, to hold the regular midwinter meeting of the 
Kentucky Press Association and to discuss the various 
problems of newspaper work. The Lexington Board of 
Commerce and the newspapers of the city acted as hosts and 
made the two days enjoyable and interesting ones for the 
visitors. Edwin L. Quarles, secretary of the Board of 
Commerce, had charge of the arrangements and welcomed 
the editors to the city. His address of welcome was 
responded to by James B. Stears, president of the asso- 
ciation. G. B. Senff, of Mt. Sterling, closed the Monday 
morning session with an address on the cost system. 

R. W. Schoelch, secretary of the Lexington Ad. Club, 
an auxiliary of the Board of Commerce, spoke on “ The 
Whys of a Country Newspaper’s Success.” Dr. Joseph H. 
Kastle, director of the Kentucky agricultural experiment 
station of the state university, gave a talk on “ The County 
Newspaper as a Factor in Our Agricultural Development.” 

Rev. J. W. Porter spoke on the “ Relation of the Pulpit 
to the Press,” and Jack Sallee, of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, discussed “ Diplomacy in Interviewing.” Harry 
Sommers, editor of the Elizabethtown News, discussed 
“ Revenues and Taxation in Kentucky.” A round-table talk 
on advertising was then led by H. Giovannoli, of Lexington. 

On Monday evening the newspaper men were the guests 
of the Board of Commerce at a theater party, and on Tues- 
day afternoon the Strand Theater entertained them on 
behalf of the Board. 

An exhibit of old Kentucky newspapers had been pre- 
pared for the members of the association who attended the 
meeting, and was open to them at the Lexington Public 
Library throughout the week. It is believed the exhibit 
is one of the most interesting in the Middle West. 


Employees of Vincennes (Ind.) ‘‘Commercial’’ Tendered 
Banquet by the Publishers. 

There is no history so interesting, to printers at any 
rate, as that of printing, and the printers and other 
employees of the Vincennes (Ind.) Commercial must have 
had a pleasant mixture of history and conviviality when 
they met on Wednesday afternoon, December 29, at the 
invitation of their employers, Thomas H. Adams and Ches- 
ter W. Adams, at the Emison Hall. Mrs. Chester Adams 
acted as hostess. 

After the banquet, T. H. Adams spoke of his experiences 
as publisher. He reviewed the history of many persons 
who have now achieved positions of prominence in the com- 
mercial and literary world, who began their career as car- 
rier boys of the Commercial when the paper was in its 
infancy. Many of these men who received their first train- 
ing in the service of the Commercial are in the foremost 
ranks of life they have selected to follow. 

He closed his remarks by calling for short talks from 
several of those present. First was called L. Kuhn, fore- 
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man of the mechanical department, who has been connected 
with the paper for many years. 

“ When I first went on this paper as a hand compositor,” 
he said, in reminiscent mood, “it was an old-style eight- 
column, four-page paper (or blanket sheet, as those papers 
then were called) and all hand-set, as the linotype was then 
in its infancy and the price was prohibitive for the smaller, 
or country, publishers. Some years later Mr. Adams 
installed a Simplex machine, which was an improvement 
over hand-pegging days, and enabled him to publish a 
six-column, eight-page paper, the first eight-page daily 
newspaper published regularly in Vincennes, and Mr. 
Adams can well be proud of his achievement, when we 
take into consideration that a contemporary had preceded 
his Commercial for more than a century and was then 
printing a smaller paper. 

“Then the advent of the modern linotype, a few years 
later, displaced the Simplex, and again it was necessa:y 
to increase the size of the paper in order to take care »f 
the production of the more modern mechanical method °f 
typesetting, which now enables the publishers to give ‘o 
their readers an up-to-date, well-edited newspaper, and irs 
prestige and influence are not only in this community, but 
its reputation is recognized throughout the entire State.” 

Addresses were also given by Joseph I. Muentzer, tiie 
county auditor, who was formerly a Commercial reporte:; 
A. P. Brouillette, the managing editor, and John C. Mayes, 
the oldest printer in Vincennes, who worked at various 
times on the Commercial. 

The speaking part of the program was brought to a 
close with a short talk by Chester W. Adams, who informed 
the guests that he had been connected with Mr. Adams 
longer than any other employee. He began his work as a 
carrier boy, and told how he used to hide under the counter 
in the Commercial office at night, while his parents were 
hunting for him. He was waiting to see the paper printed. 

Following the speaking, the guests danced until after 
six o’clock, when they all departed for their homes or to 
their work. 

Franklin’s Birth Anniversary Celebrated by Chicago 
Old-Time Printers. 

Chicago Old-Time Printers, with their families and 
friends — a number far exceeding five hundred — gathered 
on Saturday evening, January 15, to do honor to the mem- 
ory of Franklin. The event took place at Hotel La Salle, 
and marked the thirty-first annual banquet given by the 
Old-Time Printers’ Association of Chicago. 

President Daniel Boyle, in a few introductory remarks 
following the consumption of an elaborate menu, extended 
a hearty welcome to the assembled guests, briefly reviewed 
the work of the association, and then introduced the toast- 
master of the evening, William Grant Edens. 

Hon. Kenesaw Mountain Landis, judge of the United 
States District Court, delivered an address on “ Benjamin 
Franklin: A Lesson from His Life.” Dr. Shailer Matthews, 
dean of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago, 
was to have spoken on the subject, “ The United States and 
Its International Relations,” but had to leave early to catch 
a train for Kansas City, where he was scheduled to speak 
the following morning. 

A splendid musical program was given during the eve- 
ning, part one being rendered during the course of the 
banquet and part two in one of the other rooms while the 
banquet hall was being cleared for the dancing. 

The list of patronesses included the wives and daughters 
of many of Chicago’s best known printers. Mrs. Clara J. 
Shepard was honorary chairman, and Mrs. Daniel Boyle, 
chairman. 
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Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the United 
States to advertise in. Advertisements, to secure insertion in the issue 
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In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novel- 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 40 cents per line; minimum charge, 80 
cents. Under “ Situations Wanted,’ 25 cents per line; minimum charge, 
50 cents. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price 
invariably the same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash 
must accompany the order. The insertion of ads. \Feceived Poe Chicago 
later than the fifteenth of the month preceding 
teed. We can not send copies of The Inland Printer free o classified 
advertisers. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES. 


FOR SALE — Modern printing-plant in Chicago, earning 30° per - cent 

annually on its physical valuation; never made less than $1,000 a 
month net profit, and from that up to $1,800; equipment includes six 
Miehles, two jobbers, two largest Dexter folders, two linotypes, three 
wire stitchers, two sewing machines, etc.; steel imposing and steel type 
cabinets, latest design and construction; concern has held its patrons 
on a basis of fine service rendered, and buyer will have coédperation of 
present owners in holding trade, which includes several large monthly 
publications and practically the entire printing business of a number of 
prominent Chicago business houses; only reason for selling is that presi- 
dent and principal owner has reached an age and a competence where he 
wishes to retire from active work ; for particulars, address ‘‘ PRINTERS,” 
care of Shuman Advertising Co., 110 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 30, Constitution and 

By-Laws of the Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World, proposals 
to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, Neb., blanks, blank-books, 
stationery, advertising leaflets, constitutions and by-laws, receipts, blank 
applications, etc., as needed during the year 1916, are invited. 

Specifications and conditions will be furnished on application to 
W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Commander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign 
Clerk, W. O. W. building, Omaha, Neb., and will be submitted at the 
first meeting in 1916 of the Sovereign Executive Council. It being under- 
stood that should any or all of the bids submitted be unsatisfactory, they 
may be rejected and proposals again invited. W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. 
YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp, Woodmen of the World. 
Omaha, Neb., October 1, 1915. 











JOB- PRINTING OFFICE i in sity of 30, 000; “{nveless $3,000; everything 

modern and A-1; owner taking $2,500 salary and profits out of $6,000 
business annually; splendid field, business can be doubled; cash price 
less than one year’s business will make me; reason and particulars, 
write EDW. R. GARDNER, Council Bluffs, Iowa. 





FOR SALE — Job-printing plant, established 16 years, doing splendid 

business in manufacturing city; owner wants to retire from busi- 
ness; good reasons given; will bear strict investigation; in fine loca- 
tion. F 30. 





FOR SALE — Two patents (with all tools necessary for manufacturing 

same) on two good printers’ specialties with big demand, also a small 
stock of same. H. S. ADAMS, 1660 Foulkrod st., Frankford, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 





FOR SALE — Patent, outright or royalty, or will consider partnership, 
on thoroughly tried out composing-room article; good mail-order 
opportunity. Address R. H. KIEBLER, 1321 N. Avers av., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Old-established printing-plant in in San Francisco. E. M. 
HUGHES, 205 Emerson st., Palo Alto, Cal. 











ENGRAVING METHODS. 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zine at trifling cost 

with my simple transferring and etching process; skill and drawing 
ability not required. Price of process, $1; circular and specimens for 
stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








FOR SALE. 





BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Before buying elsewhere a_ second- 

hand or rebuilt Smyth machine, send to us the serial number on name- 
plate and we will give you its history and age; we are now, and have 
been for over twenty-four years, the sole selling agents in North America 
for the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, Conn., the only 
manufacturers of Smyth book-sewing machines, casemaking, casing-in, 
cloth-cutting, gluing and book-trimming machines. There is no connec- 
tion whatever between the Smyth Manufacturing Company, of Hartford, 
and any other concern in this country trading under a somewhat similar 
name. Prospective customers are cautioned accordingly. All rebuilt 
Smyth machines offered by us have all worn parts replaced by inter- 
changeable and correct parts furnished us by the manufacturers, and 
correspondence with those interested is invited. E. C. FULLER COM- 
PANY, 28 Reade st., New York, and Fisher bldg., Chicago, IIl. 








FOR SALE — Dexter folding-maehine, No. 105, 53 by 65; will fold 

double 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32, with perforators; has summer kitchen 
which will fold double 8, 12, 16, 24 and 32, 2-up; also Dexter automatic 
feeder for above machine; this machine has great range; cost $4,000, 
give it away for $1,000. EXCELSIOR PRINTING COMPANY, 712 
Federal st., Chicago. 








Megill’s Patent 


any make of popular job press. 





60 Duane Street 


QUICK ON 











MEGILL’S PATENT 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS Automatic Register Gauge 


$1.20 per doz. with extra tongues 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
—" of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. Only 


"BR. L. MEGILL, Pat. and. Mtr. 


From us or your dealer. Free wae 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


$1.25 set of 3 with extra tongues 





ORK VISE GRIP 
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PRINTOGRAPH OUTFIT for producing typewritten letters, consisting 

of one No. 5 Printograph, typesetter, motor, etc., nearly new; cost 
$500, will sell for cash and printing 5,250 copies 36-page, 6 by 9 cata- 
logue, and I furnish most of composition set on linotype; also a $1,000 
job outfit for sale at practically half price. R. HARRILL, Shelby, N. C. 


BARGAIN FOR BOOKBINDERS AND OTHERS — We offer 2 brand- 

new hand-feed German gluing machines, taking a sheet 20 inches 
wide, at a bargain price for one or both; if you have any possible use 
for them it will surely pay you to communicate with us. GIBBS-BROWER 
CO., 261 Broadway, New York city. 








FOR SALE — Two presses, 12 hy 18, automatic feed and delivery; feed 

from French folio to 120-lb. card, 3,000 to 3,500 per hour; only run 5 
months; cost $1,550 apiece, one-half that for quick sale; perfect order. 
INTERNATIONAL TICKET COMPANY, 516 Atlantic av., Boston, Mass. 


FOR SALE — 1 Dexter quadruple magazine folder with automatic feeder 

attached, for folding four 8 and four 16 page signatures, open all 
around, largest size sheet 40 by 56 inches; one 25- ‘“x°  aaaeaaial & 
Smith gathering machine; cheap for cash or on terms. F 1 








CAMPBELL, 41 by 60 bed, $600; 41 by 56 bed, $650; 34 by 50 bed, $550; 

Hoe pony, 17 by 21 bed, $400; John Thomson Colt’s Armory, 13 by 19 
and 14 by 22, good as new; Huber 2-revolution presses, all sizes. 
C. FRANK BOUGHTON, 17-23 Rose st., New York. 


STIMPSON PERFORATORS — Six perforators in good working order ; 

a change in manufacturing conditions reason for sale; write at once 
for description and price. EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO., 
Seranton, Pa. 


GOLDING PRESSES — 8 by 12, 10 by 15, 12 by 18 and 15 by 21; these 

presses are practically new in condition and appearance; also all 
sizes of cylinder presses; send for list. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, 
Boston. 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN — Secondhand double-quarto Kidder press 
with attachments for manufacturing clothing tickets. MEISEL 
PRESS MFG. CO., 944-948 Dorchester av., Boston, Mass. 








BABCOCK 2-revolution press, 47 by 66; Century Campbell, 26 by 34; 
Colt’s Armory eccentric action embosser, 12% by 18; 14% by 22 
Universal press. E. D. HANEY, Wenonah, N. J. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — Rebuilt Nos. 3 and 4 Smyth book- 
sewing machines, thoroughly overhauled and in first-class order. 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH, 638 Federal st., Chicago. 





FOR SALE — Baboock Optimus, bed 47 by 66, front carrier delivery, 
good condition; will print 8-quarto; $1,200. WANNER MACHIN- 
ERY CO., 703 S. Dearborn st., Chicago. 


WHITLOCK TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS, size of bed 29 by 42; 4-roller ; 
a big bargain. PRESTON, 49A Purchase, Boston. 








HELP WANTED. 
Artists. 








WANTED — First-class mechanical artist, one who has had experience 
on retouching machinery or automobiles, capable of earning a salary 
of $40 or $50 per week; if you have not already qualified as a finished 
artist, don’t answer or send samples, but if you can fill the bill send us 
specimens of your work and organizations which you have formerly been 
with. Address CARGILL-PENINSULAR COMPANY, Detroit, Mich. 





WANTED — Pen-and-ink artist capable of working in wash; we want 

some one as an assistant in our designing department, and one who 
can delineate ideas that are given him; salary $20 to $30, according to 
past experience and ability; send samples, together with places you have 
formerly worked. Address CARGILL-PENINSULAR COMPANY, De- 
troit, Mich. 





Composing-Room. 





WANTED. — - Foreman for composing- room in large union office in lead- 

ing city of Ohio; must be good in “laying out,” directing men, 
familiar with typesetting machines, good systematizer; permanent posi- 
tion in first-class office at good wages to sober, reliable workman; give 
references, salary, and state where now employed. F 37. 





WANTED — Operator in job office who can care for machine and work 
on floor part time; accuracy rather than speed preferred. F 32. 


WANTED — Competent man to take charge mechanical and established 

specialty-printing business; must take at least $500 stock in the 
incorporation; no boozers or cigarette fiends. Address Box 72, Aurora, 
Mo. 





Salesmen. 





WANTED — Salesmen to sell printing; men who have an established 
trade and can carry trade with them; one of the best equipped plants 
in U.S. F 17%. 





INSTRUCTION. 


LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — 18 Merz renthalers ; evenings, * 

3 evenings a week, $5 weekly; day course, 6 to 9 hours, 12 weeks, $80 
unlimited course, $150; 9 years of constant improvement; every possible 
advantage; opportunity for printers to earn on tuition; call or write 
EMPIRE MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE SCHOOL, 133-135-137 Eas: 
16th st., New York city. 


LEARN, PROOFREADING AND JOURNALISM, “and increase your effi. 

ciency and earning power; write for circular, specifying which inter- 
ests you. COCHRANE'’S SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM, Drake College 
Jersey City, N. J. 











LINO-TYPEWRITER. 


LINO-TYPEWRITER — We can supply a standard visible typewrite: 
with keys arranged same as Mergenthaler machine; price moderate 
INLAND PRINTER TECHNICAL SCHOOL, 632 Sherman st., Chicago 











SITUATIONS WANTED. 
Bindery. 








POSITION WANTED as foreman or superintendent of bindery; held 

present position, superintendent of large bindery, 15 years: wan: 
change; understand all branches of work; operate folding-machine 
sober, industrious, married. F 880. 


FIRST-CLASS BINDERY FOREMAN that can handle help and knows 
how to get the work out, would like to get in touch with a first-class 
printing-house. F 31. 








Composing-Room. 





LAYOUT MAN —A progressive printing establishment can secure the 

services as layout man of a compositor with 15 years’ printing expe- 
rience; at present highly connected; also for four years head composito: 
in one of the leading book and job offices of New York city; graduate 
(December, 1910) I. T. U. Course; samples and references submitted : 
union; 30 years of age. F 34. 


COMPOSITOR-STONEMAN, 27 years old, and with steady habits, desires 

to locate in the South; is first-class book and job compositor and a 
good man on imposition; also capable of laying out work for the com- 
posing-room (having done the latter for over a year in present position) 
12 years’ experience; correspondence confidential. F 33. 


MONO. CASTER OPERATOR-MACHINIST or mono. department super- 

intendent; 16 years’ experience, excellent mechanical knowledge, 
first-class machinist, all possible repairs and necessary readjustments : 
accustomed maintenance and supervision large plant; married, union, 
abstainer, excellent references. F 25. 











WORKING FOREMAN, good stoneman ‘and proofreader; present 

employer my best recommendation; open for engagement now; would 
consider position as stoneman or proofreader ; * ‘oad experience ; 
union ; go anywhere, South or West preferred. Fil 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, experienced machinist (lathe, assembling, 

electrical), fast, clean, all models, job, catalogue, legal, ad., news, 
make-up, wants permanent position; Western States or Canada; union. 
married. WALTERS, 7 Elm st., Sharon, Pa. 


AD. AND JOB COMPOSITOR seeks permanent position somewhere in 
the South; age 27, union, some experience on stonework: good 
habits ; could ¢ come about February 20. F 891. 








Engravers. 


EXPERIENCED ALL-AROUND NEWSPAPER PHOTOENGRAVER 

seeks permanent position; married, steady, temperate, reliable; locate 
anywhere; can take charge; gilt-edge references from Chicago pub- 
lishers. JAS. T. FALKINBURG, 4419 Clifton av., Chicago. 











Estimators. 


WANT ED — Experienced ‘estimator for job-printing office; detail full 
experience in first letter or no attention paid; state salary to start. 
35. 





Managers and Superintendents. 


Managers and Superintendents. 





PRINTING INSTRUCTOR, four years’ technical high-school experience. 

seeks change; 15 years in all branches of printing; go anywhere: 
college, I. T. U. and I. C. S. graduate; no bad habits; reliable, exact- 
ing, painstaking, best references; would consider executive position in 
commercial shop. 8. 





AN OPENING ABOUT MAY 1, 1916, for foreman of general job-print- 

ing, catalogue and calendar house; must be worth more from the 
eyes up than from the eyes down; don't want a man that is not worth 
$100 a month; must be able to turn out work that is right; if you can 
not deliver the goods, save your stamps; steady job to right man; must 
give one month's trial. F 24. 





Pressroom. 





EXPERT CYLINDER PRESSMAN, who is a specialist on muslin, oil- 

cloth, canvas, and sateen and felt pennant work, desires a position 
of trust; is fully capable of taking complete charge of pressroom; nine 
years’ connection with last employer; references. F 38. 





“Itso,” the dry ink remover that was made for 
use on rollers. Guaranteed to preserve the 


deadly fumes. 


“ ee 99 
life of the rollers. A perfect cleaner for type, $1.50 $1.50 
etchings and machinery as well. No acids or Gal. Gal. 


DAWSON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Dept. A., Edgerton, Wisconsin 
E’TOUUUIUVUUANNNANQOOOO0UUNNANQQNOU000UUAANQUUOOUOOUUEGEOERROOOOUGGESOOUOOOUUUGOQOGROOOOOGGGSOGGROOOOOUUUOGHEANOOOOUUGGQENEQUOUOUGGGASOQEROOOUGOOGOOROEOOUGGOGEOGRUOEOOUGOOQUGAGOGOQAUOEOUGGOGOQUROOOUGOGOOERAOOOGGUGOAAAOOOUOUOOLACTE 


HOUUUUAOONGOUEOUGVAGUUALLGLOGOUAUAEUAOAAUA AAU 


“Itso” is efficient and practical. Regular price 

$1.50 per gallon, factory. Trial gallon $1.50 

prepaid to any place in the U.S. Ten-day 

trial, Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
Send order to-day, 
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PRESSMAN, competent to take foremanship, with many years of expe- 

rience on cylinder and rotary magazine presses, wishes to connect 
with firm with chance for advancement; can give references; prefers 
Middle West. F 23. 


NON- UNION CYLINDER PRESSMAN or working foreman wants posi- 
tion in pressroom where the best of work is required; thoroughly 
experienced on all flat-bed and rotary presses; best of references. F 36. 


DUPLEX FLAT-BED PRESSMAN desires position on 8-page angle-bar 
Duplex press; seven years’ experience on cylinder ed - presses ; 
married, sober and reliable ; South or West preferred. F 2 











in half-tone, commer- 
married, union. 


r RESSMAN — Reliable, on egiinders and jobbers, 
cial and color work, wishes permanent position ; 
J 938. 


POSITION AS WORKING FOREMAN; 18 years a pressman, foreman 
2 years; age 34; married; no boozer. F 29. 


Proofroom. 











l' ROOFREADER, thoroughly experienced magazine, book and catalogue 
work, five years present position, desires change. F 9. 





C\PABLE PROOFREADER, experienced (union), wants position on 
afternoon paper; rapid and accurate reader. F 20. 





Stereotypers. 





s:TUATION WANTED by expert stereotyper as foreman or mechan- 
ical | superintendent ; 20 years’ experience, reliable. F 26. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


WE WANT SECONDHAND LINOTYPE MACHINES — We _ know a 
number of concerns in the market for the above machines; we prefer 

te deal with offices at present overequipped; furnish full particulars ; 

n dealers.’ NEWMAN & COMPANY, 39 Vanderveer av., Woodhaven, 

NY 
\NTED — Rebuilt Caps or Kidder rotary press (2 aie size 36 by 
18; state condition and lowest price wanted. F 











\ ANTED — Good secondhand small cold-process stereotype outfit; state 


model, ete.; must be cheap for cash. F 21. 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY. 
Advertising Blotters. 








POATES’ Geographical Series of blotters — covering every State in the 
United States, Insular Possessions, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico, West 
Indies, important cities and foreign countries (944 by 4), Panama Canal 
in three sizes —all maps in three colors, water in blue, mountains in 
relief, and all railroads named, in thousand lots ready for imprinting; 
our own and original new idea, educational as well as interesting; write 
for quantity prices; send for sample to-day ; same series in post-cards ; 
printers wanted to take up our agency in their cities. L. L. POATES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, 20 N. William st., New York. 3-16 


PRINT BLOTTERS for yourself —the best advertising medium for 
printers. We furnish handsome color-plate, strong wording and 
complete ‘ layout ’’— new design each month. Write to-day for free 
samples and particulars. CHAS. L. STILES, 230 N. 3d st., Columbus, 
Ohio. 8-16 





 eenTene Pounione. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS co.— See ‘Typefounders. 





8-16 


R . Machi 
8 





THE FUCHS & LANG “MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West ‘40th 
. New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 


Calendar-Pads. 
THE SULLIV AN ‘PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert av., 
Cincinnati, Ohio, makes 109 sizes and styles of calendar-pads for 
1916; now ready for shipment; the best and cheapest on the market; 
all pads guaranteed perfect; write for sample-books and prices. 3-16 
Carbon Black. 
C ABOT, -GODF REY a — See advertisement. 
Cc king and Emb 


SHEPARD, THE HENRY O., COMPANY, 682 Sherman st., Chicago. 
Write for estimates. 1-17 


























Chase Manufacturers. 
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Copper and Zinc Prepared for Half-Tone and Zinc Etching. 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 


Cc e:, Machi 














AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 








Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery. 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. 
S. Clark st. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., 


Chicago. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for ecata- 
logue. 1-17 


Emb 2 Cc eas 


» 





Manufacturers of printing, 
Chicago offices, 544-546 
1l- 














STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 
6 by 9 inches, 3 for 40c, 6 for 60c, 12 for $1, postpaid. THE 
INLAND PRINTER _ COMPANY, Chicago. — tf 


Hot-Die Radbouton. 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. Our Hot Embosser facilitates 
embossing on any job press; prices, $34 to STi. 9-16 





Job Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. Co., Franklin, Mass. = Golding and Pearl. 
and A ies for Printing Machinery. 
SPRAGUE ELECTRIC WORKS, 527 W. 34th st., New York. Electric 


equipment for printing-presses and allied machines a specialty. 
3-16 











Moat. 











Numbering Machines. 


AMERICAN TYPE ‘E FOUNDERS CO.— See T igvetounders: 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 





Paper-Cutters. 


OSWEGO MACHINE WORKS, Oswego, New York. 
sively. The Oswego, and Brown & Carver and Ontario. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





Cutters exclu- 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass., Golding and Pearl. 
Pebbling Machines. 


™_ FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
» New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, Ill. 12-15 














Photoengravers’ Machinery oul Supplies. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune blidg., 
Chicago. Eastern office, 88 Park row, New York. Send for cata- 
logue. 1-17 


Photoengravers’ Metal, Ch Is and S li 


NATIONAL STEEL & COPPER PLATE COMPANY, 542 South Dear- 
born st., Chicago, Ill.; 220 Taaffe pl., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1101 Locust 
st., St. Louis, Mo.; 212 East Second st., Cincinnati, Ohio. tf 

















Photoengravers’ Screens. 





LEVY, MAX, Wayne av. and Berkeley st., Wayne Junction, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 8-16 





Presses. 


GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 16th st. and Ashland av., Chi- 
cago, manufacturers newspaper perfecting presses and special rotary 
printing machinery. 1-17 


HOE, R., & CO., New York and London. Manufacturers of printing, 
stereotyping and electrotyping machinery. Chicago offices, 544-546 
S. Clark st. 11-16 











BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Electric-welded silver-gloss 
steel chases. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 





KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — Paragon Steel riveted-brazed chases 
for all printing purposes. See Typefounders. 3-16 





THOMSON, JOHN, PRESS COMPANY, 253 Broadway, New York; 426 
Dearborn st., Chicago; factory, Long Island City, New York. 10-16 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 




















MAKE MONEY 


No readjusting after washup or when changing impressions. One-screw ink feed. One-screw roller contact. Will not mark 
the print. Minimizes danger of offset by reason of uniform inking. Can be taken apart in a few seconds, with the fingers, 


without screw-driver or wrench. Will do the work of a long fountain without its disadvantages. 
RESULTS— More Impressions and Better Work. For Chandler & Price, Challenge and all Gordon Presses. 


Get a descriptive circular from your dealer or send to us. 


by attaching NEW CENTURY FOUNTAINS 
to your jobbers. The perfection of fountains. Will 
increase press output from 3,000to 5,000 a day on steady runs. 


It is a producer of 


THE WAGNER MBG. CO., Scranton, Pa. 
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Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition. 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman st., Chicago ; 
also 514-518 Clark av., St. Louis; 88-90 South 13th st., Pittsburgh; 
706 Baltimore av., Kansas City; 40-42 Peters st., Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky av., Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson av., Dallas, Tex.; 133- 
135 Michigan st., Milwaukee, Wis.; 719-721 Fourth st., So., Minneapolis, 
Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut st., Des Moines, Iowa; 305-307 Mt. Vernon av., 
Columbus. 3-16 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY, 406 Pearl st., New York; also 
521 Cherry st., Philadelphia, and 89 Allen st., Rochester, N. Y. 
Allied Firm: 


Bingham & Runge, East 12th st. and Powers av., Cleveland, — 











WILD & STEVENS, INC., 5 Purchase st., cor. High, Boston, Mass. 
Established 1850. 2-16 





Printers’ Steel Equipment. 


KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, originators and manufacturers of steel 
equipment for complete printing- -plants. See Typefounders. 3- 16 





‘Printers’ Supolies. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Scientific Printing-Office 
Equipment. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, 
Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 





MECCA MACHINERY CO., 85-87 Adams st., Brooklyn, N. Y. Steel rules 
and case racks for printers; special machinery for printers, =. 
-1 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 3-16 





Printing Machinery. 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Babcock drum and two- 
revolution presses, paper-cutters, Miller saw-trimmers, rebuilt machin- 

ery. Chicago, New York, Washington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas 

City, Omaha, ‘St. Paul, Seattle. 7-16 


Printing Material. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, Chieago — Babeoek drums, 
two-revolution and fast news presses. 7-16 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 








KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY, makers of printing type of quality, 
brass rule, printers’ requisites and originators and manufacturers 
of steel equipment for printing-plants. Address our nearest house for 
printed matter — Philadelphia, 9th and Spruce sts.; New York, 38 Park 
pl.; Boston, 78 India st.; Chicago, 1108 South Wabash av.; Detroit, 43 
Larned st., West; Kansas City, 7th st. and Baltimore av.; Atlanta, 24 
South Forsythe st., and San Francisco, 638-640 Mission st. 3-16 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Type, borders, ornaments, 

chases, brass rules, all-brass galleys, etc. Chicago, New York, Wash- 

ington, D. C., St. Louis, Dallas, Kansas City, Omaha, St. Paul, Seattle. 
7-16 





HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 al 
gress st., Boston; 535-547 Pearl st., cor. Elm, New York. 11-1 





Wire-Stitchers. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 
Wood Goods. 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

















FOR SALE—SECONDHAND ELECTRIC MOTORS 


We make a specialty of, and have the largest stock of secondhand elec- 
tric tors and g t in America, and buy and sell, rent, exchange 


and repair electrical machinery of all kinds. 
REGORY Send for our ‘* Monthly Bargain Sheet,"’ show- 
Ca, ing complete stock with net prices. All 

CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, macnines guaranteed in good order. 


16TH AND LINCOLN STREETS, CHICAGO 


Hartford ein me Presses 


Creasing 


NATIONAL MACHINE CoO. 


111 SHELDON STREET 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 























KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — ~ See Typefounders. 





Pp, hi M hi 
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AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
KEYSTONE TYPE FOUNDRY — See Typefounders. 














Rebuilt Printing-Presses. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 





GOLDING MFG. CO., Franklin, Mass. All makes. Big values. 9-16 
Roller Radbuninn Maskd 


— FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
, New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, III. 12-15 


R hi: MoM hi 




















THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 8-16 


11th EDITION NOW READY 
Send 10c for 


COMPLETE PAPER DIRECTORY 


of Chicago 
88pp., listing all paper stocks with prices. 


Darrow Publishing Co., 633 Plymouth Place, Chicago 


KEYBOARD PAPER 


for the MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COLONIAL COMPANY, Mechanic Falls, Me. 


New York Office: 320 Fifth Avenue 














Stereotyping Outfits. 


A COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING OUTFIT produces cunt beak: a 

job plates, and your type is not in danger of ruin by heat; also 
two engraving methods costing only $5 with materials, by which 
engraved plates are cast in stereo metal from drawings on cardboard. 
ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for 

fine job and book work. Matrices are molded in a job press on spe- 
cial Matrix Boards. The easiest of all stereotyping processes. Catalogue 
on receipt of two stamps. HENRY KAHRS, 240 E. 33d st., New York. 





Stippling Machines. 
THE FUCHS & LANG MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 119 West 40th 
st., New York city; 120 W. Illinois st., Chicago, IIl. 12-15 











Typecasting Machines. 
UNIVERSAL TYPE-MAKING MACHINE CO., 432 Fourth av., Mew 
York; Transportation bldg., Chicago. 9-16 








Typefounders. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and deco- 
rative material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in 
wood type, printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send 
to nearest house for latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Con- 
gress st.; New York, 200 William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; 
Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Richmond, 1320 E. Franklin st.; Buffalo, 
45 N. Division st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., 
N.-E.; Cincinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 23 S. 9th st.; Chicago, 
210 W. Monroe st.; Detroit, 48 W. Congress st.; Kansas City, 602 
Delaware st.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., S.; Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los 
Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 
92 Front st.; Spokane, 340 Sprague av.; Winnipeg, Can., 175 McDer- 
mot av. 8-16 





The Automatic Pile Delivery 


Increases the output of Web Rotary Presses and all 
Long-Run Flat-Bed Presses 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED 


ERIE LAY-BOY CO., Ltd., Westerly, R. I. 








More Printers and Binders are using 


R.R.B. PADDING GLUE 


than ever before. 
It makes stronger and more 
flexible pads 


ROBT. R. BURRAGE 


83 GOLD STREET, NEW YORK 


THEE EEE es 


























SAU ANIAAUAAEANALATAAPA TATA EA EA TETAEATA TUTTE ES 


DO NOT FAIL TO STUDY from page 1 to 
page 36 in our new booklet of the “Authors 
Type Family” showing new branches and new 
uses of this valuable face and its Roman and 
Italic Auxiliaries and its Initials and Borders. See 
also the just-issued book of timely Borders, Cuts 
and Ornaments—suitable for Lincoln and Wash- 
ington Birthdays, St. Valentine and St. Patrick 
days. 

BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


CHICAGO DALLAS SEATTLE ST. PAUL OMAHA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY 


SAUUETTEOUEVTUTCO DC TEUUEL TUTTE OUOUD AOU 
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THE SEAL OF 
GOOD 
ELECTROTYPES 


that give the maximum 
wear and require the 
minimum make-ready. 


Lead Mould Electro- 


Electrotyping type Foundry, inc. 
Is a Fine Art’ 504 West 24th St., New York 





A Modern Monthly— 
All About PAPER 


HE PAPER DEALER 

gives the wanted informa- 

tion on the general and technical 
subject of 


WVaper 


It will enable the printer to 
keep posted on paper, to buy 
advantageously, and to save 
money on his paper purchases. 
Has subscribers throughout forty-five States. Also 
Canada and foreign countries. 


THIS SPECIAL OFFER 


Covers 1916-1917 at the very special rate of $1.00 
instead of $2.00. This is an opportunity worth while. 
Proves an investment, not an expense to printers. 


The PAPER DEALER 


186 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 











y 
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American Press Seat 


Applicable to any cylinder press. Strong, durable 
and convenient. Readily adjusted to suit the 
feeder, and can be taken off and replaced in- 
stantly. It conserves the energy of the feeder and 
increases production. The best seat on the market. 


PRICE $5.00 


American Seat Company 
114 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK 








Steel and Copper Engraving 
Steel Die Stamping 
Plate Printing 
IMPERIAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


The House of Service 
628-630 CHESTNUT STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Write for Samples 


THE BLACK-CLAWSON CO. 


HAMILTON, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Builders 
of 


INK GRINDING MILLS with 3 Chilled Iron Rolls 


Sizes—6 x18, 9 x 24, 9 x 32, 9 x 36, 12 x 30 and 16 x 40 inches 
With or without Hoppers. Solid or water-cooled Rolls 
Also build Paper and Pulp Mill Machinery, Plating Machines, Saturating 
Machinery and Special Machinery 














LOOKS GOOD TO YOU 
Let Us Send You a Free Booklet of Our 


Automatic Card Printing Press 
It Prints 100 Per Minute, 6,000 Per Hour. Everlastingly Big 
Money-Maker Anywhere 3 
S.B. FEUERSTEIN & CO., Patentees and Makers i 
542 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


[f $10 to $20 a Day Profits @ 











PROCESS 








All matters of current interest to Process Workers and Electrotypers are dealt with month 
by month, and both British and Foreign ideas as to theory and practice are intelligently 
and comprehensively dealt with. Special columns devoted to Questions and Answers, for 


_— which awards are given. 
O Electrotyping PER ANNUM, $0.72, Post-free. Specimen Copy, Post-free, $0.08, 


A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 


The Journal for allup-to-date Process Workers Publishedby AAW. PENROSE & CO., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 


It is also the official organ of the Penrose Employment Bureau. 
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Printers ! here’s a fine chance to increase your income. 

} Take agood simple course in Lettering and Design so that you can give 

; your customers better service. It will aid you in making layouts and dummies. 
You can make quick sketches and suggestions when talking to a customer 
and land the order. Get more and better business. 
Foremen and Layout Men: Increase your value and your salary by being 
zZoremen and Layout men: able to design and letter. Big growth of 
advertising makes constant demand for this kind of work. There is a bigfield. I personally 
correct all lessons. Course is simple and complete. Write for free booklet, testimonials, etc. 


The Rosing School of Lettering and Design, 972 Union Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 





Mashek Patent Form Truck 
(All Iron and Steel) 

MASHEK MEG. Co. 

1616 W. Lake St., 

Chicago 


) svemnecommommenie FR 


Write for Circular. 








The Offset Process 


Photo-Litho, Metal Decorating, Technical 
Treatises, Recipes and Instruction 
are among the subjects found in the 


National Lithographer 


The only lithographic periodical published in America. 





Subscription (United States) postpaid per year $2.00. 
Subscription (Foreign and Canada) postpaid per year $2.50. 


The National Lithographer Publishing Co, 


Incorporated 
150 Nassau St., New York City 























DURANT 
COUNTERS 


For C. & P. Presses, $5.00 

For Colt’s Armory, $7.80 
Meet most exacting requirements. 
Ask your dealer why they are different. 





W.N. DURANT CO. Milwaukee, Wis. 





GUMMED PAPERS 
CLOTH-LINED PAPERS 


are specialties which we have studied thoroughly. They are 
not merely side lines with us. Let us know your requirements, 
and information and prices will be forwarded immediately. 


Beekman Paper and Card Co., 56 Beekman St., NewYork 


The House of Satisfactory Service 


Printing Machinery, Material and Composing-Room Supplies. 
Electrotypers and Photo-Engravers Machinery and Supplies. 


Anything You Want at the Lowest Price Possible 


NEW YORK PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
The Fastest Growing Supply House in New York 
60 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK CITY 
A.C.N President 





MAKE READY WITH DRAGON SP. GUM 


The Pressroom Paste Without a Fault 


HIGHEST GRADE FLEXIBLE GLUE, PASTE POWDERS, 
PADDING CEMENTS, ETC. 


Send for Sample and Prices 
GENERAL ADHESIVE MFG. COMPANY, Inc. 


467 Greenwich Street The Home of Dragon Brand Adh 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


Owners of Exclusive Shop Rights to Manufacture 
Parts for Campbell Presses Under Existing Patents 


Works: TAUNTON, MASS. New York Office: PULITZER BLDG. 


Avoid delay when needing repairs by sending orders direct to works. 


PIONEER _ PAPER STOCK COMPANY 


PACKERS AND DEALERS IN 


PAPER STOCK 


"Phone: Superior 3565 448 W. Ohio St., CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


e 
“R h 99 for the Trade 
ou In We have ~~ ina ROUGHING 
MACHINE, and will 5e 
pleased to fill orders from those desiring this class of work. Three-color hz’f- 
tone pictures, gold-bronze printing, and, in fact, high-grade work of ajy 
character, is much improved by giving it this stippled effect. All work 


given prompt attention. Prices on application. ‘orrespondence invite. 


THE HENRY O. SHEPARD COMPANY 


632 Sherman St. Chicago 





CARBON BLACK 


MADE BY 


GODFREY L. CABOT, Boston, Mass. 


940-942 Old South Building 
(PN) ELF B.B.B. VULCAN MONARCH KALISTA 





ELF ECLIPSE 











ADD TO YOUR PROFITS 


By Taking Orders for Bonds 


Write for particulars to 
ALBERT B. KING & COMPANY, Inc. 


Bond Specialists 
206 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





Redington Counters 
Price $5.00 each, U. S. A. 


Accurate, Large Figures, All Steel, Easy to 
Set—You Can Not Get More at Any Price. 
For Sale by All Dealers 
F. B. REDINGTON CO., 112 S. Sangamon St., Chicago 








THE CREDIT 


and Collection 


TYPO Specialists of 


the Printing and Allied Trade. 











STEEL CHASES 


Send for qu tations and **SLEDGE HAMMER TEST" 
descriptive circular. It tells the story. 


AMERICAN STEEL CHASE COMPANY 


27 Beekman Street, New York, N. Y. 




















OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Proposals are invited for the printing and furnishing of 
all blanks and printed matter, other than our Official Publi- 
cation, to be used by this society during the coming year; 
also for the furnishing of Lodge Regalia, Pins, etc., for the 
year 1916. Detailed information with specifications and 
conditions will be furnished on application. Bids will be 
opened in February, 1916. 


Supreme Forest Woodmen Circle 


EMMA B. MANCHESTER DORA ALEXANDER 
Supreme Guardian Supreme Clerk 


W. O. W. Bidg., Omaha, Nebraska 
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The **New Era’”’ Multi-Process Press 


Fastest Flat Bed and Platen Press on the Market 
Can be assembled to print in any number of colors on one or both sides of stock. 
Uses type or flat plates. Automatic Roll Feed. Great variety of operations. Once 
through the press completes job. Ask us to-day for literature and samples. 
Built by THE REGINA COMPANY 
217 Marbridge Building, 47 West 34th Street, New York City 








rea rea ® 


a v™ oo 


Riessner’s Combination Gold 
Bronze Powder Printing Ink for all kinds 
‘ of paper. A pound sent, 
express prepaid, on approval. Send on your paper and I will print 
Gold Ink on it to show you. Specimens and prices on rejuest. 


T. RIESSNER, 57 Gold Street, New York 


AGENTS WANTED. A Good Side Line for Salesman. 














New and Rebuilt Printing Machinery 


Printers’ Supplies Job Presses Folding Machines 
Paper Cutters Electric Welding Cylinder Presses 


R. W. HARTNETT CO., 50 N. 6th Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 











Reduce Your 


PRESS-FEEDING COST 


5, «... 3 
No More Strings 07 } Anway Adjustable 
Rubber Bands e 
Quick Adjustment Job Press Gripper 
Stays in Place ape saves 90% of your press-feeding troubles. For 
Chandler & Price and Old Style Gordon presses. 
Patented Dec. 7, 1915. Send for descriptive folder 
and partial list of users. 


H. B. Anway, 7038 Stony Isl. Av., Chicago 








Consult our Efficiency En- 

gineer when _ considering 

roo resse Proof Presses best fitted for 

your requirements. His ex- 

perience has been large along theselines. Suggestions willcost you nothing. 
‘e carry Potter, Vandercook, Shniedewend 
Challenge and other standard makes in stock 

WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY - 703 S. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 

A. F. WANNER, Prop, 











PAUL BROW 


COMMERCIAL ARTIST 

















STICKERS PAY GOOD PROFITS 


Send for our 128-page illustrated catalog. 
9 Good Sticker Makers for 45 Years—5,000 Different Shapes. 
Willson’s Gummed Paper Letters and Figures. 


THE TABLET & TICKET CO. 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


TABLET. 
a 
a tan 
2G 














Bound to 
Help You 


Every good business man is 
proud to compete on quality and 
hates to compete on price- 
shaving. 


Every good printer should 
notice Warren advertising (in the 
Saturday Evening Post and other 
influential magazines). In it we 
make a powerful plea for better 
printing. We present the same 
arguments you would like to ad- 
vance if you had the opportunity. 


This advertising will help you 
by convincing your customers 
that it pays to look for the dest 
printing instead of competitive 
prices. 


We also tell buyers of printing of 
our final achievement in standardiz- 
ing coated printing papers. When you 
print a job on any Warren paper you 
know beforehand exactly how the job 
will finish. 


WATCH 
WARREN'S 


Advertising 


S. D. WARREN & COMPANY 


160 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturersof Standards in Coated and Uncoated Printing Papers 


For your coated stock, use 


Cameo 

q D Lustro 
Silkote 
Cumberland 


Send for our splendid Portfolio. It’s an inspira- 
tion to better printing. 


Our Motto :— Constant excellence of product—the highest type 
of competition 
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“RINEHART 


LINOTYPE, MONOTYPE 
STEREOTYPE 
ELECTROTYPE 


DISTINCTIVELY BETTER 
CONSISTENT MARKET PRICES 


Pittsburgh White 
Metal Company 


New York Pittsburgh 














MOTOR DRIVEN 
BENCH SAW 


This machine with its various attachments is 
especially adapted to the needs of printers. 











Send for circular giving details and prices. 


H.G. CRANE Brookline, Mass. 








There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatisso easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 





We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of 
Pencil and Pen 

Carbons 
for any Carbon Copy work. 


Also all Supplies for Printing 
Form Letters 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 


How 4 Stack 


ey) Boxes! 
Ba Save hard 


labor and 





Revolvator 
Registered U. S. 
Pat. Off. 


Write for 
Bulletin I-27 


N. ¥e Revolving Portable Elevator Co. 


351 Garfield Ave., JERSEY CITY, N.J. 153 
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Money from Waste! 


HOW? 
BALE IT! 


Paper baled by 
the Sullivan 
Baling Press 
brings you 
from $6 to 
$45 per ton. 


Write for our circular 
‘‘Waste and How to Save It.” 


SULLIVAN MACHINERY Co, 


122 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





2 : fa ee Te 
slomgren Bros. £7 Co. 
DESIGNERS 
ENGRAVERS 
ELECTROTYPERS 


512 SHERMAN ST. CHICAGO 





GEO. W. SWIFT, !:. 


Bordentown, N. J. 


Designer and Manufac‘urer 


of special machinery for printing and producing 
paper products. 

What do you need to increase your production 
and reduce your cost? 


We Can Make It. 





Illinois 
© Electrotype Co. 


Electrotypers Nickeltypers 
Designers Engravers 


314-318 South Canal Street, Chicago 


Phones: Harrison 1000. Automatic 52964. 





Manz Engraving Co. 
Chicago 
Works: 4015 Ravenswood Ave. 
Sales office: 22 W. Monroe Street 


Specialties: Lead mold steel-face electrotypes; 
color plates in Ben Day process ; color plates in 
three-color process; color plates i in quadruple- 
color process. Artists and designers for illus- 
Half-tones and zinc etch- 


trations and covers. 
Correspondence solicited. 


ings of quality. 





e 
Art Reproduction Co. 
DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 
MULTI-COLOR PLATE SPECIALISTS 
NEGATIVES FOR OFFSET PROCESS 
The only engraving house in Chicago which makes 
a specialty of Duo-Tones, Three and Four Color Proc- 
ess Printing Plates. Correspondence solicited. 
PHONE FRANKLIN 2181 
412-420 Orleans St. Chicago, Ill. 





n’t Buy Solid Quads 
ECONOMY bee UADS 
In Weigh VE 25 PER | CENT 
eig a 
r In T Time PAT'D 
In Labor oct. 
InTrouble 95 "10 7} , 





Always INSIST on your 
voce Fe try 








Sure Enough Metallic Inks 


If you use metallic inks—don't use the “‘as-good- 
kind.”’ Get the BEST—cost no more. 
We Make All Kinds Printing Inks 
Let us figure with you. Our inks are known 
for Quality. 
The Kohl & Madden Manufacturing Company 
626 Federal Street, Chicago, IIl. 











METALS 


Linotype, Monotype, 
Stereotype 
Special Mixtures 


QUALITY 


First, Last and All the Time 


E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St. 5 Beekman St. 
Chicago New York 






































$6. be $20 a ton is 


what you get for waste paper 
when you use a “Famous Baler,” 
besides you reduce your fire risk, 


“Famous Balers” are made by the largest 
manufacturers of baling presses in the 
world. There are 20 styles to select from, 
including hand, electric and steam power. 


Find out about our guarantee and ten-day trial offer. 
Address J. L. GLAZE, Agent 
5032 Calumet Avenue CHICAGO 








All GENUINE Hempel Quoins and Keys 


Except the “Monarch” Quoins 


Trace AEMPT, ain | 
SOLD BY ALL REPUTABLE DEALERS 
Manufactured exclusively by 


H. A. HEMPEL 


THE INVENTOR OF THE QUOINS 
BUFFALO, N. Y., U.S. A. 




















Our Newand Larger 
Model “*C”’ Takes a 
Full 25 x 38 Sheet 


Hold 
Up!!! 


Until You 


Have Inves- 


tigated Our 


New and Larger Model “C” American 
High Speed Tapeless Job Folder 


MACHINE with the same speed, accuracy and ease of adjustment as our celebrated 
Model “B,” but made larger so as to take a full 25 x 38 sheet—that’s the new 
American High Speed Tapeless Job Folder, Model “C.”’ You will make a big 


mistake if you install any new folding equipment before you have fully investigated this 


new model. 


The larger range of the Model “C”’ enables it to meet every requirement of the commer- 


cial binder, printer, and lithographer. 


It embodies all the patented American features 
which made our Model “ B” such an unequalled 
profit-earner. It is simply a larger, heavier machine, 
built on the same tried and proven principles and 
therefore in nosense experimental. Itwill handleany 
weight, grade, or finish of paper, with or against the 
grain. It occupies a floor space of only 3’ 9"x5' 9". 
It can be adjusted in 15 minutes or less to make 
any size or style of fold, and will handle all your 
folding work up to 19x25 ata speed of 85oosheets 
per hour,— larger work ata trifle slower speed. Be- 


cause of its speed and ease of adjustment, it can be 
used profitably on runs of even a few hundred. 


This new Model “C” American will do its work 
with less waste, greater accuracy, and vastly greater 
speed than any other folding machine. You owe it 
to yourself as a business man to find out about this 
machine before you buy new equipment of any 
kind. 


Write today for catalog “H” describing Models 
“8” and “C. 


THE AMERICAN FOLDING MACHINE COMPANY 


WARREN, 


OHIO, U.S. A. 














LATEST “PROUTY 


Balance Feature 
Platen Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 
Manufactured only by 


Gluten Drive Raston Printing Press 
MotorAttachment = Machinery Co. 


U: ] ] d ) Office and Factory 
( nNEXCE é EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 

















Unique Steel Blocks 





Printers— 


Bf. sar, ete ere ere, 


ce 


355555555 If you want to produce 
Highest Quality 
Printing 
at Least Cost 

















Simple in Construction. Easy to Han- H BER S 
dle. High in Quality, Low in Price. 


Accurate in Work. PRINTING 


More in use to-day than any other simi- 


lar accessory to a printing establishment. IN k S 


If you want to do good work at a minimum 
cost, equip with our blocks. 


Let us hear from you. J. M. HUBE ao 


“or JOHN MIEHLE, Jr., Mer. 
The Unique Steel Block Company NEW YORK BOSTON PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE 


456 Broad St., Waverly, N. Y. ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO OMAHA CINCINNATI 






































KOR $ 2 0 YOU PRINTERS CAN CREATE AN EN- 
TIRELY NEW DEPARTMENT IN YOUR 
PLANT WHICH CAN BE MADE A SOURCE OF GREAT PROFIT 


Here is a new Rubber Stamp Machine that turns out perfect Rubber Stamps in about EIGHT MIN- 
UTES. You can furnish Rubber Stamps, large or small, to your patrons WHILE THEY WAIT, at 
a good profit and tremendous saving of ttme. HARD RUBBER STEREOTYPES FOR PRINT- 
ING PURPOSES CAN BE EASILY MADE ON THIS MACHINE. Half-Tones, Line Cuts or 
Electrotypes can be QUICKLY reproduced and made ready for immediate use, thereby saving valuable 
time for the PRINTER, as well as cutting off unnecessary added expenditure for duplicate cuts. Send 
to us for full information and details about the working of this perfected machine. The entire 

process of Rubber Stamp making is revolutionized and made simple by this new method. 


THE BARTON MEG. CO. * Rien stam Meking Outits 


89 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 




















WETTE 


For 


30 


Numbering 


& Machines 
Accuracy 


Years Service 


: aie Renowned for Du rability 


Booklet 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., 255-261 Classon Ave., Brooklyn-New York, U. S. A. 














The ‘‘speed”’ with which we turn 
out the work is one of our strong claims for 
your electrotype business. We have told you 
before, about our patented shell-making 
process which enables us to deliver a finished 
electro one hour and thirty minutes “‘quicker.’ 
But speed is not all we have to sell you. 


QUALITY 


is also a point in our favor. We use nothing 
but the best materials, labor and methods. 
This is proved in the fact that our 
plates have stayed on the press 
through a complete run of 500,000 
and more impressions with no notice- 
able difference in appearance between 
the first and the last impression. 


We are ready at any and all times to “‘show results.”’ 
J sf 


Dinse, Page & Co. 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 











I want to establish, or connect with, an 
advertising service for a printing house 
that wishes to increase business. Half 
of fifteen years’ advertising experience 
successfully devoted to just that —for 
onehouse. The other half spent as the 
other party to the same sort of trans- 


action—as advertising manager and 
buyer of printing and service. 


So you see, I’ve experience as the seller 
and the point of view of the buyer. 


Many years’ advertising in several 
different fields enables me to offer 
definite, sound advice, plans, copy 
and designs. Eight years in a printing 
plant gave thorough technical know]- 
edge of engraving and printing and 
ability to supervise production. 











Tact and business experience an- 
other asset. Record, references 
and exhibits to those interested. 


Address H, Care INLAND PRINTER 
Tribune Bldg., New York 
























































When Will You Need New Knives? 


Before You Buy, Remember This— 


White’s knives will wear a half longer and you won’t have a lot of spoiled work due to scratching, bending or 
chipping out. We can prove it. Write for prices. 


THE L. & I. J. WHITE COMPANY, 33 Columbia St., Buffalo, N.Y. 
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The Henry O. Shepard Co. 


Printers, Binders and Engravers 
Stippling, for the Trade 
632 Sherman Street 
Chicago, Il. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a 
monthly exhibit of the aver- 
ape character of the work of 


The House of Shepard 
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U. R M—The Trade Mark of Quality 


Give Your 


Customers 
Service — 











AL 


Static electricity in your paper stock, augmented 
by cold weather, causes unnecessary and annoy- 
ing delay, poor work and decreased output—all of 
which can be avoided by installing on each press a 


Chapman Electric 
Neutralizer 


Then, winter or summer, your presses will run at 
their highest efficiency, and you can give your 
customers the best of service. 


IAA 





Isn’t it worth investigating P Let us send our 
illustrated circular No. 20. 


The U. P. M. stamp of quality is also on our 
Automatic Feeder and Vacuum Bronzer. 





“rr 


United Printing Machinery Company 


n6 East 3thSt 100 Summer St 325 S Market St 
BOSTON Chicago 
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YOU ARE INVITED 


To Take Part in the 


TY POGRAPHIC 
CONTEST 


Now Being Conducted 


By The American Printer 


It Closes March 5—Act at Once 


The contest is open to all who desire to com- 
pete, and contestants are invited to send as 
many entries as they desire. 

Let us assume that a local tailor has come 
to the printing office with an order for a spring 
announcement. He desires to use envelopes 
that will take a form four by five inches in size, 
and leaves the treatment to the printer. 
Suppose you are that printer. What sort of 
job would you give the customer? 

The copy, rules and awards are as follows: 





ANNOUNCEMENT COMPETITION 





Opens November 20, 1915 — Closes March 5, 1916 
THE Copy 
(Use the following paragraph as the copy.) 

We cordially invite inspection of our fabrics for 
Spring tailoring. Our line is comprehensive, and 
among the many weaves and colorings is something 
that will suit your tastes. If you want the kind of 
clothes that are dressy and smart you should add your 
name to our list of pleased customers. The Warp 
Loome Company, 156 Mendane Parkway. 

THE RULES 

The contest is open to all who may desire to com- 
pete. The copy may be set by hand or machine, and 
only one style of type-face should be used. (This 
allows for the use of capitals, small capitals and lower- 
case of both roman and italic.) Ornamentation of 
any kind is permissible, but not demanded. Six proofs 
to be submitted, printed in black and orange on any 
kind of paper, the size of which must be four by five 
inches. Contestants can enter as many times as they 
desire. All entries must be made by March 5, 1916, 
and they should be sent addressed to Announcement- 
Competition Editor, THE AMERICAN PRINTER, 344 
West Thirty-eighth Street, New York. 

THE AWARDS 

The following prizes will be awarded to those entries 
which in the opinion of the judges are the best typo- 
graphical arrangements of effective and attractive 
announcements. 

First prize: Twenty dollars in gold. 

Second prize: Ten dollars in gold. 

Third prize: Five dollars in gold. 

Ten additional prizes, each of a year’s subscription 
to THE AMERICAN PRINTER. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER 


is now issued twice a month and in addition to its usual 
technical and business departments gives its readers 
with every issue fifty columns of snappy news matter 
displayed in a fine style of news typography. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 W. Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 


USE YOUR OWN CARD AS EVIDENCE 


No matter who your customers are, 
you can always get their interest by 
detaching one of y our 


Peerless Patent Book Form Cards 
and showing them the smooth edge, 
and the perfect cleanlin-ss and hand:- 
ness which is characteristic of them 
only. 

Once they have seen the card and 


Appearance of our Neat 
Cards in Case 


have had an explanation of the uitimate 
TOTEEL COMPANY, economy and pleasure ot ther use 
as against a loose card, you have a 


kha pales ees sure and abiding customer. And re. 
ALES AceN®? CHICAGO member that if he comes t> you for h‘s 
cards he will come to you for thx 
eae printing and engraving he may 
neec 
A trade-winner for itself, it brings other ae ade to you, because a user of the Peerless 
Card judges your other printing or engraving by the printing or engra: ing on these car ds 
and their style, finish, quality and economy. If it will establish the quality of your sho 
you want it, just as a trad2 asset. 
Send fora sample tab of the cards, detach them for yourself ; show them to on: 
or two of vwour present customers and see how impressed both of you become wit: 
them. If they impress you they will impress others. See them for yourself. 


The John B. Wiggins Company "*sycrs, Plate Printers, 
Established 1857 52-54 East Adams Street, Chicago 








Mikado Vellum 


India Tint 
CARRIED IN STOCK 
17 x 22 — 2? Ib. 22 x 34 —44 Ib. 


PRICE 13c PER LB. 





Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 


535-539 S. Franklin Street, Chicago Tel. Wabash 2632 











JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 








Trade-mark 
Registered U. S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 234 items of BOOK and 1488 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 





























Che American Pressman 


A MONTHLY TECHNICAL TRADE 
JOURNAL WITH 20,000 SUBSCRIBERS 


Best medium for direct communication with the 
user and purchaser of 
Pressroom Machinery and Materials 
ONE DOLLAR PER YEAR 


ROGERSVILLE, TENNESSEE 























Cut Down Your “Tie-Up” Cost 
by Saving 2'4c on Every Page 


‘This is now being done in large and small 
newspaper and job shops by the use of 
THE HANCOCK, the only practical 


Once-Around Tie-Up ever invented. 


A simple, cheap, practical device that is very 
much worth while investigating. Write now for 
details and facts 


H. H. Hancock, Lynn, Massachusetts 














As easy as driving a nail 


Just a few taps with a hammer and you 
have a joint that will hold under the 


severest strain. 
ALLIGATOR 
STEEL BELT 
LACING 


Send fora free sample and information to-day, 
and prove to yourself how simple, quick and cheap 
it is to join belting of any width or thickness 


FLEXIBLE STEEL LACING CO. 
522 S. Clinton Street, CHICAGO 





“The Mon <a 


You can not afford to let 
your plant get out of date. 
Equip it with the modern 
and perfected Monitor Sys- 
tem of Automatic Control. 


“ust Press a Button’ 


Monitor controllers make 
the operation of all printing 
machinery simple, safe and 
sure. The cost is but little 
more than for the old-style 
inefhcient and _ time-con- 
suming hand-controlled 
rheostat. Monitor controllers are also 
made for alternating current service. 
Ask for full data. 


MonitorControllerCompany 


ltl South Gay Street, Baltimore 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
2124 j 














The Always Set Stationary Guides 


MITERING MACHINE 


Patent 
applied 
for, 


Time saved on 
every operation, 


Approved and adopted by many 
leading printers of New York. 
Phone 


410. 
Reels Sent by 


" 4 if : = Parcel 
man. ‘ Post on Receipt $ I 1} .00 


of Price . - « 


Send for Descriptive 
Circular, 








Made and for sale onlyvby FRANCIS J. BONN 


362 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK CITY 

















Save 3 to 5 Hours on Your 


Embossing Jobs 


No more waiting for Embossing Counters to dry. O. S. Embossing 

Wax has been used privately over 20 years. It is used without heat, 

gives better results, and isa great time-saver—as jobs can be run from 2 
to 3 minutes after 
embossing coun- 
ters are made. 


O. S. Embossing 
Wax is espe- 
cially adapted for 
use on Universal 
Embossing 
Machines. Send 
for sample and 
literature, which 
will be gladly sent 


REGISTERED on request. 


OTTO SCHMIDT, 34 Lawton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ask your Dealer for 0.8. Embossing Wax. If he can notsupply you,send order direct 








CHICAGO 
St 


$2.50 per day is added 
to the earnings of every 
cylinder press equipped 
with the 


ROUSE PAPER LIFT 


The best way to prove the money- 
earning, money-saving value of this 
device is to install one at once. 

We will put one in 07 approva/in any 
shop where we feel that the Lift will 
be permitted to develop its full use- 


fulness. If satisfactory it can be pezd 
for out of its own earnings. 


We convinced the following firms, as 
they will be glad to testify on request: 


MANZ ENGRAVING CO., AMERICAN COLORTYPE CO., WILLIAMS 
PRINTING CO., MAX LAU COLORTYPE CO., EXCELSIOR PRINT- 
ING CO., REGENSTEINER COLORTYPE CO., WELLS & CO., 
BRETHREN PUB. HOUSE, FRANKLIN CO., ISAAC H. BLANCHARD 
CO., TOBY RUBOVITS, ROGERS & CO., BLAKELY PRINTING CO., 
RIVERSIDE PRINTING CO., THE HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., 
THE CASLON PRESS, WILLIAMSON -HAFFNER CO., REPUBLICAN 
PUB. CO., THOS. B. BROOKS. 


Send for a copy of ‘Rouse Handling vs. Man Handling.” 
2214 Ward St. 
H. B. ROUSE & CO. “Gnade 
SRR 
709 




















I lw RENT, for long lease, the entire 
building, 632 Sherman Street, now 
occupied % Te Henry O. Shepard Co., 
The Inland Printer Co. and the entire 
Shepard interests. Special inducements 
and full particulars on application. 
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AGENCIES 


CHICAGO 
343 S. DEARBORN STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 
38 PARK ROW 


ATLANTA 
J. H. SCHROETER & 


Brown Folding Machine Co. 


ERIE, PENNA. 
ESTABLISHED 34 YEARS 





CATALOG AND BOOK FOLDER 











BUILDERS OF 
PAPER FOLDING MACHINERY 
FOR ALL PURPOSES 


WRITE FOR A CATALOG 


AGENCIES 


DALLAS 
1102 COMMERCE STREET 


TORONTO 
114 ADELAIDE STREET, W. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
545 MISSION STREET 




















The Universal Pressure Quoins 
Apply Pressure Where Required 


ese™, Sy 
eae 


y, Permit 
Satie” ar 


Printing, 
Turning, 
Printing 


and 


Binding 
All the 
Same 
Day 


Queen City Inks—Every Color 











All Grades 


Has 
Peculiar 


Drying 





and 
Working 
Qualities — ) 
All Its 





CENTER SCREW 





VERY QUICK. EASILY MANIPULATED. ESPECIALLY ADAPTED FOR 
EXTRA LARGE AND EXTRA HEAVY CHASES 


THE QUEEN CITY PRINTING INK CO. 


CINCINNATI 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO ROCHESTER KANSAS CITY 
DETROIT MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS ST. PAUL 




















Get the News 
of the Printing Industry 
Twice a Month 


Every printer, whether he be employee or 
employer, should keep informed of the activi- 
ties of the printing and publishing industries. 


hie 
AMERICAN 
PRINTER 


(now published twice a month) in addition to 
an attractive and instructive section on the 
theories and practices of good printing, gives 
its readers with every issue fifty columns of 
snappy news matter displayed in a fine 
style of news typography. 


The subscription price has not been increased 
— $3.00 a year in the United States and 
$3.50 in Canada. Sample copies 20 cents each. 


Let us add your name to our list. 


Oswald Publishing Company 


344 West Thirty-Eighth Street, New York 

















The Printing Art 


“The Fashionplate of Printerdom’’ 
Tiss MAGAZINE is issued monthly 


in the interests of printers, publishers, 

designers, engravers, advertising men 
and others. Its articles relate to the construc- 
tive phases of printing and advertising. It con- 
veys information of real value and interest. 
It presents regularly the new things in type, 
design, colorwork, the reproductive processes, 
and other features of the graphic arts. The 
exhibits include examples from the leading 
publishing houses, printers and engravers, and 
afford the most comprehensive showing ever 
made of American printing and engraving. The 
size of The Printing Art is 9x 12 inches. It has 
over one hundred pages every month. The 
annual subscription price is $3 in advance; single 
copies 30 cents. Foreign price, $5 per year, 
including postage. Canadian subscriptions, 
$3.75 per year. 

SPECIAL OFFER 


In order to acquaint you with The Printing Art, send 
10 cents in postage and mention this advertisement 
and we will mail you a specimen copy. 


ISSUED BY 


THE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


























Send for this 
Catalogue 


Each of the 231 books listed 
(covering all branches of 
the trade) is described in 
detail. This makes it very 
easy for you to select the 


Best Practical Books 


for study and reference. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
1729 TRIBUNE BLDG., NEW YORK 
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As ink prices rise— 


c~ 


—the importance of using the SAVINK 
CAN, the economical package for 


Ullman-Philpott 


off 


becomes doubly evident. Better write for 
details to-day. Make every dollar count 
—use Savink cans. 


The Uliman-Philpott Co. 


4811 Lexington Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 














BOOSTING YOUR 
SALES 


On the j From British Columbia 


PACIFIC SLOPE | Fron ine sacinipy 
and | to California 
PHILIPPINES-HAWAIL | China 


{ Japan 


and the FAR EAST —_ East Indies 


CAN BE DONE MOST EFFECTIVE- 
LY AND. MOST ECONOMICALLY 


Through the columns of The PACIFIC PRINTER 
& PUBLISHER. @ The only printing trade paper 
in the Pacific West. @ The only trade paper with 
a circulation in the printing offices of the ORIENT. 
NOW IN ITS EIGHTH YEAR 


We solicit your correspondence. 


PACIFIC PRINTER 
& PUBLISHER 


440 Sansome Street, San Francisco, California 











“Checks are 
money” 


SAFETY 


Three Ways of 
Improving a 


Business 


1. Make it larger. 
2. Hold it fast. 
3. Increase your profits. 


National Safety Paper will do all 
three for your business. 


I. Make it larger. You can go to con 
cerns that have their valuable and semi-valu- 
able stationery printed without due regard 
for safety and offer them protection against 
alteration of 


Checks Tickets Deeds 
Drafts Coupons Wills 
Notes Negotiable 


Certificates Passes 
of Deposit Money Mortgages 


Pass- Books Orders Gift 
Receipts Pay Slips Certificates 


Contracts 


or any other documents which should be 
non-counterfeitable, distinctive, or altera- 
tion-proof. 


There is a lot of good new business to be 
got this way. 


2. Hold it fast. You can offer your cus- 
tomers — through National Safety Paper — 
a service of safety that is not obtainable in 
any other way. Such service holds business. 


3. Increase your profits. There is good 
profit on National Safety Paper — money 
profit and good-will profit. 





Write for more information about this; 
also for samples of National Safety Paper. 


George La Monte & Son 


Founded 1871 
35 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK 






































How About Those Improvements 
To Improve Your Delivery? 


If you have made them you are ready 
for your Spring rush and can make 
better deliveries than ever before. If 
you have not made them it is time to 





Put In Westinghouse Motor Drive Now. 


Our power engineers have made a specialty of saving time 
in printing plants, and can show you various ways of im- 
proving your plant efficiency. 


Write our nearest office and ask for our representative to call. 


Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


Sale Offices in All Large American Cities East P ittsburgh, Penna. 
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Use a Carborundum Machine Knife \Y/ELL trimmed stock can 


4 only be obtained by a keen, 
Stone and Make Your Paper Cutter ino Eatting edge: te Cac. 


Give Better Service borundum Machine Knife Stone 
will keep your paper-cutter knife 
in condition. 

When the knife becomes dull, it 
is not necessary to remove it from 
the machine and have it ground. 
Just give it a few strokes with the 
Carborundum Machine Knife 
Stone and it will cut free, fast 
and will not feather the stock. 

Made in two shapes, round and square. 


From your hardware or supply 
dealer, $1.50 
THE 
CARBORUNDUM COMPAN 
NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
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AMERICAN “3c <\ AMERICAN 


Model 31 oS 7 Model 30 


6 Wieets $600 


Less Than One Cent a Day 0 | ae Less Than One Cent a Day 





| American Numbering MachineCo. & rh Ne A al In stock and for sale by 
\y Ny Co 


224-226 Shepherd Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. aes a 
123 W. Madison St., Chicago, II. = ey . Dealers Everywhere 








2 Cooper St., Manchester, England | Temes 





Specify AMERICAN when ordering 


Set Back Counters 
THE TYPE-HI PLANER ee ao tecice 


° Back Counter $4.00 (with lock and two keys 

Because so many printers found ‘““What it does” is $5.25) ice So + grag tow coe eo 

° - H ; H : " $9.50 (with lock and two keys $10.75). Best 
_this simple, aeepeer machine me ec instruments made. Discounts for quantities. 
indispensable in saving time, temper | oucht to have. Send for free booklet. 
and money we have just closed the most 
successful year in our history. ’ ff . : =“ Pr, Cui 


There is xeed for one in every shop, large a ™~ : W? Makers of 
or small, to prove which we will be & a __ Cyclometers 
j ' \ for Bicycles 


glad to let you try itfor 30 daysfree. ave 3 / ie t saad {°%, Bicycles 
; cycles. Odometers 


TYPE-HI MFG. - ‘ * & Ni ~, Sefer, ; ‘ - ie: i for automobiles and 


horse drawnvehicles. 


CO . (Inc eo en oe es ‘ } Ve Counters for practi- 


eS a Fine Die’ Catto. 
<a wa Hand or VEEDER MFG. CO., 38 Sargeant Street, Hartford, Conn. 
Power Driven 



































If You Have Alternating Current Electricity 


Send for Our Red Book, 


Then Call in Your Elec- 
trical Station Nan and 
N(AKE HIN READ IT! 


If he’s a ‘‘moss-back”’ he’ll tell you that we can’t do what we promise, 
showing that he hasn’t kept up with the times in his own industry. 


If he’s looking out for his owm interest rather than yours, he’ll try to 

sell you some other kind of motors that will meter out twice as much electricity per thousand press-revolutions. 
If he’s a real MAN, and has your interest at heart, he’ll order one Kimble, install it for you; then watch it, 
and check it up by our promises. 

And he will be as much surprised as you are tickled; with the result that you will throw out every other form 


of power and 
‘*Kimbleize your plant and paralyze your power bill.’’ 


Flexible control of speeds. Current metered always proportionate to press-speeds. No motor generator 
set or other costly contrivances necessary. Sizes and types for all makes of job and cylinder presses. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. WESTERN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
PRINTING PRESS MOTOR SPECIALISTS 


ALTERNATING CURRENT ONLY 





























Authoritative and Practical 


Information about: 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked 
Proof, Corrected Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, 
Make-up of a Book, Imposition and Sizes of 
Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type 
Standard, Number of Words in a Square 
Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, Explanation of 
the Point System, Weight of Leads Required 
for Any Work, Number of Leads to the 
Pound, To Print Consecutive Numbers, To 
Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engrav- 
ing and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms 
for Engravers, Definitions of the Principal 
Technical Terms Used in Fine Bookbinding, 
Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for 
Securing Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat 
Writing Papers, Sizes of Ruled Paper, 
Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes of 
Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 
paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 





all for 
50c 


The Vest- Pocket 


Manual of Printing 


This little book is invaluable to all printers and 
their customers. It fulfils the great need for 
a technical reference book of convenient size 
and form. No pains have been spared to make 
it comprehensive, practical, and accurate, but 
still brief. It will pay you to get a copy to-day. 


50 Cents, Postpaid 


THE INLAND PRINTER Co. 632 epee Hn 

















BOOKBINDING | oso scio. 


AND ITS AUXILIARY BRANCHES Mr. M. F. QUINN, President 


Every printer can get information Wd, ian ie publiohens, 
from these books that will save ee ey ee 
him trouble and money the next Branches,"" by John J. Pleger, 
time he is called upon to do any ae 
binding, especially if he has to terested in the diferent branches 
rely upon others to do the work. vay sien eae © nee 


Send for booklet giving contents, ao Bag pe ge ere 
sample pages and other details. librarian will find it valuable 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. tesla could slid to be 


632 Sherman Street 
1729 Tribune Building 





FOUR VOLUMES 


Roe 


of the well-known Quinn & 
Boden Company, of Rahway, 


binding and Its Auxiliary 


and consider it to be the most 


tices and novices who are in- 


of bookbinding will find it a 
very simple matter to learn 


these volumes. It is an abso- 
lute Trade School in four 


examples. The printer and the 
beyond their expectations. I 


prophesy for you a very large 
sale of these books, as I can 


without them. 


Chicago 
New York 
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that holds the 
STAR STICK 


The reasons why are set forth 
in an attractive little booklet, 
and you could not invest a 
cent more profitably than by 
making a post-card request for 
your copy to-day. It will prove 
interesting if nothing else. 


The Star Tool Manu- 


facturing Company 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, U. S. A. 


Tools of Quality for Particular Printers 


ON SALE BY SUPPLY HOUSES GENERALLY 
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_ This War Has 
aved Hob wit 


Pa 


Lj Why don’t you 
# get wise to the 
fy Western States 

Way ot printing 
f envelopes and letter- 
/ heads at the same time, 
f@ insuring exact match of 

paper and inks, besides 
cutting the cost? 


Send for the free Service Book 
that has put many a printer on the high 
road to bigger piofits and easier orders. 


Py WESTERN STATES 
ENVELOPE CO. ,<"™ 
NX Dept.N, | MILWAUKEE / 


f Makers of Guaranteed ‘‘Sure Stick”’ 
Envelopes for Printers and 
Lithogiaphers 


The 
war has 
made an 
unquestion- 
able shortage 
in colors and dyes. 
The paper makers 
simply can’t give MH 
you the range or , 
exact match that / 
you want a 
In paper 
for sta- 


)) 


Turning that nut® 
will make this / 
roller truck the 
exact size of the 
roller 


Nn Li 
The greatest aidto good YW iN 
platen press work ever 
invented 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck 


Permits as fine setting of rollers as on a cylinder 
press. Made of steel and oil proof rubber. 


Pays for itself in Rollers 
Saves Makeready Time 
Makes Better Work 
No Bearers Necessary 


SATISFACTION OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


8x12 C. & P., 6 trucks 
10x15 C. & P. or Golding, 6 trucks 
12x18 C. & P. or 3 roller Golding, 6 trucks - - - 
1415x22 C.& P., 8 trucks 
ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE FOR FOLDER 
Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
303 East Fourth St., Los Angeles 








Tell your customer not to “paste” 
his labels 


Just wet them 





It is quicker, cleaner, cheaper and 
more convenient, especially when 
you use S. JONES & CO’S NON 
CURLING GUMMED PAPERS 


We make these Papers in qualities 

of stock and gumming suitable and 

practical for every conceivable 
variety of label work. 


Have some samples on hand to show 
your customers. We will supply these 
free on request. 


Sane Danes & Gu, 


Established in England 1811 


WAVERLY PARK, N. J. 

















MANUFACTURING 
AGENT FOR 


KAST & EHINGER 
PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHIC 


INKS 


DRY COLORS, VARNISHES 
VORLD’S STANDARD 3 AND 4 COLOR 
PROCESS INKS 


SPECIAL OFFSET INKS 


NEW YORK: 154-6-8 West Eighteenth Street 
CHICAGO: 536-8 South Clark Street 











QUALITY 


Service—Price 


_A Combination Impossible to Beat 


| **Satin 
Finish’”’ 
OF o} 0} ok obs 


All 


Engraver'’s | 


Supplies 
Ebley Abele 


We guarantee our Copper and Zinc to be 
free of any foreign substances due to the 
fact that they are both scientifically tested 
in our factory. 


The American Steel & Copper Plate Co. 
tor to 11s Fairmount Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


BRANCHES AND WAREHOUSES 
610 Federal St. rr6 Nassau St. 3 Pemberton Row 
Chicago, Jl. New York City London,E.C.,Eng. 





Turn Your Spare Time 
into Money 


You’re a practical printer. 
Why not cash in your 
experience by learning to 
write advertisements for 
small merchants who can 
not afford a regular ad.- 
man? 


= You can easily earn $8 or $10 
w= a week extra this way. And 
maybe you can make a regular 
business of it and quit “‘type- 
sticking”’ for good. Hundreds 
of other printers have done it. 


Why not YOU ? 


The International Correspondence 
Schools’ Course in advertising is the 
shortest and surest route to advertising 
efficiency you can find, It tells you all 
youve got to know—nothing more—and 
tells it in the simplest manner possible. 


Advertising Men 
Are in Demand 


Good positions at high salaries are waiting for men who 
know how to plan, write and lay out effective advertise- 
ments. Merchants, manufacturers, mail-order houses and 
advertising agencies are constantly looking for trained men. 
I. C.S. graduates have exceptional opportunities to engage 
in practical work. 


In a few minutes’ time each day, and without interfering 
with your present work, you can learn to increase your income. 
You can quickly become a star ad.-compositor, learn to pre- 
pare effective catalogues, booklets and other printed matter, 
and equip yourself to engage in any branch of advertising 
work, from the preparation of a newspaper advertisement to 
the direction of a national advertising campaign. 


You study when you please and where you please. You 
have no books to buy; the I. C. S. furnish all text-books, 
instruction papers, examination blanks and envelopes, and 
pay the postage to you. I. C. S. text-books on advertising 
constitute a complete reference library, representing the life 
experience of a staff of advertising experts. 


Mark the Coupon — Mail It Now 


Scores of printers have earned more money as a result of 
I. C. S. training in advertising. Why not let the 1. C.S. 
help you, too? Nowis thetimetoact. Every day you delay 
keeps you that much longer from your goal. Mark and 
mail the coupon now, and the I. C. S. will tell you how 
you can enter the money-making profession of advertising 
in your spare time. It will cost you nothing to investigate. 
Clip and mail the coupon TO-DAY. 


International Correspondence Schools 
Box 7702, Scranton, Pa. 


Please send, without obligation to me, full description of 
your new and complete Advertising Course. 


[ City 


719 








Our papers are supplied in fine wedding stationery, visiting cards, and other specialties by Eaton, Crane ® Pike Co., Fittsfield, Mass., 
and 225 Fifth Avenue, New York, whose boxes containing our goods bear the word CRANE’S. 
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The Fairchild Press, New York, publish the great textile trade daily 
“‘Woman’s Wear,” the “Daily Trade Record,”’ trade directories, etc. 
All the body matter of these publications is of course composed 
on Linotypes. 


Last July they added to their plant three Quick-Change Model 9 
four-magazine Linotypes, equipped with twelve fonts of display mat- 
rices—two-letter and head-letter— giving them an assortment of twenty- 
one faces in all, ranging from 8-point to 18-point. 


This installation was in the nature of an experiment as to the feasi- 
bility of producing fully 90% of their ad. and display composition on 
three Model 9's as a unit, with but one operator. Although they were 
to have been paid for in installments based on estimated savings, within 
three months Mr. Fairchild expressed his entire satisfaction with the 
economies effected by sending his check 7 ful] payment. 


This specific instance proves that a Linotype need not be run 
constantly in order to be profitable. All three of these machines are 
operated to only one-third of their capacity, and the Fairchild Press 
finds that IT PAYS. 


The Multiple Linotype Way Is the Modern Way 





MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 


TRIBUNE BUILDING, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO NEW ORLEANS 
1100 S. Wabash Avenue 646 Sacramento Street 549 Baronne Street 


TORONTO: CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED 





























Helps to Sell as Well as to 
Make Printing, 


The confidence and knowledge imparted 
by the I.T. U. Course of Instruction in Print- 
in, does not necessarily stop in the compos- 
ing-room. It stays with a student as a 300d 
influence through his life-work. A “small” 
employer who had the nerve to take the 
Course found that the studies helped him as 
a salesman as much as they did as a com- 
positor. Read his appreciative comment: 


Not only can I turn out far better work than 
before, but I am enabled to lay out work for 
my men without hesitation. I am also enabled 
to talk to my customers more fluently and with 
positive knowledge of my premises. In short, 
the I. T. U. Course has not only helped me as a 
workman, but asa proprietor. I am very jlad 
that I can speak a 300d word for the Course 
and am proud of the work that I turn out. 


This is a 300d “selling, tip" to many men in 
business and to every compositor whose am- 
bition it is to have a print-shop of his own. 


Full information regarding the Course will be cordially 
given if you drop a postal to 


THE I. T. U. COMMISSION 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRICES: $25 for cash; $30 on the instalment plan of $2.50 down and $1 a week till paid. 


























